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SIXTY YEARS OF SUCCESS 


HAVE PROVED BEYOND QUESTION THAT 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Possesses extraordinary properties for promoting the Growth and 
Improving and Beautifying the Human Hair, 


THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MUSTACHOES. 


Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage of Royauty and the ARISTOCRACY 
throughout Europe; while its introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, and the numerous 
Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits. 
—Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s, 6d.; and double that 
size, 21s. 





ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


An Oriental Botanical preparation for Improving and Beautifying the Complexion and Skin. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and longevity by the proper 
mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


compounded of Oriental Ingredients, is of inestimable value in improving and beautifying 
the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure. It eradi- 
cates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness.—Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


CAUTION.—The name “ ROWLANDS’ ” precedes that of the article on the wrapper 
or label of each. Sold by A. RowxLanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 


THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES, 


WITH THE MEANS OF CURE. 
PRICHARD’S Dandelion, Camomile, Rhubarb, and Ginger Pills. —The 


candid avowal of the ingredients contained in these pills, it is hoped, will overcome that 
prejudice which exists amongst the educated classes against ‘* Patent Medicines,’”’ and prove 
that they are no nostrum to be palmed off on the public by an ignorant empiric as a panacea 
for all disorders, but a valuable medicine, carefully prepared by a qualified practitioner, and 
offered as a safe, simple, and efficacious remedy for indigestion, constipation, liver and 
stomach complaints. ; 
Prepared only by Mr. Pricuarp, Apothecary, 65, Charing-cross, and to be had of all 
Vendors, in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.—Post free. 


GOOD NEWS FOR HUSBANDS. 


[a extraordinary excitement in domestic circles respecting HARPER 
TWELVETREES’ PATENT SOAP POWDER for Washing, is daily increasing. 
All who have tried it are delighted with the astonishing saving of time, trouble, labour, 
money, firing, soap, tongue, and temper. A Penny Packet is equal to Ten Pennyworth of 
Soap, and a week’s washing may be done in three hours with positive certainty. No rub- 
bing required. Boil the clothes twenty minutes, and hang them up to dry. Sold in Penny 
Packets by grocers and druggists everywhere. 

Patentee, Harper TWELVETREES, “The Works,” Three Mills-lane, Bromley by Bow, 
London, E., manufacturer of the celebrated “ Eggs and Butter Powder,” and “ Brewers’ 
Yeast,” for economical bread-making. 
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OOKS and PORTRAITS.—Post-free, on receipt of two stamps, a CATA- 
LOGUE of a large collection of BOOKS and PORTRAITS, illustrative of English 
history, eminent literary and scientific characters, lawyers, poets, and. dignitaries of the 
Church, portraits of distinguished natives of Great Britain, selected from a stock of nearly 
20,000 portraits, many engraved by Honbraken, Kneller, Vertue, Vandyke, &c. Apply to 
Joun Stenson, Book and Printseller, 53, Lamb’s Conduit-street, Holborn, W.-C. 
Libraries and Prints purchased. 





Second Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, with Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 


THE RUINS OF KENILWORTH. 


London: Houtston and Wricut, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 4to., with Photographs, and Illustrations in Lithography, price 25s. cloth, 
ETT’S REBELLION IN NORFOLK: being a History of the great Civil 


. Commotion that occurred at the Time of the Reformation, in the Reign of Edward VL., 
founded on the “ Commoyson in Norfolk, ¥549,” by Nicholas Sotherton; and the “ De 
Furorbius Norfolciensium” of Nevylle ; with corroborative Extracts from other contemporary 
Records. By the Rev. F. W. RUSSELL, M.A., &c., late Fellow of the University of 
Durham. 

London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row; and WiLLIAM PENNY, 57, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, , 





Just published, Parts IV. and V., price 3s, 6d. each, 


LLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY: being a Series of 
Drawings by an English Artist about a.p. 1310. Drawn from a MS. in the old Royer 
Collection, British Museum, by N. H. J. WESTLAKE. or 


*,* Parts VI. and VII. will appear very.shortly. . 
London: Masters and Co, Oxford: J. H. and Jas. PaRgER. 





HE PENNY POST. A Penny Magazine suitable for distribution to 
Scholars, containing numerous Tales, Anecdotes, Notes on Natural History, Church 
News, &c. 

The NOVEMBER Number contains—Ten Rules for those who go to Church.—Mis- 
sionary Union of St. Augustine-—Lovest thou Me?—Notes for the Month.—Clay-cum- 
Stickley.—Viilage Incidents.—Dissenters Condemned by Themselves.—Usurpation of the 
Ministerial Office——Evergreens in Churches.—‘‘ Gather up the Fragments.”’—Church 
News.—TueE Epiror’s Box. 


London, 377, Strand: J. H..and J. PARKER. 





[RE LITERARY CHURCHMAN FOR OCT. 16, price Fourpence, 


contains— 


Spurtous Conversions. Movern EvanceticismM.—The Image of 

Ecper Puritan Tueotocy.—Dr. Owen’s God, Lost in Adam, Restored in Jesus 
Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Christ. By Rev. Edw. Girdlestone, 

Tue Gospet anp THE Misuna.—The Four | Summary or Revicious Pusiications, 
Gospels drawn from Jewish Traditions. | Summary or Generat LITERATURE, 
By Rev. T, Robinson. Inpex, CoRRESPONDENCE, &Xc, 


Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, with a Frontispiece, price One Shilling, 
A NEW SERIES OF 


HISTORICAL TALES, 


Illustrating the chief events in Ecclesiastical History, British & Foreign 
ADAPTED FOR GENERAL READING, PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, &c. 





No. 1—THE CAVE IN THE HILLS; or, Cecilius Viriathus, 


No. 2.—THE EXILES OF THE CEBENNA: a Journal written during 
the Decian Persecution, by Aurelius Gratianus, Priest of the Church 
of Arles; and now done into English. 


No, 3.—_THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER ; or, The Settlers in Virginia. 
No. 4.—THE LILY OF TIFLIS: a Sketch{from Georgian Church History. 
No. 5.—WILD SCENES AMONGST THE CELTS. 


No. 6.—THE LAZAR-HOUSE OF LEROS: a Tale of the Eastern Church 
in the Seventeenth Century. 


No. 7-—THE RIVALS: a Tale of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
No. 8.—_THE! CONVERT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


No, 9.—THE QU, OF THE DIOSCURI: A’ eof Nicene Times. 





Tuose who know the Church to be God’s appointed instrument for the regeneration of 
mankind, and, regarding it as such, have tried to impress her claims upon others, in oppo- 
sition to the sectarianism of the day, are well aware of the difficulty they have to encounter 
in the almost universal ignorance, even amongst persons supposed to be well educated, of 
the facts of Ecclesiastical History. This is not surprising, considering how dry and unin- 
teresting to all but the divinity student are most treatises upon this subject. Yet the 
moment we turn aside from the beaten track that connects one great epoch with another, 
we find incidents of the most exciting, attractive, and instructive kind, crowding together 
with a truth more strange than fiction, and wonderfully Siustoatine of the progress of the 
faith and of the inner and outer life of the Church, * * 
. * * * * The Series of Tales now announced will embrace the most 
important periods and transactions connected with the progress of the Church in ancient 
and modern times. They will be written by authors of acknowledged merit, in a popular 
style, upon sound Church principles, and with a single eye to the inculcation of a true 
estimate of the circumstances to which they relate, and the bearing of those circumstances 
upon the history of the Church. By this means it is hoped that many, who now regard 
Church history with indifference, will be led to the perusal of its singularly interesting and 
instructive episodes. 

The series is to be conducted by a responsible editor, and it is intended that, when com- 
plete, it shall illustrate not only portions of the history of the Church in Great Britain, but 
also in her Colonies, in the different countries of Europe, and in the East. The extent of 
the series must, of course, greatly depend upon the favour and support accorded to it by 
the: public. 

Each Tale, although forming a link of the entire series, will be complete in itself, enabling 
persons to subscribe to portions only, or to purchase any single Tale separately. 


LONDON: J. H. anv JAS. PARKER. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF LONDON TOPOGRAPHY. 
CURIOUS VIEW OF LONDON BRIDGE, temp. 2 Elizabeth, with 


Description by Norpen, the Antiquary of that period. It is a Facsimile of the 
unique Print in the Bodleian Library. To be had, price 5s., of 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, (W.) London. 





ON NOVEMBER 1, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
THE FIRST NUMBER 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 


ConTenTs:—I. Politics of the Present, Foreign and Domestic. By the Epitror.— 
II, Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s Scnoo.t Days.” 
Introductory Words, Chap. 1. St, Ambrose’s College, Chap. 2. A Row on the 
River. Chap. 3. A Gentleman-Commoner’s Breakfast.—III. Paper, Pen, and. Ink ; 
an Excursus in Technology. By Professor GEorce Witson.—IV. William Cobbett: A 
Rural Ride. By G.S. Venasies and the late Henry Lusnineton.—V. Moral Aspects 
of Mr. Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. By J. M. Luptow.—VI. Cheap Art. By F. G. 
Sreruens.—VII. The Crisis of Italian Freedom. By Franxuiin Lusuineton.—VIII. 
Colloquy of The Round Table. 


Macmitian and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Ghe Constitutional Press Magazine, 
The only Monthly Representative of the High Church 
and Conservative Parties, 

WILL CONTAIN, FOR NOVEMBER, 


The Sixth Part of the Serial Novel, ‘‘ Hopes and Fears; or, Scenes from 
the Life of a Spinster.” By the Authoress of “‘The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 

The Second part of a Novel by the Author of ‘“‘ Anne Sherwood.” 

The Second Part of ‘‘ The Vicar of Lyssell,’’ a Clergyman’s Diary of a 
Hundred Years Ago; and the Second Part of the Humorous Sketches of 
American Life, entitled, ‘‘The Misdirected Letters; besides Political, 
Social, and Church Articles. 


PRICE ONLY ONE SHILLING. 





London: SaunpERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
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T)R. JOHNSON’S TABLE-TALK.—Some curious records of personal inter- 


course with Dr. Johnson have been discovered in Australia. These papers are the Notes 
of an Irish Clergyman, Dr. Campbell, who visited England in 1775. They have been 
printed in Sydney, and a full account of them is given in the new number of the “ Edin- 
burgh Review.” 


AILY SERVICES OF THE CHURCH .OF .ENGLAND. A new 

Edition, on thick paper and in clear type, with red Rubrics, in 2 vols., crown 8vo., 
morocco, £1 10s. Also on thin paper, in one volume, crown 8vo., morocco, 6s. 
Both editions of this work may be had in a variety of elegant bindings. 


QOxford.and London: J.H. and Jas, PARKER. 

















7 Second Edition, with an Index, 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, AND OTHER 
AUTHORIZED BOOKS, from the Reformation; and an Attempt to ascertain how 

the Rubrics, Canons, and Customs of the Church have been understood and observed from 

the same time: with an Account of the State of Religion in England from 1640 to 1660 

By the Rev. Tuomas Latusury, M.A., Author of “ A Ilistory of the Convocation,” ‘‘ The 

Nonjurors,” &c. 

Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 





On the 24th of November will be published, 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1860, 


Price 1s. 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 
Price 2s, 6d. 

The first publication of the British ALMANAC, thirty-two years ago, gave the example 
of rational Year-books. It has always endeavoured to maintain its pre-eminence by furnish- 
ing the most complete and accurate registers in every department of Government and of 
public business. But a wider object has been steadily pursued in the union of the British 





Almanac and the Companion. These bound together constitute the most complete and at 
the same time the cheapest Manual of Current Information, and the most trustworthy record 
for future reference. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION, 


Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 
Contain, in addition to every matter requisite to an Almanac, a vast body of information in 
the Companion. 


Amongst the subjects for 1860, are Articles on 
The Necessity for Elementary Instruction in Political Economy; by CHARLES KniGut. 
The Patent Office, and Patent Museum; by Georce Dopp. 
The Naval Force of the United Kingdom. 
The National Collection 6f Sculpture; by James THORNE. 
History of Comets; by $dun Russevt Hino, F.R.A.S. 
Statistical View of the various Italian States. 
The National Debt; how-it grew. : 
The Wreck Chart, and the National Life Boat Institution. 
With the usual articles.on’ 
The Legislation, Statistics, Architecture and Public Improvements, and. Chronicle of 1859. 


London: Knicur and Co., 90, Fleet-street ; and suld by all Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom. , 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an 
_ ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
Springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be dis- 
tinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. The method does not require the 
extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are 
loose, andis guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and 
rendered sound and useful in mastication—At home from Ten till Five. 
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ALBEMARLE-STREET, OCTOBER, 1859. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST FOR NOVEMBER. 





NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE FATE OF SIR 
JOHN FRANKLIN. .AND HIS COMPANIONS, and of the Vovace of the Steam 
Yacut Fox in the Arctic Seas. By CAPTAIN M’CLINTOCK,R.N, With Maps 
and Illustrations. 8vo. 


THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT AND LEGISLATION. py 
LORD WROTTESLEY, F.R.S. Post 8vo, 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF REVEALED RELIGION, with 
Reference to recent Discoveries at Nineveh, Babylon, &e. By the Rev. GEORGE 
RAWLINSON, M.A. S8vo. 

THE ARCH ZOLOGY OF BERKSHIRE: an Address delivered to 
the Archeological Association at Newbury, Sept. 12, 1859. By.the EARL OF CAR- 
NARVON. Post 8vo. 

SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. Sermons preached before the Univer- 
yh — By the Rev. ADAM S. FARRAR, M.A., F.G.S., Fellow of Queen’s 
College. 8vo. 


ARCHBP. BECKET; A BIOGRAPHY. By the Rev. CANON 
ROBERTSON, M.A. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES by Means of Natural Selection. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., Author of.the “ Naturalist’s Voyage Round the 
World.” Post 8vo. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DANIEL WILSON, D.D., 


late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By the Rev. JOSIAH BATEMAN, M.A. Portrait and 
Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. 


THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND; Past anv Present—Savace 


anD Civitisep. By ARTHUR S. THOMPSON, M.D., 58th Regt. Allustrations, 
2 vols. Post 8vo. 


MODERN SYSTEMS OF FORTIFICATION, examined with refer- 
ence to the Navat, Litrorat, and INTERNAL Derence or ENGLAND. By GEN. SIR 
HOWARD DOUGLAS, Barr. Plans. 8vo. 


PICTURES OF THE CHINESE. Drawn sy Tuemsenves. With 


Descriptions, by the Rev. R. H. COBBOLD, late Archdeacon.of Ningpo. Thirty-four 
Plates. Sinall 4to. 


SELF HELP. With Illustrations of Character and Conduct. By 
SAMUEL SMILES, Author of the “ Life of George Stephenson.” Post 8vo. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION ; 11s Risz, Growrn, anv Pre- 
sent State. By DAVID ROWLAND. Post 8vo. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA; A First Latin Course, comprehending 
Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, for the lower forms in Public 
and Private Schools) By WM.SMITH, LL.D. 12mo. 


EOTHEN ; on, Traces or TraveL Bproucut Home From THE East. 
A New Edition. . Post 8vo. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 
By WM. SMITH, LL.D. Woodcuts. 12mo. 


THE LIFE OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. A New and Condensed 


Edition for the People. Portrait. Post 8vo. 
LORD BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Two New and Complete 
Editions. Post 8vo. 6d. and Is. each. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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In royal 4to., cloth, with 62 Plates and 43 Woodcuts, price 21. 10s. 


FACSIMILE OF THE 
SKETCH-BOOK 


OF 


WILARS DE HONECORT, 


AN ARCHITECT OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY ; 


WITH COMMENTARIES AND DESCRIPTIONS BY M. LASSUS 
AND M. QUICHERAT: 


Granslated and Edited, foith many additional Articles and Hotes, 


BY 


PROFESSOR WILLIS, 


AUTHOR OF “THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL,” ‘‘ REMARKS 
ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY,” ETC. 


“‘ The manuscript which is the subject of the present volume is a most valuable monument 
of the state of the art of delineation in the thirteenth century. The actual works of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture which remain to us exhibit the finished results of those branches 
of the fine arts. This volume exemplifies the manner in which the artists carried on their 
studies. It proves that if they did not attain to perfection in representing corporeal forms, it 
was not for want of perceiving that they ought to be studied from the life, or from neglecting 
to carry out such studies. It also shews that they were not deterred by pious prejudices from 
copying the antique. 

“* Wilars de Honecort has himself recorded that his lion was from nature,—many other of 
his animals were certainly so. Several of his human figures are evident academic studies from 
living models set in attitudes for the purpose: and their anatomical details are most carefully 
worked out, as well as the artist could manage them. 

“One page is occupied by an unmistakeable Greek, dressed in a chlamys; another by a 
drawing of a Roman sepulchral monument, with figures. In these examples the drapery was 
evidently the object of his admiration, for the human forms and the architecture are transformed 
into the styles that were familiar to him, after the manner of all the artists who attempted to 
delineate antiquity before the present century. 

“« The architectural drawings are especially interesting for the light they throw upon medi- 
eval practice. For example, Wilars de Honecort travels to Rheims, apparently to collect 
materials, by which to copy portions of it for his buildings of the choir of Cambray, and pre- 
serves for us the resulting drawings. I have shewn that in one instance at least, where he has 
drawn a part of Rheims erroneously, the corresponding part of Cambray was erected as he 
drew it, and not as it stood at Rheims. I have also shewn that in his drawings of Rheims 
exactness in proportion and detail are neglected, and that, with few exceptions, he drew the 
buildings as he drew the antiques, not as they existed before his eyes, but in the fashion which 
they had assumed when his drawings were made, and to which his own practice had accus- 
tomed him.” 


LONDON: J. H. anp JAS. PARKER. 
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Published Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE UNIVER 


SAL REVIEW 


OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Contents of the Numbers published. 
No. 1, MARCH, contains— 


. Literature and Life. 

. Russia and the West .of Europe. 
. Indian Finance, 

. Christmas Pieces. 

. The Homeless Poor. 


6. Henry Hallam. 

7. “The Wanderer.” 

8. Parliament and the People. 
9. Parliamentary Debates. 
10. Books on our Table. 


No. 2, APRIL, contains— 


. Anglo-Roman and Anglo-Saxon History. 
. Christianity in India. 

. Whigs and Tories. 

. Realistic Novelists: George Eliot and 
Anthony Trollope. 


5. Mill on Liberty. 

6. Private Life of a Russian Nobleman. 
7. Philosophy as an Element of Culture. 
8. The Italian Question. 


9. The Session. 


No. 8, MAY, contains— 


. The late Rev. F. W. Robertson. 

. Women.—Neither Nice nor Wise. 

. The Resources of India and its Colo- 
nization. 

. The Philosophy of Fabulous Ages. 

- Michelet on Love. 


No. 4, JUN 
- Man and his Dwelling- Place. 

. A Reviewer’s Parcel. 

. The Story of Microscopical Discovery. 

. The Slavonians and Austria. 

. The Resources of India and its Coloni- 
zation. Part II. 


6. French Dramatists and English Adap- 
: ters. 

7. The Last of the Moguls. 

8. How shall we Vote? 

9. The Session. 
10. Books on our Table. 


E, contains— 

6. The Royal Academy and the Water- 
Colour Exhibitions. 

7. Popular History. 

8. The French in Italy—a National and 
Traditional Policy. 

9. Books on our Table. 





No. 5, JULY, «ontains— 


- Modern Divorce. 

. What will he do with it? 

. The Early Days of Charles Fox. 
. The Cornish Drama. 

. Illogical Geology. 


No. 6, AUGU 
. Letters and Society in France. 


. Davenport Dunn. 
. Alpine Books and Alpine Travelling. 


6. Out of the Depths. 

7. Parties, Natural and Artificial. 

8. Louis Napoleon—Prince and Emperor. 
9. The Session. 


ST, contains— 

5. Mr. Gladstone. 

6. Idylls of the King. 
7. The Musical Season. 





- A Batch of New Books. 


8. The Session, 


No. 7, SEPTEMBER, contains— 


. The Wants of the Army. 

. Neumann’s British Empire in Asia. 
. The Shakespeare Controversy. 

. A Great Mistake. 

. The Secret Literature of Russia. 


6. Civilized America. 

7. Mr. Canning and his ‘Times. 
8. The Man of Mystery. 

9. The Session. 


No. 8, OCTOBER, contains— 


. Rifled Arms. 

. Idealistic Novelists. 

. Literature of the Indian Rebellion. 
. American Numismatics. 





5. A Great Mistake.—Part II. 

6. Municipal Records. 

7. Shelley, his Friends and Biographers. 
8. Growing our own Silk. 


London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
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FOR FAMILY ARMS, CREST, or PEDIGREE, send Name and County, 
and in three days you will receive a correct copy of your Armorial Bearings. Plain 
Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, 6s. Family Pedigrees, with original grant of Arms, to 
whom and when. granted, the origin of the Family, traced from authentic records at the 
British Museum, fee 21s. An Index kept containing the Names of all Persons who are 
entitled to use Arms, as copied from the College of Arms, British Museum, and other places 
of authority—By.T, Cutteton, Genealogist, Roya) Heraldic Office, 25, Cranbourn-street, 
Leicester-square, London, W.C. No letter will be answered unless Stamps are sent. 





EDDING CARDS—For Lady and Gentleman—50 each, 50 Embossed 

Enamelled Envelopes, with Maiden Name printed inside, 13s. Sent free for Stamps. 
A Copper Piate engraved in any style, and 50 Visiting Cards for 2s. Post free.—T. CuL- 
LETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbgurn-street, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 








AMILY ARMS Engraved on Book, Plate, 10s., or the Crest only, 5s. 

Your Crest Engraved on Seals or Rings, 7s.; on Steel Die, 6s. By T. Cunteton, 
Heraldie I:ngraver to her Majesty and the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn-street, Leicester- 
square, London, W.C. 





ATENT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESS, with Crest, Die, Initials, or Name 
and Address, for Stamping your own Paper, Envelopes, &c., price 15s., sent free for 
Stamps.—T. Cuteton, Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 





ARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO 

SILVER PLATES, the most easy, prevents the [nk spreading, and never washes out. 
Initial Plate, Is.; Name Plate, 2s. 6d. ; Set of Moveable Numbers, 2s. 6d. ; Crest Plate, 5s., 
with directions for use. Post-free for Stamps.—T. CuLLETON, Patentee, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, Leicester-square, W.C. Beware of Imitations. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


TATISTICS SHEW THAT 60,000 PERSONS annually fall victims to 
\? Pulmonary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, and the Respiratory 
Organs. Prevention is at all times better than cure; be, therefore, prepared during the wet 
and wintry season with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which possess 
the virtue of averting, as well as of curing, a Cough or Cold; they are good alike for the 
youre or for the aged—they soothe bronchial irritation, and for improving the voice, the 

acher, Statesman, Singer, and Actor have long patronised them. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by 
Tuomas Keatine, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Drug- 
gists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious.imitations, please to observe that the word “ KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES” are engraven on the Government Stamp of each Box, without 
which none are genuine. 


Rheumatism, Chilblains, &c. 


OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the only really ConcentRratED Essence of 


the Sea-weed. It is daily increasing in celebrity as a remedy for all kinds of Rheuma~ 
tism, whether Acute or Chronic, immediately relieving the pain, and speedily curing the 
disease. [t is the best remedy. for Spinal Affections, Contractions, Weakness of the Limbs, 
Scrofulous Swellings, and all those affections for which the sea-side is recommended, and is 
also AN ADMIRABLE APPLICATION FOR CHILBLAINS. 

The Public should be careful to obtain the original preparation by asking for “‘ COLES’S 
ALGA MARINA,” each bottle of which is enveloped in a Pamphlet containing numerous 
Cases and Testimonials, without which none is genuine. Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 11s. each, by T. Keatine, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; and by all Chemists. 

Popa the Genuine ALGA Marina the name of “JAMES COLES” is engraven 
on the label, 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO REMOVE PAINT FROM OLD 
CARVINGS. 


(See ** Minor Correspondence,’’ Oct. 1859.) 


Mr. Urnsan,—lI have tried many me- 
thods of removing paint from old carving; 
I have, however, never found anything an- 
swer to my satisfaction except soft soap. 
Its use is verysimple. Ifthe wood be dirty, 
wash it, then cover the whole of the paint- 
ed surface with the soap to the thickness 
of about the sixteenth of an inch, taking 
care that it enters thoroughly into the in- 
terstices of the carving. When it has 
been on about forty-eight hours, wash well 
in cold water, and in most instances it will 
be found that the paint will come off with 
the soap. If a portion still adheres, repeat 
the process. 

I have, within the last few months, had 
some richly-carved wainscot cleaned and 
fitted up in my library: the portion that 
is over the chimney contains six human 
figures, two of which were painted black, 
two yellow, and two unpainted ; about 
half the carved panels were white or bright 
blue. No one now can discover, by the 
most minute scrutiny, which has been 
painted and which bas not. 

Country carpenters and cabinet-makers 
always wish to try to remove paint by 
burning it off with turpentine. It is im- 


possible to do this without great injury to 


the texture of the wood. I have known 
several valuable articles spoiled by this 
foolish practice. 

There are one or two notes on this 
subject in a kindred publication, to which 
perhaps your correspondent may like to 
refer,—“ Notes and Queries,” vol. viii. 
pp. 45 and 58, 

With regard to staining oak of a dark 
colour, I must confess that I am com- 
pletely puzzled. There must be some 
simple method, but nothing that I have 
tried myself, or seen us-d by others, has 
been satisfactory. I should be very glad 
of information on this point.—I am, &c., 

Epwarp Pxracoox, F.S.A. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Mr. Ursan,—In reply to the inquiry of 
F.S.A. in your last number, I beg to say, 
I. that the best mode of getting off paint 
from old oak carving is to put it into a 
copper and boil it, the paint will then peel 
off in a sort of jelly, and leave the wood as 
Clean and as fresh-looking as the day it 
was carved, so that every mark of the 
chisel can be seen. II. To stain new oak, 
which is of a light colour, and make it as 
dark as old oak, get a few oak apples from 
the nearest copse, and boil them in a small 


quantity of water, wash the new oak over 
with this liquid, and it will be turned as 
black as ebony ; or the liquid may be di- 
luted to any extent that is desired, and 
the colour of the oak will be reduced in 
the same proportion, the colour depending 
entirely on the strength of the liquid ap- 
plied to it. III. Deal may be stained in 
the same manner, but the more usual and 
more convenient plan is to varnish it and 
put a little asphalte in the varnish ; this 
may also be made more or less dark ac- 
cording to the quantity of asphalte which 
is used, but it is better to use a little only, 
just enough to take off the raw look of 
new deal and bring out the grain of the 
wood. 


Butleigh. WooDcaRVER. 


BISHOP COPLESTON. 


Mr. Ursay,—F. G. would be obliged 
if your correspondent who furnished the 
addenda to list of Bishop Copleston’s 
publications in GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
February, 1850, p. 220-1, could point out 
the book in which the English inscription 
to the memory of Dean Bruce Knight 
may be found. 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


Mr. Booth, of Regent-street, has pro- 
duced a very good facsimile of Norden’s 
View of London Bridge as it appeared in 
or about the year 1600, which is well de- 
scribed by Norden himself thus :-— 

“It representeth vnto the eye the true 
forme of this famous Pyle, as neare as 
Arte (in this kinde of Delineation) can be 
demonstrated: The number and forme of 
euery Arch, and all the Buildings; their 
true height, breadth, and distance of euery 
particular, from the East towards the 
West: As for the other side, it likewise 
appeareth in my prospectiue description 
of the Citie, the Vaults, Sellers, and places 
in the Bowels as it were of the same 
Bridge (which are many and admirable) 
excepted, which Arte cannot discouer to 
the outward view.” 

Beneath this View there is printed a 
brief chronology of events in connection 
with the Bridges at this spot, an account 
of their origin, &c. This Plate will be a 
valuable addition to the collections of all 
who are interested in London Topography. 


A Biographical Notice of the late Robert 
Stephenson, the two Earls of Jersey, and 
several other eminent persons recently deceased, 
omitted this month, will be given in owr next 
Magazine. 
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MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND. 


PROBABLY no country in the world affords so fine a field for the arche- 
ologist as Ireland, and on none has so great a quantity of nonsense been 
written under the name of archeology. The wildest fancies of the most 
insane dreamers have all passed current as veritable history, and until within 
the last few years there was no one to correct these errors, or to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, so that sober-minded antiquaries looked with 
despair upon every thing coming from Ireland; they considered it a hope- 
less case to endeavour to unravel the thread of real history, which was 
so thoroughly entangled and encumbered with rubbish. Thanks to the 
labours of Dr. Petrie, and the school which he has founded, this is no 
longer the case, a strong ray of light has been let in upon the darkness, 
and by degrees, no doubt, we shall see our way clearly. Two causes have 
mainly contributed to this abundance of material, and to the obscurity 
in which it has been involved; the first is the geological formation of 
the island ; the second, the peculiar character of the people, generally tur- 
bulent, and always ignorant and fanciful, with a considerable degree of 
superstition. 

Nearly the whole of Ireland is a mass of solid rock, in some parts so 
near the surface that scarcely any cultivation is possible, in others, covered 
with a very fertile soil. The nature of the material is a hard limestone, 
very well suited for the purpose of building with, in a rough state, but 
very difficult to cut. The surface of the stone is soon covered with mosses 
and lichens from the moisture of the climate, and thus often has an ap- 
pearance of greater antiquity than really belongs to it. When broken up, 
or some of it burnt into lime and mixed with the soil, it produces very 
abundant ‘crops, and in its natural state it seems to have been favourable 
to the growth of trees, especially the oak, a large part of the island having 
been covered with forests, and Irish oak having been in the Middle Ages 
a valuable article of trade, and highly esteemed in many parts of Europe. 
Frequent mention of Irish oak for roofs and for furniture occurs in the 
records and accounts of the Middle Ages, and many roofs and articles of 
furniture, particularly chests, remain to attest its use: it was supposed to 
possess the peculiar quality of always remaining clean and free from 
spiders or other insects. The mode of conveyance was of the most simple 
contrivance, merely floating the trees down the rivers, collecting them into 
rafts, and so conveying them to the harbours, just as is done now in 
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Germany and America. Unfortunately, in Ireland, from the indolence of 
the people and the negligence of the government, the gorges and outlets 
of the innumerable water-courses were allowed to become choked up. The 
oak forests became swamps, and evehtually were converted into peat bogs, 
in which whole oak trees have frequently been found turned black as 
ebony by the action of their own sap in moisture. In consequence of this 
wholesale destruction of the forests, fuel has become scarce, and, as might 
naturally be expected, every scrap of timber or woodwork in a neglected 
building has been burnt. But on the other hand, from the great abundance 
of stone, and the facility of obtaining it every where, either by merely col- 
lecting loose stone from the surface, or with very little trouble in dig- 
ging for it, the old walls were suffered to remain. A stone building once 
erected cost more labour to pull it down again than the materials were 
worth, the old stones would not pay for the carriage even half a mile. 

In many parts of Ireland, such is the abundance of stone on the surface 
ready for use for building purposes in its rough state, that it is said not 
to be an uncommon thing for a house to be built in a day; that is, for a 
young couple to be married in the morning, especially on a Sunday morn- 
ing, and for their neighbours and friends to assemble and build them a 
house to sleep in at night, a house meaning, of course, a cabin built of 
rough stone without any floor, and probably covered with thatch, with a 
rough tree for the ridge; openings would be left in the walls for a door 
and windows, and the chimney-stack would be left to be built afterwards 
in the middle, not being required in summer, when alone such a freak 
would be practicable. Such a cabin would be probably about twenty 
feet long by ten wide, and would eventually be divided by the chimney- 
stack into two chambers of about ten feet by eight; the gables at each end 
would be about ten or twelve feet high, and the side walls five or six: 
in some districts, where stone is very abundant, and either wood or thatch 
scarce, the cabin might be covered entirely with rough stones, just as in 
the primitive beehive-houses. This story may appear incredible to Eng- 
lish readers who have never been in Ireland, but we have been assured of 
its literal truth by credible witnesses, who said they had themselves had 
a hand in “ building a house in a day.” 

When we remember that such a cabin would in a few years’ time become 
covered with green moss and lichen, and appear as old as the original bee- 
hive-houses of the primitive inhabitants, it will be seen that considerable 
care is necessary in investigating the ancient architecture of Ireland. 

It is allowed by the best authorities that the usual mode of building by 
the ancient Irish was of timber only. Thus we are told by the Venerable 
Bede, that Finian, who had been a monk of Iona, when he became Bishop 
of Iona, “ built a church for his episcopal see, (that is to say, his cathedral, ) 
after the manner of the Scots or Irish, not of stone, but of sawn wood and 
reeds,” which probably means wattled work between the timbers for the 
sides, and covered with thatch. - 

In a manuscript of the seventh century®, quoted by Dr. Petrie, St. Patrick 
is said to have “ built a church of a quadrangular form of moist earth or 
clay, because there was no wood near at hand.” In another manuscript, as 
late as the twelfth century, a life of St. Monenna, quoted by Archbishop 
Usher®, it is stated distinctly that “a church was built in her monastery of 
smooth timber, according to the custom of the Scottish nations, who were 





* “The Book of Armagh.” Petrie’s Round Towers, p.123. ° Primordia, p. 737. 
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not accustomed to erect stone walls or get them erected.” St. Bernard, 
who lived in the twelfth century, also says imjhis Life of St. Malachy, that 
“the Irish firafegan to build with stone and mortar” at that period * :— 


“61. That individual to whom he had ceded the possessions of the monastery 
of Bangor, ungrateful for the benefit, from that time forward behaved in a most 
insolent manner towards him and his friends, opposing him in everything, laying 
snares for him everywhere, and misrepresenting his actions. But his conduct 
did not pass unpunished. He had an only son, who, while he appeared as an 
imitator of his father, himself venturing. on a course of opposition to Malachy, 
in the same year met his death. And thus it happened. 

“It appeared right to Malachy that there should be erected {In Bangor a 
stone oratory, like those which he had seen in foreign countries. And when he 
had begun laying the foundation, it excited the astonishment of all the people 
of the neighbourhood, no such buildings having ever yet been seen in those 
parts. But the above-mentioned wicked person, in accordance with his pre- 
sumption and insolence, was not roused to admiration, but to indignation. From 
whicl#mdignation he conceived sorrow and brought forth iniquity. Spreading 
whispers among the people, he began at first secretly. to detract from the work, 





¢ “61. Is, cui Benchorensis monasterii cesserat possessiones, ingratus beneficio, ex- 
tune et deinceps insolentissime semper se habuit adversus eum et suos, in omnibus in- 
festus, ubique insidiang, detrahensque actibus ejus. At non impune hoc. Erat illi unicus 
filius, qui imitator patris, audens aliquid et ipse in Malachiam, eodem anno mortuus 
est. Mortuus autem sic. 

“¢ Visum, est Malachi debere construi in Benchor Oratoriwm lapideum, instar eorum 
que in aliis regionibus extructa conspexerat. Et cum copisset jacere fundamenta, in- 
digenze quidem omnes mirati sunt, guod in terra illa necdum ejusmodi edificia inve- 
nirentur. Verum ille nequam, sicut erat presumptuosus et insolens, non miratus est, 
sed indignatus. Ex qua indignatione concepit dolorem, et peperit iniquitatem. Et 
factus susurro in populis, nunc secreto detrahere, nunc blasphemare palam: notare 
levitatem, novitatem horrere, sumptus exaggerare. Istiusmodi venenatis sermonibus 
sollicitans et inducens tos ad prohibendum: Sequimini me, inquit, et quod nonnisi 
per nos fieri debet, cont nos fieri non sinamus. Itaque cum pluribus, quibus suadere 
valuit, descendit ad locum, repertum convenit hominem Dei, primus ipse dux verbi, 
qui erat principium mali: O boffe vir, quid tibi visum est nostris hanc inducere regi- 
onibus novitatem ? Scoti swmus, non Galli. Quenam levitas hec? Quid opus erat 
opere tam superfluo tam superbo? inde tibi pauperi et inopi sumptus ad perficiendum ? 
Quis perfectum videbit? Quid istud presumptionis, inchoare quod non queas, non 
dico perficere, sed nec videre perfectum? Quamquam amentis magis est, quam pre- 
sumentis, conari quod modum excedit, vincit vires, superat facultates. Cessa, cessa, de- 
sine a vesania hac, alioquin nos non sinimus, non sustinemus. Hoc dixit, prodens quid 
vellet, non quid posset, considerans. Nam de quibus prasumebat, et secum adduxerat, 
viso viro, mutati sunt, et jam non ibant cum eo. 

“62. Ad quem vir sanctusytota libertate utens: ‘ Miser, inquit, opus quod incho- 
atum vides, et invides, sine dubio perficietur: perfectum videbunt multi. Tu vero quia 
non vis, non videbis: et quod non vis, morieris: attendito tibi, ne in peccato tuo mori- 
aris.’ . . . Ita est: ille mortuus est, et opus completum est: sed ille non vidit, qui, ut 
prefati sumus, anno eodem mortuus est... . 

“63. ... Nec dubium Dei opus esse, qugd Deo revelante Malachias previdit. Contulerat 
primum cum fratribus de opere illo; et multi pre inopia minus libenter assentiebant. 
Inde anxius ‘dubiu mid ageret, cepit inter orandum vehementer inquirere, quenam 
foret voluntas Dei. die quadam de via regrediens, cum jam loco appropriaret, pro- 
spexit emin ecce Oratoriwm apparuit magnum lapideum, et pulchrum valde. Et 
Intuegs dili situm, formam et compositionem, cum fiiucia arripit opus, prius 
quidem indicata visione senioribus fratribus, paucis tamen. Sane totum, quud attente 
notavit de loco, et modo, et qualitate, tanta diligentia observavit, ut peracto opere, 
factum viso simillim; pareret, acsi et sibi cum Moyse dictum audierit: ‘ Vide, ut 
omnia facias secundtii/exemplar, quod tibi ostensum est in monte.’ Eodem visionis 
genere id guoque, quod in Saballino situm est, antequam fieret, preeostensum est. illi 

“non %; Oratorium sed et monasterium totum.”—S. Bernardi Vita S. Malachia, 
cap. ii. 
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then openly to abuse it, to remark upon its folly, to affect horror at its novelty, 
and to exaggerate its cost. 

“Urging and inducing many by envenomed speeches of this kind to forbid 
the undertaking, ‘ Follow me,’ he says, ‘and let us not allow that to be done in 
opposition to us, which, except by ourselves, ought not to be done atall.’ And 
80, accompanied by many upon whom his persuasions had taken effect, he went 
to the spot ; and meeting there with the man of God, he who was the beginner 
of the mischief was also the first to speak. ‘O thou worthy man, why hast 
thou thought fit to introduce this novelty into our country. We are not Gauls, 
but Scots. For what folly is this? What need is there of a work so superfluous 
and so superb? Whence canst thou, poor and needy as thou art, procure the 
means for its completion? Who will ever see it finished? What presumption 
is this, to begin a work which thou wilt not be able, I do not say thyself to finish, 
but not even to see finished by others? Although, indeed, it argues rather mad- 
ness than mere presumption to attempt what exceeds bounds, what is too much 
for one’s strength, and surpasses one’s means. Give it up, give it up, cease from 
this insanity, otherwise we ourselves will not permit it, we will not tolerate it.’ 
Thus he spoke, betraying what he wished to do, but not considering his power 
to carry out his wish. For those upon whom he relied, and whom he had 
brought with him, changed their minds, and were already no longer disposed to 
take his part, when once they had beheld the saint. 

**62. To whom the saint, using all boldness of speech, thus replied : ‘O mise- 
rable man, the work of which thou seest the beginning, and. which thou enviest, 
without doubt shall be finished, and many shall behold its completion. But thou 
indeed, because thou wishest it not, shalt not see it; and, what thou wishest not, 
thou shalt die. Look then to thyself that thou die not in thy sin” ... And 
so it came to pass that both he died and the work was finished ; but he saw it 
not, since, as we have before said, he died in the same year. . . . 

“63... . There can be no doubt that it was the work of God, which, by divine 
revelation, Malachy foresaw. He had at first taken conference with his brethren 
about it, and many of them had, on account of their poverty, given but a grudging 
assent. Then, while in anxiety and doubt as to what he should do, he began 
in his prayers earnestly to ask what was the will of Goda And on a certain day 
when, returning from a journey, he was coming near a particular spot, he looked 
forward from some distance, and behold, there appéared a stone oratory of large 
dimensions and great beauty. And carefully considering the situation, form, 
and composition, he confidently and at once takes the work in hand, first telling 
the vision to a few only of the older brethren. It was indeed with such carefulness 
that he observed [in his erection] everything that he had attentively noted about 
the site and style and quality, that when the work was completed, it appeared to 
be the exact counterpart of that which he had seen in his vision, as though he 
had heard it said to himself with Moses, ‘See that thou make all things ac- 
cording to the pattern which was shewed thee in the Mount.’ It was by a vision 
of a similar kind that not merely that oratory, but also the entire monastery 
which is situated at Sabhall,” [now Saul, co. Down,] “was, previous to its 
erection, foreshewn to him.” 

Our readers, we are sure, will excuse our giving this long extract, of 
which we subjoin the original Latin, which is very easy, and loses much 
both in force and authenticity by being translated. As this is a very im- 
portant turning-point in the history of architecture inydimgland, we cannot 
be too careful in stating it. ’ 

Malachy? was Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland, and was 
a personal friend of St. Bernard, whom he visited more than once in his 





afterwards at Lismore. He was made Bishop of Connor@in 1124, being only twenty- 
nine years of age. After sitting there ten years, during which he wonderfully improved 
the manners of his people, he was advanced to Armagh.”— Cotton’s,Fasti Ecclesia 
Hibernica, vol. iii. p. 10. 


@ “Malachy O’Morgair, a man of high birth, was educated partly at Armagh and 
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monastery at Clairvaux, and eventually died there in his arms in 1148, 
Whether we consider this vision as really supernatural and niiraculous, or 
only the effect of a powerful imagination and memory, recalling what he had 
seen in France, the story as a whole bears evident marks of truth, and as 
St. Bernard wrote this life of his friend shortly after his death, it amounts 
to the best contemporary evidence. This shews most clearly that the Irish 
eople were not then acquainted with the art of building in hewn stone, 
and St. Malachy, who was an Irishman, but had been to Rome to fetch the 
pallium from the pope, was desirous to teach his countrymen an art which 
he had learned in his travels. The whole of this life is very important for 
the history of Christianity in Ireland, We find from a previous chapter 
that St. Malachy had previously built a wooden oratory at Bangor, but this 
was built in a few days, after the usual manner of the country. ‘“ Porro 
oratorium intra paucos dies consummatum est, de lignis quidem lavigatis, 
sed apte firmiterque contextum, opus Scoticum, pulchrum satis®.’”” The 
remains of the church‘at Bangor were unfortunately destroyed in the last 
century, but Dr. Petrie states that it was one of the largest and finest 
churches in Ireland. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Petrie is of opinion that the round or oval structures 
of rough stone and earth, popularly called beehive-houses, which are still 


Beehive-house on the great Isle of Aran, co. Galway 


found in considerable numbegs on the islands off the coast of Connemara, 
in the county of Galway, are of the sixth or seventh century, and asa cor- 
roboration of this opinion he quotes Bede’s description of the house and 
church built at Lindisfarne in the year 684 by St. Cuthbert, who is sup- 
posed to have been an Irishman, “or at all events received his education 
from Irish ecclegiastics.””. This evidence does not appear to us very satis- 
factory, but the description is very remarkable, and applies to those singular 
structures in the west of Ireland, as well as to the round pits found on the 
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sites of the towns and villages of the ancient Britons in many parts of 
England. ‘ 

“ This building was almost round, and four or five perches from wall to wall: this 
wall was on the outside, of the héight of a man, but in the inside was made much higher 
by sinking the natural rock. The wall was not formed of cut stone, nor of brick cemented 
with mortar, but wholly of rough stones and earth, which had been dug up from the 
middle of the enclosure ; and some of these stones, which had been carried from another 
place, were so large that four men could scarcely lift one of them. In the house were 
two chambers ‘, one of which was an oratory or small chapel, and the other for the com- 
mon uses of a habitation. he walls were in great part formed by digging away the 
earth inside and outside, and the roofs were formed of unhewn timber thatched with 
straw. Outside the enclosure, and at the entrance of the island, was a larger house for 
the accommodation of visitors, and near it a fountain,” or well ¢. 

“The annexed view gives a good idea of the general appearance of these round and 
oval housés, of which there are some hundreds still remaining, though generally more 
or less dilapidated. This house, known by the peasantry by the name of Clochan na 
carraige, or the stone house of the rock, is situated on the north side of the great 
island of Aran, in the bay of Galway, and is in its interi easurement, nineteen feet 
long, seven feet six inches broad, and eight feet high, and its walls are about four feet 
thick. Its doorway is but three feet high and two fee six inches wide on the 
outside, but narrows to two feet on the inside. The roof is formed as in all buildings 
of this class, by the gradual approximation of stones laid horizontally, till it.is closed 
at the top by a single stone, and the aperture in its centre served the double purpose 
of a window and ‘chimney ".’” 


These houses, though round or oval externally, are frequently square or 
oblong within. 


Oratory of Gallerus. 


The next example which we select from Dr. Petrie’s admirable work, is 
the Oratory of Gallerus, which belongs to another class, and appears to us 
- = 





‘ « Duas in Mansione habebat domus.” 
* Bede Vita 8S. Outhberti, apud Capgrave, Acta SS., p. 667. 
" Petrie, p. 127. 
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clearly of later date from its better construction. In the remote barony of 
Kerry, called Corgaguiny, and particularly in the neighbourhood of Smer- 
wick harbour, where the remains of stone fortresses and circular jstone 
houses are most numerously spread through ¢he valleys and on the moun- 
tains, we meet with several ancient oratories, built of uncemented stones, 
admirably fitted to each other, and their side walls converging from the 
base to the summit in curved lines; indeed, the end walls converge also, 
though in a much less degree. None of these structures shew any ac- 
quaintance with the principle of the arch, and the doorways, as in “the 
beehive-houses, are extremely low. The oratory of Gallerus is the most 
beautifully constructed and perfectly preserved of these ancient structures 
now remaining. This oratory, which is wholly built of the green stone of 
the district, is externally twenty-three feet long by ten broad, ang sixteen 
feet high. The doorway is five feet seven inches high, two feet four inches 
wide at the base, and one foot nine inches at the top, and the walls are 
four feet in thickness @t the base. It is placed in the west wall, as is 
usual in most of the small churches or oratories of Ireland. This oratory 
is lighted by a single Window in the east end. 

In some parts of Ireland the stone is not found in small pieces on the 
surface convenient for building purposes, but in solid rocks: these rocks 
are very hard and difficult to cut; but the rocks frequently consist of slate, 
or partake of that character, and are easily split in layers, varying in thick 
ness according to the quality of the stone. Sometimes, as in the valley of © 
Glendalough, it is in large masses, ten or twelve feet in length and two or 
three thick; these immense masses must have required many men to Tift 
one of them, but as we read of St. Malachy taking a hundred and thirty 
monks with him to build a church, and the country people assisting, there 
was no lack of hands. We have already quoted Bede’s account of building 
with large stones, one of which could not be moved by four men, and this 
account is as applicable to Ireland a8 to Lindisfarne. This kind of masonry 
has been called Cyclofiean, and has been supposed to be of fabulous anti- 
quity, but it is really a geological rather than an archeological question. 
Where such materials were found they were naturalfy used at any period. 

One of the most celebrated buildings of what is called Oyélopean masenryy ™ 
is the house or chapel popularly known by the name of St. Kevin’s Kitchen ; 
this name has evidently been given from its general appearance.only, fhe 
round tower on the west gable having very much the look of @ kitchen 
chimney. 

This cell is a simple oblong building, 30 ft. long by 22 ft. 3 in. wide ex- 
ternally ; the side walls are 11 ft. high, and 3 ft. 7 in. thick. e walls are 
of very large stones brought from the cliffs on the side o valley, and 
not hewn or cut in any way. The cell is coyered by a plain vault of the 
usual barrel form, the gable ends are twenty feet high, and there is a 
chamber above the vault six feet high in the centre, covered by the outer 
stone roof. But the Cyclopegm masonry ceases at the height of the side 
walls; the upper parts of the gables, the vault, the outer roof, and the round 
belfry tower built on the west gable, are of comparatively small stones, 
evidently a different and a later work. 

At the east end a chancel-arch has been cut through the wall, the top of 
which cuts through the original small east window. A chancel and a 
vestry have been added, apparently, by the character of the work, towards 
the end of the twelfth century; the chancel has been destroyed within the 
last few years, but the vestry remains. These additions appear to have 
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been made at the same time with the Vault and upper chambervand belfry, 
The date of the original cell is very uncertain. Dr. Petrie considers it as 
the original cell of St. Kevin, who died in 618. Such simple*structures as 
these may be of any age ; all we can say with any certainty'is that they are 
the work of a rude people before the arts of cutting stone and burning it 
into lime were introduced. Yet if these stone buildings were standing in the 
time of Archbishop Malachy, it is singular that St. Bernard does not men- 
tion them, and that the indignation of th€ people should have been so 
strongly roused by his* beginning to use stone for building, All that we 
know for certain respecting this cell is that it is recorded to have been 
burnt in 11631, which serves to prove that the roof was then of wood, as 
the stone walls would not burn, and the ledge left on the top of the side 
walls within may have been for a wall-plate to rest upon. The stone vault 
was doubtless then put on as a security against fire in future, and the other 
alterations and additions made at the same time. The Archbishop of 
Tuam and his suffragans, writing in 1214, mention that the city of-Glen- 
dalough had been “laid waste and desolate for nearly forty years *,”»pro- 
bably from the time of*the fire, and the various repairs and additions mp | 
have been made after that time; in remote parts of Ireland it is not at all 
improbable that the style of the twelfth century was continued in the 
early part of the thirteenth, as was the case in many other remote districts 
in other countries. 

The cathedral or principal church of the city of Glendalough is within a 
few yards of the cell, and evidently partakes of the same history; the lower 
= of the walls are of Cyclopean masonry, or rather, of the same sort of 
arge stones as those of the cell. The dressings of the east window and 
the south doorway are of cut stones of a different quality, and evidently 
insertions, probably after the fire, and their mouldings agree very well 
with the beginning of the thirteenth century. The round tower is de- 
tached, standing near the west end of the church, and quite within sight 
of the round belfry tower added to the west gable of the cell. 


St. Kevin's Cell, with the two Round Towers. 


When looking at these two round towers together, and comparing one 
with the other, it is impossible to doubt that they are of the same age, the 





' Annals of the four Masters, quoted by Petrie, p. 430. 
k Acta Sanctorum, quoted by Petrie, p. 128. 
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material and the work are precisely Of the same description. Photographic 
and stereoscopic views of these buildings may readily be obtained, and if a 
magnifying #lass is applied to them, the construction may be examined 
almost as well as on the spot. The probable date for all these works after 
the fire, including the two round towers, seems to be about 1220, when 
money had been raised by the stirring appeal of the bishops, speaking of 
the desecration of these holy places into dens of robbers and so forth, just 
the sort of appeal likely to rousé the Irish people to great exertions. 

The west doorways of the cell and of the cathedral are of the form so 
common in Ireland that it was evidently a regular Irish fashion, wider at 
the bottom than at the top. This fashion seems to have originated in the 
cairns, as at the hill of Dowth, and was formed originally of three rough 
stones, the two side stones drawn together slightly at the top to give a 

_ firmer hold and greater strength to the third stone, which formed the lintel. 
The fashion thus set was continued in Irish buildings commonly throughout 
the middle ages; it occurs in the oratory of Gallerus, in several of the 
churches or chapels in the valley of Glendalough, in the church of Killiney, 








IRISH DOORWAYS. 
Hill of Dowth. Church of Killiney 


near Dublin, a building of the twelfth century or early thirteenth,—the 
character is transition Nordin; in the castles of Maynooth and Athenry, 
of the thitf~enth ; in almost all the tower-built houses or castles of the four- 
teenth and fifteegth ; and in dated houses at Galway of the sixteenth. It 
is frequently usé@ for windows, as well as doorways. St. Columb’s cell at 
Kells is so much of the same character as that of St. Kevin that it is use- 
less to enter into a discussion respecting it. 

The next building of importance which calls for our attention is Cormac’s 
Chapel! on the rock of Casbel, and here, fortunately, we have an authentic 





! Archbishop Malachy was the friend and spiritual director of King Cormac, and it 
is probable that the chapel at Cashel was built at his suggestion, and with his assist- 
ance. The King had been expelled trom his kingdom by a faction, and restored to it, 
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history, which is so clearly made out by Dr. Petrie that there is no dis- 
puting it. The authentic Irish annals shew that it was begun about 1127, 
by Cormac Mac Carthy, king of Munster, and consecrated iff 1134, in the 
presence of the “archbishop and bishops of Munster, and the magnates of 
Ireland, lay and ecclesiastical™.” This is confirmed by various other 
authorities, and the manner in which it is mentioned shews that it was con- 
sidered a great event, It is a small building, about fifty feet long by 
sixteen wide, is divided into nave and chanéel, is vaulted, and has chambers 
between the vault and the roof, as in many other churches in Ireland; 





Cormac’s Chapel and Cashel Cathedral. 


and has two square towers, one on either side of the chancel-arch, thus 
producing a cruciform ground-plan. This chapel is covered with orna- 
ment, both within and without, of the rich@#t Norman character of the 
period, being built of a soft sandstone easily worked, brought from a 
quarry near the mouth of the river, about twenty milesgdistant. As this 
building is perfectly unique in Ireland, and exactly corresponds in all its 





partly by the help of Malachy, in 1127, the year in which the chapel was begun, pro- 
bably as a thankoffering for his restoration. See Bernardi Vita S. Malachie, cap. iv. 
8.8—10. The date is supplied by the “ Annals of Innisfallen,” quoted in the “ Life 
of Saint Malachy O’Morgair,” by the Rev. John O’Hanlon, 8vo., Dublin, 1859. This 
work is chiefly a translation of St. Bernard’s Life, but with valuable notes added from 
re sources, and has only fallen into our hands while this article was passing through 

e press, 

™ Annals, quoted by Petrie, p. 285. 
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details with similar structures in Normandy and in England at the same 
period, there is every probability that it is the work of Norman or English 
masons and sculptors. 

The two square towers which form the transepts (as at Exeter Cathedral 
about the same time) are of small dimensions, about twelve feet square, 
and very tall in proportion to their size, as is commonly the case in 
Ireland and in Italy. The round belfry-tower which stands detached in 
the churchyard, as usual in Ireland, seems to have been built immediately 
after the chapel, probably for additional bells, and with some stone that 
was left, being of the same soft yellow sandstone as the chapel, excepting 
that some layers of the hard stone of the country are introduced, either 
because the soft stone ran short, or under an idea of giving greater 
strength, as bond-stones, like the layers of Roman tiles in rubble walls. 
The round-tower is now separated from the chapel by the cathedral, which 
was built between them about a century afterwards. The round-tower is 
exactly of the same character of workmanship as the square towers, and 
the reason for building the one round and the other square, probably was 
because the one was detached, and the others were attached to the build- 
ing. The cathedral, and the castle which forms the west end of it, are 
built of the hard stone of the country, and are quite plain compared to 
the chapel; they were begun late in the twelfth century, and finished in 
the thirteenth. 

It is difficult to reconcile the two facts of the building of Cormac’s 
chapel in 1127-34, and the violent prejudices of the people against any 
building of stone at Bangor, by Malachy O’Morgair about 1120. The in- 
terval is too short for so great a change. The most probable explanation 
is, that St. Bernard has partially misunderstood the statement of his friend, 
and that the real wonder of the people was at the building with cut stone 
and burning lime, instead of their own rough and ready method of ranging 
the rough stones in walls, and filling the interstices with mud. It is pro- 
bable that at Bangor there was no soft stone to be had, and the process of 
cutting the hard stone of the country might well seem to the people an 
endless undertaking. The model which Malachy had in his mind (or saw 
in nis vision?) was doubtless his friend St. Bernard’s Monastery at Clair- 
vaux, which was, without doubt, of cut stone. This seems to reconcile 
the difficulty in a rational manner, consistent with probability, and with 
the general history of architecture. It is only to suppose Ireland, from 
its remote situation, to have been about a century behind the north of 
France, and half a century behind England, in the great architectural 
movement which began in Aquitaine in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, and spread gradually from thence northwards. It is difficult to 
find a building of cut stone between the time of the fall of the Roman 
empire and the beginning of the eleventh century in France, or the 
middle of it in England. In Ireland there is no evidence of any building 
of cut stone prior to Cormac’s chapel, which is expressly said by all autho- 
rities to be quite unique in character. There is some sculpture resem- 
bling that of Cormac’s chapel, but of rather later character, in the valley 
of Glendalough, in the church of the monastery"; it is most distinctly 
of Norman, and late Norman character. 

The rude buildings of rough unhewn stone, may be of any age, there is 
nothing to mark their date. That the celebrated round towers were the 





» See engravings of these fragments in Petrie, pp. 252—258. 
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belfry towers of the churches, standing detached in the churchyard, there 
is most abundant evidence. They were probably built round originally 
because they were built of rough stone, and there was no getting cut stone 
for the corners, or guoins, as they were called. The fashion thus set was 
continued after they were built of hewn stone, as at Cashel; and these 
belfry towers continued to be commonly built after this fashion through- 
out the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries their place is supplied by square towers, that is to say, towers 
square in plan, but equally tall and slender with the round towers. Instead 
of being placed in the churchyard, detached from the church, they are, 
however, placed between the nave and chancel, and are frequently in- 
troduced within the walls of an earlier church, probably with a view to 
form part of the fortifications, for most of the abbey churches in Ireland 
were fortified. Tall square towers of this description occur at Hoare Abbey, 
near Cashel, and Kilmallock Abbey, both in the county of Tipperary ; 
Clare-Galway Abbey, co. Galway; Trim Abbey and Sands, co. Meath ; 
and many others. 

The magnificent cathedral of Cashel, one of the glories of Ireland, 
has been wilfully stripped of the roof and desecrated by the Anglican 
dean and canons within the last hundred years, and its place supplied 
by a wretched meeting-house in the town, now called the cathedral, in 
order to save the said dean and canons the trouble of walking up the hill. 
Thanks to the zeal of Archdeacon Cotton, the ruins are now carefully pre- 
served and looked after. The infatuation of the Anglican Church and of 
the English government in Ireland during the last century, is almost be- 
yond belief. A sensitive and imaginative people like the Irish are pecu- 
liarly liable to be influenced by visible objects, and the Roman Catholic 
priests know well how to take advantage of this. They are particularly 
anxious to inculcate on the people that Protestantism and the religion of 
the Anglican Church owe their origin to Luther, or to the hated Cromwell, 
in contradistinction to the ancient Catholic Christian faith. As if to give 
them every possible assistance, the Anglican clergy have suffered the 
ancient churches throughout Ireland to fall into decay in hundreds of 
instances, their fine old roofs and stalls of carved Irish oak to be used 
as firewood, and the roofless walls to stand as perpetual memorials of the 
ancient faith, whilst the modern faith is represented by a snug meeting- 
house, as ugly as it is possible to contrive, and not worthy of the name of a 
church. Even the buildings of the ecclesiastical commissioners within the 
last dozen years are distinguished by the same meanness and ugliness. The 
only decent churches, or buildings that deserve the name of churches, are 
those which have been built by Mr, Sidney Herbert within the last four or 
five years; fortunately, these go some way to redeem the English name, 
and to shew the Irish people what Anglican churches ought to be; 
symbols of the ancient faith reformed and purified from the abuses of 
ignorance and superstition. Perhaps the Anglican clergy in Ireland will 
some day awaken to the same facts, and then we shall no longer have the 
disgrace to our nation, to know that of the two Anglican cathedrals in 
Dublin, the one is a mere college chapel, and the other a mere parish 
church; and that in the long vacation, that is, in the summer months, the 
wealthy University of Dublin, and the dean and canons of St. Patrick’s, 
cannot afford to have one daily service between them in the whole city of 
Dublin, notwithstanding the plain directions of the Book of Common Prayer 
of the United Church of England and Ireland. What must the Irish people 
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think of the religious zeal of the Anglican clergy, as compared to that of 
the Roman Catholic priests, who have daily service in every chapel, and 
large congregations in them? 

The restoration of St, Patrick’s Cathedral, after two centuries of neglect, 
has at last been commenced in good taste and in a good spirit; let us hope 
that it will be carried on and completed, and that the clergy connected 
with it will also partake of the spirit of this restoration and revival, and 
will awaken to the sense of their situation as ministers of Christ planted 
in the midst of a heathen and idolatrous population. The day will come 
when those ignorant masses will be taught in loving words, in their own 
native tongue, to search the Scriptures, and will learn that the words of the 
Prophets and the Psalms are as applicable to themselves as they were to 
the heathen nations of old; and when they learn that the Roman Church, 
in carefully suppressing the second commandment from her catechisms and 
her teaching, has betrayed her consciousness of her own idolatry, they will 
not be slow to throw off the yoke. At present they are blinded by igno- 
rance and prejudice; they are taught to identify Anglicanism with luke- 
warmness and indifference; to compare the easy, luxurious lives of the 
priests of the Reformed Christian Church, with the hard-working, self- 
denying labours of the priests of the Unreformed Christian Church. 

Our Saviour’s warnings against the danger of riches were never more 


St. Doulough’s, near Dublin 


needed than they were by the ministers of the Anglican Church in Ireland 
in the last century. Times are altering fast, and great results may be ex- 
pected to follow. The poor ignorant people have long been taught also to 
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identify in their minds the principles of the Anglican Church with the 
fierce bloody fanaticism of the followers of Cromwell; it will be hard to 
make them unlearn this traditional lesson. Gradually and kindly they 
must be taught that the religion of love is as much opposed to the cold- 
blooded cruelty of those fanatics, as to idolatry. But until the Anglican 
priests will learn to talk to them in their own native tongue, they can never 
compete on fair terms with their subtle adversaries. 

The next building which attracts our attention is the very singular struc- 
ture of St. Doulough’s, near Dublin. 

This is a most singular combination of church, house, and castle all in 
one, and all comprised in the space of forty feet long by sixteen wide. It 
is, very distinctly, work of the fourteenth century. The church or chapel 
occupies about half the length of the ground floor, and has an east window 
of two lights of rather early Decorated character; the side windows are 
single lancets. The building is remarkably lofty for its size, and has a very 
high pitched roof, the ridge of which reaches up nearly to the top of the 
central tower. In this roof are dwelling-rooms over the vault of the 
chapel ; at the west end are other dwelling-rooms, and as there are six 
windows one over the other in the west wall it appears to have been divided 
into that number of stories, but some of the floors have been removed. 
The stair-turret with the garderobes projects from the south face of the 
central tower ; this has a battlement of the stepped form, which is almost 
universally employed in Ireland, and the central tower seems evidently in- 
tended for serious defence, and not for ornament, nor for a belfry only. 
The windows here are mostly small square-headed loops, just as in the 
castles or tower-built houses of the same period. 
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Irish Stepped Battlement and Water-drains. 


The Irish stepped battlements call for a few remarks: their form is be- 
lieved to be peculiar to Ireland, although something like them may be seen 
in Scotland. Another peculiarity shewn in our woodcut is the row of small 
openings under the parapet to let the water run off the roof more freely 
than could be done by means of the waterspouts or gurgoyles used in Eng- 
land. The great quantity of rain which falls in Ireland made this pre- 
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caution necessary, and the same principle is carried out in a more orna- 
mental manner in several of the castles and houses of South Wales. 

The whole surface of Ireland is covered with ruins, and amongst them 
the most numerous and the most conspicuous are the old manor-houses, 
built in the form of towers for defence, and therefore called castles, or, in 
some districts, the Irish towers. These are almost within sight of each 
other over a large part of Ireland. They appear to have been used indis- 
criminately by the English or the Irish landlords; no distinction between 
the two has been discovered. They are generally square, but sometimes 
round, and are of all periods from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. 
Besides these there are numerous real castles or fortresses for soldiers, some 
of the finest and most perfect of which are those round the border of the 
English pale, to defend the country within that limit, such as Maynooth, and 
Trim, and Swords. The castles of Ireland would indeed afford a valuable 
addition to M. Viollet-le-Duc’s admirable work on the Military Architec- 
ture of the Middle Ages, but our limits warn us not to enter on the 
tempting theme. There are also many smaller castles, with their keeps 
and walls of enceinte, after the fashion of the baronial castles of England, 
combining the military and domestic character. Such is Bullock Castle, 
near Dublin, which may be as early as the twelfth century, and served 
to protect the port of Dalkey, where the trade of Dublin was carried 
on for centuries. 


Bullock Castle, at Dalkey, near Dublin. 


This is of rough stone, and so plain that it may be of any period ; it has 
the usual picturesque battlements and a valley roof, that is, the two ends 
are higher than the centre, an arrangement which is common in the Irish 
castles and larger houses. It has an archway through, to connect the 
inner and outer bailey, (ballium,) or bawm, as the Irish call it, and was 
so placed as to protect both those enclosures, into which cattle were driven 
for protection in case of need. 

The more usual form of these Irish towers, or tower-built houses, is well 
shewn in the accompanying woodcut. The walls usually remain perfect, and 
the stone vaults, which were generally over the ground-room, and frequently 
over one or two of the upper rooms; but the roof and every scrap of wood- 
work have always been burnt. In a few rare instances the roofs and 
floors have been preserved and the house is still inhabited, as two small 
houses at Dalkey and one at Kilmallock. In a few instances also the roofs 
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and floors have lately been restored and the house inhabited by a farmer, 
the usual fate of the old manor-houses in England. Nor do these towers 
prove such inconvenient houses as would at first sight be supposed, and it 
is to be hoped that the fashion of restoring them to use will spread. In 
their present roofless state they add much to the appearance of desolation so 
commonly remarked in Ireland, and serve as a standing reproach to the 
English government, and as perpetual monuments of the atrocities of Crom- 
well’s soldiers, These towers usually have the ground-room for a cellar, 
or store-room, the kitchen on the first floor, and the state apartment at the 
top. Some of the floors are frequently divided by a stone vault, others by 
a wooden floor only; at least the marks of the floor remain, with the 
fireplace, the windows and the gardrobes, on each floor, the wood-work 
being all gone. In the larger houses, as in Bullock Castle, about a third 
part is separated off by a partition wall all the way up, this smaller portion 
forming bed-rooms. The staircase is usually in the thickness of the wall, 
and a straight flight from floor to floor, but often winding in one corner or 
in a turret. 

The entrance to an Irish house, castle, or tower, is usually protected in a 
manner unknown in England, or at least not commonly known, for there 
are a few instances of a similar arrangement in England. There is no 
external porch, but the doorway opens into a small square space, about six 
feet square and eight or ten high; in front is the door to the cellar, on the 
right is the door to a small guard-chamber, on the left the door to the 


An Irish Tower-house. 


staircase; each of these doors is barred on the other side, so that the 
visitor can proceed no further without permission, and immediately over his 
head is a small square or round hole, emphatically called “ the murthering 
hole ;” this opens into a small chamber in which a pile of paving stones 
was kept ready for use, so that if an enemy had forced the outer door he 
would not be much the forwarder. These precautions were obviously 
taken to guard against any sudden surprise. Even in the better sort 
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of cabins a similar precaution is taken, the outer door opens right against 
the side of the central chimney-stack, with a door on each side into the 
usual two apartments; both doors were kept barred, or speared, as it was 
called, and in front was a small opening, or squint, from the chimney- 
corner to enable the inmates to ascertain the character of the visitor before 
he was admitted. In the Castle of Cashel, and some other instances, a 
further precaution is taken, a flue is carried up from “the murthering hole” 
to the side of the kitchen fireplace, opening into the hearth, so as to be quite 
convenient for pouring down scalding water or molten lead on the assailant, 
whose armour would be a poor protection for his body in such a case. 

The tower-houses are so numerous that it is in vain to attempt to give 
a catalogue of them, we must be content to mention a few examples. 
Loughmore Castle, co. Tipperary, is a square tower of the early part of the 
thirteenth century, with an Elizabethan mansion added om to it. The 
state room at the top of the tower is 36 feet long by 28 feet wide, and the 
whole is well built of cut stone, so that it must always have been a house 
of some importance. Ballincolig, near Cork, and Athenry, co. Galway, are 
also of the thirteenth, the latter particularly fine and interesting. Borris 
Castle, near Thurles, co. Tipperary, is a plain massive square tower, ap- 
parently of the fourteenth; Gralla and Mycarkey, also near Thurles, are 
square towers of the usual character of the fifteenth. Ballynahow Castle, 
in the same neighbourhood, is of the same character, but round instead of 
square. In the town of Thurles there are three tower-built houses of the 
fifteenth century. 

Kilmallock has not only the tower gate-house before mentioned as still 
inhabited, but in the street is a fine row of Elizabethan houses, well worthy 
of the study of the architect for modern street fronts, and very superior to 
what we commonly see. 
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Street of Kilmallock 


Fanstown, Ballygruffan, and Bruff, all near Kilmallock, are tower- 


houses of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. : 
Blarney Castle, near Cork, is a fine tower-house of the fifteenth, with a 
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large square turret on one side for the offices, of the same period, and 
an Elizabethan mansion added. Augnamure Castle, co. Galway, on the 
borders of Connemara, is a fine castle of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Ballindruff, co. Galway, and Clare-Galway Castle, are fine square 
towers of the fifteenth. Coor Castle, on the hill of Howth, is a small square 
tower of the fifteenth. Drimnagh Castle, near Dublin, is a plain, poor 
example, but still inhabited, and has the moat perfect. Malahide Castle is 
also still inhabited by Lord Talbot de Malahide, but is much modernised, and 
has not much architectural interest remaining. Howth Castle is also much 
modernised, but has ancient portions, it is still inhabited by Lord Howth. 

The town of Galway contains many houses of the Elizabethan period, 
several of which have been newly fronted and modernised. The finest 
house is the one called Lynch Castle, from the great family of that name. 
It has been entirely rebuilt from the ground, but fortunately the greater 
part of the old carved stone-work has been built up in the face of the wall 
to preserve it, and as ornament, but without regard to the original 
position or use of the different parts. This carving is very beautiful, and 
admirably executed in the hard limestone, but the character of the work is 
of the very latest Gothic, of the time of Henry VIII., whose arms form a 
part of these ornaments. 

In style it is thoroughly Irish, and the idea of its being Spanish is alto- 
gether a fancy. The specimen which we annex will shew distinctly the 
Irish character of the ornament, the set-off in the dripstone, the tongue- 


Part of the House called Castle Banks. at Galway, a.p. 1612. 


shaped corbel, the interlaced ornament popularly called Runic; this ori- 
ginated in copying the wattling, or wicker-work, which we have seen 
to have been common in Ireland in the twelfth century, and in this instance, 
as in so many other things in this country, the fashion once set was con- 
tinued for a long period, to the very close of Gothic ornament, as here we 
have it in work of the Elizabethan period. Several of these houses at 
Galway have their dates carved among the ornaments with the family 
arms,—as Banks, 1612; Brown and Lynch, 1627. 
Gewt. Mae. Vox. CCVII. 3K 
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SKETCH-BOOK OF WILARS DE HONECORT®. 


* Wirars pe Honecort salutes you, and implores all who labour at the 
different kinds of work contained in this book to pray for his soul, and hold 
him in remembrance. For in this book may be found good help to the 
knowledge of the great powers of masonry, and of devices in carpentry. 
It also shews the power of the art of delineation, the outlines being 
regulated and taught in accordance with geometry.” 

When the Picard architect wrote thus, he doubtless had but little idea 
that his collection of drawings, after lying unknown and uncared for during 
six centuries, was one day to be reproduced to an extent unheard of in the 
thirteenth century, and his name and works to be the nine days’ wonder of the 
whole European profession. A most singular lot has befallen the posthumous 
reputation of Wilars: less fortunate in some respects than his more distin- 
guished contemporaries, such as Pierre de Montereau and Robert de Coucy, 
whose works at the present day excite our admiration, there is no known 
production of Wilars to which the student can refer, should he wish to com- 
pare the practice and precepts of the author of the Sketch-book. The choir 
of Cambray was pulled down during the revolution, and of his works in ¢« 
Hungary there remain but the foundations of a church he might possibly.¢\ 
have built. But if his works have perished, at all events we know much * 
more about him than about any other medieval architect. It would appear 
from internal evidence that for some time before the journey he made to 
Hungary, he was in the habit of noting down objects and things he desired 
to remember, as well as others, such as studies from the life, to which he 
might want to refer and make use of. Some of the drawings, such as 
Pl. 26, representing the youth and the lady, were evidently done before the 
book was bound up; for the spears of the horsemen, Pl. 15, which is on 
the same sheet of parchment, come into Pl. 26. According to M. Quiche- 
rat, we can trace the journey of Wilars into Hungary by means of the 
sketches. Thus, setting out from Cambray, of which he gives a plan of the 
choir of the cathedral, we find him making sketches at Laon, Rheims, 
Meaux, Chartres, Lausanne, and Hungary. The itinerary would doubtless 
have been more complete had we the missing leaves of the book, but un- 
fortunately we have to deplore the loss of more than a third of them, 
thirteen of which had disappeared before the pagination of the fifteenth 
century was made, while the other eight have been abstracted since that 
time. Leaving the contents for the present, it is not a little curious to note 
the history of the book, from the time when J. Mancel re-paged it, to its 
publication by the Messrs. Parker, with all the means and appliances, both 
intellectual and mechanical, of the nineteenth century. 

Its modern history begins with its seizure as national property by the 
Republic one and indivisible. It was then in the library of the Abbey of 





* “Facsimile of the Sketch-book of Wilars de Honecort, an Architect of the 
Thirteenth Century ; with Commentaries and Descriptions by M. J. B. A. Lassus, late 
Architect of Notre-dame and of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, &c., and by M. J. 
Quicherat, Professor of Archeology at the Ecole des Chartes at Paris: Translated and 
Edited, with many additional Articles and Notes, by the Rev. Robert Willis, M.A., 
F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge ; Member of the Imperial Legion of Honour ; Corresponding Member 
~é se ~~ Academy of Sciences at Turin, &c., &.” (London: J. H. and Jas. 
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St. Germain des Prés, and is still ranked in the St. Germain Latin collec- 
tion of the national library. The first person who noticed it was M. Wil- 
lemin, who engraved several subjects in his Monuments Frangais inedits, 
which, although published in 1839, was commenced in 1806. The de- 
scription given in that work, although written by M. Pottier, must, as 
Protessor Willis remarks, have been taken from the notes made by Wille- 
min, and not from actual inspection. 

The facsimiles, although not incorrect, fail in rendering the firm, bold, 
and yet careful touch of Wilars, and indeed something of the same, 
although in a very much less degree, may be said with regard to even the 
present facsimiles. The~truth is, that in the endeavour to shew every 
little deviation or spurt of the pen, the tracer has got the lines much more 
jagged than the original. 

In 1849 M. Jules Quicherat published a most able and original account 
of the work in the Revue Archéologique, illustrating the subject with 
several facsimiles engraved on wood. To that essay Mr, Willis tells us he 
owes his first knowledge of the existence of the MS., and accordingly, in 
1851 he sought the original in the Bibliothéque Imperiale, and obtained 
the rare privilege of tracing those pages which interested him as belonging 
to architecture and mechanism. It would appear to have been the in- 
tention of Mr. Willis to publish a commentary upon this portion of the 
Sketch-book, but the project was laid aside in consequence of the an- 
nouncement that the whole was to be engraved in facsimile under the 
direction of M. Lassus. 

Upon the lamented death of this gentleman in 1857, the unfinished 
work was completed by M. Alfred Darcel, and consequently published last 

ear, 

: Mr, Parker having made arrangements with M. Lassus before his death 
for a certain number of the plates and the right of translation, at once had 
recourse to Professor Willis, who has thus been enabled to embody his own 
labours with the French edition, thus amending those portions where it 
was most strikingly deficient, viz. the architecture and mechanics, besides 
supplying the very talented and clever treatise of M. Quicherat, in place of 
a somewhat long and tedious controversy of M. Lassus upon the respective 
merits of the classic and medieval styles; a subject, by the way, upon 
which all the purchasers of the present book doubtless long ago have made 
up their minds. 

We have, therefore, in the present edition the results of the labours of 
all the commentators on the book, viz. M. Quicherat, Lassus, Darcel, and 
Willis, all of whose property is marked with their distinguishing initials. 
There are twenty additional woodcuts from various sources, such as the 
Bodleian Library, &c., besides two views of the chapels of Rheims Cathe- 
dral, obligingly lent by the editors of M. Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionary of 
Architecture. The contents of the book are as follows.—First, a preface by 
Professor Willis, in which he gives his opinion of the MS., the reasons 
which induced him to undertake the present work, and a short memoir of 
Lassus; then follows a list of the plates; and thirdly, M. Quicherat’s 
Essay from the Revue Archéologique. We have next a detailed account of 
the MS., and a tabular view of the paging, shewing the various paginations 
and the subsequent losses; this table is more important than would appear 
at first sight, inasmuch as it goes a good way to prove that the present 
binding is the original one. We have then the facsimiles with the descrip- 
tion to each plate, preceded by a most useful classified list of the subjects of 
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the drawings; divided into sacred or emblematical figures, secular figures, 
animals, flowers, plans, drawings of architecture, practical geometry, 


masonry, carpentry, machines, and receipts; the latter comprising hy- 


draulic cement, depilatory paste, a potion to cure wounds, and how to 
preserve flowers. 

To the archeologist and antiquarian the most interesting part of this 
book will undoubtedly be the figures, inasmuch as it would appear to settle 
several disputed points concerning the art 
and costume of the middle ages. For in- 
stance, Pl. 27, representing two wrestlers, 
and its accompanying illustration from the 
Roman d’Alexandre in the Bodleian Library, 
shew very completely the arrangement of the 
drawers, or brates, which were confined round 
the waist by a cord, exactly in the same 
manner as the mouth of a lawyer’s blue bag 
is secured: very curiously, in Pl. 42, where 
there is a nude study from the life, the waist 
of the figure shews the mark made by the 
habitual wear of this cord. The bottom of 
the drawers, which descended when untied to 
the middle of the calf of the leg, had also 
cords, with which they were doubtless fas- 
tened below the knee, thus giving the garment very much the same 
appearance as the breeches worn by the Zouaves. The bottom part of 
the leg was encased in long stockings, or bas de chausses, which were 
fastened to the girdle by means of a single tie each, called lie-grégques. 
Hence, M. Lassus tells us, “ that the letter Y, assuming |’Y as a rebus for 
lie, became the sign of a mercer’s shop, and still continues in use for that 
purpose in many places, although its connection with that trade is forgotten 
by the public.” 

Another excellent example of costume is afforded in the very spirited 
drawing, Pl. 26, although, when M. Lassus says that the youth wears 
a chapeau d’orfroi, he probably means a chaplet of goldsmiths’ work, and 
not a cap of orfroi, or gold embroidery, as the translation renders it. 
Indeed, a glance at the plate shews that his head must be uncovered, for 
the lines of the face are continued on the other side of the small ring 
representing the chaplet. The use of the chap!et was evident in an age 
when the hair was worn long, for it prevented the side curls from getting 
disordered, or being blown by the wind across the eyes. In some trades 
at the present day the workmen confine their hair in a similar manner by 
means of a piece of wire. 

The publication of the sketches of Wilars also settles the long-disputed 
question as to whether the artists of the middle ages drew from the life, 
and more especially from the undraped figure. Here we find Wilars, not 
a simple painter or sculptor, who might naturally be supposed to do so, 
but an architect, and most likely a man of mature age, and so far advanced 
in his profession as to be entrusted with the building of the choir of a cathe- 
dral, not only studying the nude and draped life, but also copying and 
taking hints from the antique itself. Now with all our boasted improvement 
and education, could as much be conscientiously said concerning many of 
the elder members of the same profession in England? It is not always an 
easy task to discriminate which figures are copied from nature, and which 


MS. of the Roman d’Alexandre, Bodl. 264. 
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from contemporary sculpture and painting. However, there can be no 
doubt respecting the two nude figures on Pl. 42, for they exhibit exactly 
those faults and mistakes which would naturally be made by a draughtsman 
ignorant of anatomy. Thus he indicates the unimportant markings with as 
strong a line as the larger muscles; he mistakes the serrati for the ribs; 
the patella is made circular, and the scapular head of the clavicle is shewn 
somewhere in the middle of the neck. The same sort of faults are observable 
in the lions, Pls. 46 and 47, which, he distinctly tells us, “et sacies bien 
quil fu contrefais al vif.” 

These drawings of the lion, but more especially Pl. 17, are so con- 
ventional, that M. Lassus thinks that they were drawn from memory alone ; 
but we all know how much more difficult it is to draw from animals who 
are continually changing their position, than it is from human beings who 
can be made to remain quiet for a time. Besides, take any one accustomed 
to conventional drawing, and set him, without any previous knowledge of 
anatomy, to draw from the life in motion, and the result will be that after 
some time he will get puzzled, and at last fall back upon his conventionalism ; 
but still the drawing will not be wholly conventional, but will retain some- 
thing of nature in it, for no one can go to nature without getting some 
good. Now this has been the case with Wilars. There is something 
natural in the pose of the lion in Pl. 46: the head, which is in profile, and 
consequently easy to draw, as well as the forepart of the body, are not so 
very unlike the life ; but the legs, which were probably in motion, are by no 
means so good. Again, when in Pl. 47 he set to work to ‘make a front 
view of the animal, the result is a complete failure: in the first place, it was 
a position an animal confined in a cage was very unlikely to keep for any 
length of time; and secondly, nearly every part would require some 
amount of foreshortening. Wilars was consequently obliged to fall back upon 
his conventional idea of a lion, and the result is that his nineteenth-century 
editor tells us, “ that without his assurance this fact (i.e. the drawing being 
taken from the life) would hardly have been suspected, for never did 
nature give to the king of the animals a body so rounded or a face so 
human as those which he has assigned to him.” 

The front elevation of a horse in Pl. 45 is considerably better, but 
then, he had probably drawn from horses before, whereas he was not 
likely every day to get the run of a menagerie, as he would appear to have 
had when he drew the lion. He also draws a porcupine, a bear, a 
paroquet, and an ostrich, besides several other animals, such as cats and 
dogs, and insects, which must of course have been continually before his 
view. 

In two instances he puts down what he heard from the Barnum of the 
menagerie about the animals exhibited. Thus concerning the lion :— 


“Tam going to tell you how a lion is trained. His master brings two young dogs. 
When he wants to make the lion do anything, he commands him to do it. If the lion 
growls, he beats the dogs. The lion is so perplexed when he sees the dogs beaten, that 
he refrains his ill-humour, and does as he is bid. But when he is really enraged, there 
is no help for it, for, right or wrong, he will do nothing for anybody. Remember that 
this lion was drawn from life.”—(p. 171.) 


And a portrait of the master and the two little dogs is accordingly added. 
Over the drawing of the porcupine is written :— 


“This is a porcupine. It is a little animal which shoots forth its quills when it is 
angry.”—(p. 173.) 
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There are two groups evidently drawn from nature in Pls. 16 and 27; 
the first represents two masons (according to M. Lassus) disputing over the 
dice, and the latter the group of wrestlers above referred to. M. Ramé 
has remarked the curious coincidence between this group and one of the 
same subject sculptured on the stalls at Lausanne. Now Wilars visited 
Lausanne, for he gives us a drawing of the rose window of the cathedral, 
(very incorrect, by the way,) and M. Ramé’s theory (and by no means an 
unlikely one) is that Wilars and the local architect, or sculptor, both 
studied from the same model. From all accounts, the sculpture is so ill 
executed, that it would become a very unlikely subject for imitation. 
Mr. Willis, on the other hand, thinks that the sketch is a copy from the 
bas-relief, in the same manner as others of his sketches are evidently copies 
of executed works. Without a drawing of the sculpture it would be diffi- 
cult to arrive at a satisfactory decision, but as Wilars never appears to 
have copied anything literally, witness the windows at Chartres and 
Lausanne among others, it is just possible that he might have improved 
upon the original sculpture, especially as it was so badly executed, 

On the other hand, he is far from improving the antique when he copies 
it. The combats with lions, Pls, 51, 52, are, it is true, by no means ill done, 
but then, they were copied from some now lost consular diptychs in low 
relief. Again, the Mercury, Pl. 57, is very creditable, but then, it has 
every appearance of having been taken from a painting; but Pl. 21, an 
elaborate study from a statue, upon which he has evidently taken great 
pains, for it is shaded with bistre, is by no means so deserving of our praise. 
In the proper position of the figure he would have had a rather difficult 
piece of drawing in shewing the head of the femur and the foreshortening 
of the glutei muscles; but his way of meeting the case was to do exactly as 
shortsighted persons are apt to do when drawing from an object, viz to go 
nearer, and consequently to see more of one portion of the object than they 
did in their first position: Wilars did this with the muscles in question, 
and has consequently represented his figure with a most protuberant hip. 
At the same time, it is impossible to deny that the anatomy is very much 
superior to that of his other figures, Pl. 42, which we noticed as being 
drawn from the life; the articulations are better, the patella approaches 
the proper shape, but the clavicle is still wrong: while another fact to be 
noticed is the separation of the great toe from the others, which is in- 
variably observed in the antique, and in the feet of persons who do not 
wear shoes; in the figure, Pl. 42, the great toe is pushed close up to the 
other toes. 

In his other and last study from the antique, which he designates as “The 
sepulchre of a Saracen that I once saw,” but which was probably a Gallo- 
Roman sepulchre, he is by no means faithful to his original» ; and so great 
are the discrepancies, that the only way to account for them would be to 
suppose that the drawing was made on the spot with a leaden or silver 
point alone, and that it was inked in when the original lines had become 
indistinct and faded; hence the features are not filled up, and hence the 
medizval contour of the heads and the presence of the thirteenth-century 
finial and vases. 





* One of the Chertsey tiles now in the Museum at Brompton has evidently been 
copied from an antique. Could Wilars have made the sketches for these tiles? They 
are certainly somewhat in his style, and the original wooden moulds very probably 
came from France. 
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Plates 34 to 37 are occupied with what Wilars calls the elements of por- 
traiture (le mate de la portraiture), or, as he further explains it on the 
reverse of the page, “‘ The power of the lines of portraiture for facilitating 
work as taught by the art of geometry.” Now Wilars, in all probability, 
had no intention to shew the art of constructing figures by some geo- 
metrical system, as some have supposed; all he attempted (as M. Qui- 
cherat very properly tells us) “was to teach a mere art of readily repro- 
ducing certain attitudes, by merely retaining in the memory the simple 
geometrical figures which are respectively associated with them. The 
matiére de portraiture is, in truth, a mere routine, and the drawings 
are a set of patterns for a certain number of selected subjects; but it 
is remarkable that the peculiar attitudes and aspects produced by this 
method are precisely those which characterize the works of the painters 
and sculptors of the thirteenth century.” It may even be simply a num- 
ber of examples shewing the application of guide-lines, and exhibits another 
proof, if one was wanted, that no geometrical system ever did or ever will 
supply the place of dexterity of hand or application of thought. 

Wilars, indeed, completely disproves the theories of those gentlemen 
who imagine that our cathedrals were designed with the help of squares, 
circles, triangles, or what they quaintly term the vesica piscis. 

Lastly, the beaver, Pl. 13, which M. Lassus calls a dog, deserves attention, 
as an almost identical figure of the same animal occurs among the incised 
stones which formed the pavement of the choir at St. Omer; this particular 
stone has, however, been removed to the museum. 

In his architectural sketches Wilars gives us but little of his own de- 
signs. The plan of Cambray is probably his own work, and he certainly 
must claim half the credit for the plan of the eastern end of a church which, 
he tells us, was the production of “ Ulardus d’Hunecort et Petrus de 
Corbeia inter se disputando.”” He also gives us plans of the eastern ends 
of Vaucelles and Meaux, in all probability preliminary studies, like the 
elaborate drawings from Rheims, for his own work at Cambray. Mr. Willis 
has admirably illustrated the plates relating to Rheims, both by his obser- 
vations and by the addition of sundry woodcuts :— 


“‘ In the next page you may see the elevations of the chapels of the Church of Rheims 
on the outside, from the beginning to the end, just as they are. In the same manner will 
be those of Cambray if they are rightly made. The upper tablement (or entablature) 
must have merlons.’ ” 

“By comparing this exterior view with M. Viollet-le-Duc’s accurate sketch of the 
chapel, it will be seen that the principal features are delineated with tolerable fidelity. 
It shews the circular form below the window-sills and the polygonal above. In the 
reality, a huge buttress for the support of the flying buttresses of the clerestory is 
introduced between each apsidal chapel, and this buttress is omitted by our artist on 
both sides of his drawing. Had he not inserted the base and capital of a lateral 
window-shaft beyond each of his outer buttresses, the double outline of the latter 
might very well have been intended to shew the face of the great buttress, so that it 
is probable that the facings of the great buttresses were not completed at the time of 
his visit, and that he finished them subsequently in his sketch in imitation of the 
others. In the tracery of the window the circle is truly represented as having its 
bowtell molding completely detached from that which circumscribes the arch-head of 
the window, but mitred with those of the light-heads. He has also marked the joints 
of the masonry in the tracery of one of these windows. The angels with outspread 
wings still stand on the pentagonal abacus of a short pentagonal pedestal, as in the 
drawing, and over their heads is an insignificant canopy, not very different from that 
represented.” —(p. 217.) 


These drawings of Rheims, as also those of the tower at Laon, are very 
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careful and correct compared with others of his drawings, such as the 
rose windows of Chartres and Lausanne. The reason is evident; the 
former were drawn as studies for his own work at Cambray ; indeed, he tells 
us in one place,— 

“In the next page you see the elevations of the chapels of the Church of Rheims on 
the outside, from the beginning to the end just as they are. In the same manner will 
be those of Cambray if they are rightly made. The upper tablement (or entablature) 
must have merlons.”—(p. 217.) 
whereas, in the latter, he drew the original with his own improvements ; 
thus at Chartres he turns the inner circle slightly round, so as to get more 
light, while Lausanne is so altered as scarcely to be recognised. 

Among other things, we find drawings of a clock-tower, evidently a small 
wooden construction like that in Beauvais Cathedral; the labyrinth of Char- 
tres Cathedral ; a stall, and two elaborately carved ends called poupées ; some 
tile-pavements from Hungary ; a hand-warmer similar to those used in the 
East at the present day; a monumental or wayside cross, and a lectern; 
this latter is triangular in plan, and was re-drawn in good perspective, with 
a little alteration, by the late M. Lassus in his designs for Lille Cathedral, 
but the effect was not very successful, even with all the help of good 
perspective and colour. After all, we might imagine it to be a vagary of 
Wilars, like his machine for perpetual motion; but as he tells us,— 

“ Whosoever desires to make a lectern to read the Gospel from, will see here the 
best form which I construct. Three serpents rest on the ground, and upon them is 
fixed a plank in the form of a trefoil. On this rest three serpents in a different di- 
rection, with columns of the same height as those serpents, and above is a triangle. 
Over all you see how perfect is the form of the lectern, of which you have the portrait. 
In the middle of the three columns there must be a stem to carry the pummel upon 
which the eagle is placed.”—(p. 45.) 
we must believe that he was actually in the habit of making lecterns of 
this shape, and approved of them. 

As to the practical geometry, it would be impossible to give an idea of it 
without the plates, and the same indeed may be said of his masonry. As 
Professor Willis remarks, Wilars had here no intention of shewing the 
whole system of his day, but simply to collect a number of expedients for 
his own future guidance. This part of the work has received the particular 
attention of the English editor, and the result is exactly what might be 
expected from his antecedents: the explanations which in the French 
edition are confused and very often wrong, become as clear as they can 
reasonably be expected to be; but it cannot be said, when the reader 
has got through them, that his knowledge of mechanics or geometry is at 
all increased. The real truth is, that the nineteenth century is as far 
superior to the thirteenth in mechanical contrivances, as the thirteenth cen- 
tury was to the nineteenth in architecture and the arts. 

The architect will regret the small space devoted to carpentry, more 
especially as so very few examples remain of woodwork of the epoch when 
Wilars flourished, but it is by no means unlikely that the missing leaves 
would have satisfied us upon this point, more especially as he mentions 
des engiens de carpenterie in the introductory sentence: these, however, 
may perhaps refer to the machines, such as the saw-mill, the screw to raise 
weights, the wheel for perpetual motion, the cross-bow, and the trebuchet, 
(the latter the subject of an excellent essay by Mr. Willis) :— 

* For the comparison of this engine with the more common form, three illustrations 
from manuscripts of the fourteenth century are added below. The principal agent 
of the trebuchet is the verge, a long straight lever, to which is fixed an axis at a point 
that divides the length into two unequal parts, or arms. The short arm of the verge 
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is accordingly thick and strong, and the long arm gradually tapered from the axis 
to the extremity. 

“From the short arm is 
suspended a chest, or otherre- 
ceptacle, roughly constructed 
of boards, and, as Honecort 
tells us, filled with earth, or, MN 
of course, with stones,gravel, e) 
or sand, as most convenient. 
In the vignette from the 
Roman d Alexandre it re- 
sembles a tub with hoops. 
In nearly all the drawings it 
is wider below than above, 
and its bottom curved, in 
order to accommodate its 
form to the swinging motion 
which it must have as- 
sumed, and which would 


have brought the corners of 4 
a square-sided chest awk- 


wardly into contact with the 


frame or other parts of the i / 


engine. Its sides would be ~ 
best made parallel, as they ie f 


are usually shewn. 
“ The sling by which the Trebuchet, from a German Miniature of the fourteenth century 


discharge of the missile is effected consists of a long rope, to the middle of which is 
attached a kind of mat formed of ropes, interwoven with the main rope in such a 
manner that, when the latter is doubled in half, the mat shall constitute a bag capable 
of embracing and retaining the missile, as the drawing shews. But if the main rope 
be stretched straight the stone will be released. This sling is suspended by both ends 
from the long arm of the verge; its inner end is attached toa staple fixed near the 
extremity of the arm. Its outer end is furnished with a ring, which is merely 
slipped over a metallic spike that terminates the verge.”—(pp. 197, 198.) 

Among the machines we find the machinery for a heliotropic angel, 
the said angel evidently being intended for the roof of a cathedral. Also 
an eagle who turned his head to the deacon when the Gospel was read, 
a Tantalus cup, and a dark lantern. 

Such are the contents of the Sketch-book of Wilars de Honecort, of 
whom, if he had not drawn it, we should never have heard. Of his con- 
dition in life and social status we know absolutely nothing; it has even 
been attempted to deny the fact of his being an architect, on account of the 
figures being better drawn than his architecture, the supporters of this 
theory forgetting the minute directions and details occasionally written 
or drawn to the architecture. On the contrary, we see none to the 
figures and animals; the reason was, as an architect he occasionally 
took details for his further information, but was satisfied with the figure 
as he drew it; probably he did not paint or sculpture himself, but was 
simply called on for the general grouping and arrangement of the sculp- 
ture ; to do this he was obliged to draw tolerably well, and yet not so well 
as a regular painter, otherwise we should have seen studies of hands, feet, 
and features in the Sketch-book, whi¢h we do not see. Wilars, it is true, 
drew his architecture badly and out of perspective, but we all know how 
the actual architecture of the age is esteemed, and how preciously we pre- 
serve it. We for the first half of the nineteenth century have drawn and 
coloured most beautifully, but how about owr architecture, and how much 
of it will be preserved by a future age, if it ever comes down to them. 





























LORD PALMERSTON AND THE DESIGNS FOR THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE; OR, CLASSICAL versus GOTHIC. 


WE consider it as a fortunate circumstance that the decision of this 
question has been deferred for six months, with a promise that it shall 
not be settled without being brought before Parliament. By this means 
it has become the plain duty of every member of Parliament to examine 
the question for himself and endeavour to understand it, although he may 
never have thought about it before. Nor is this duty confined to our 
representatives, it applies equally to their constituents, and especially to 
those educated persons who have power to influence both the constituents 
and the representatives. 

Unfortunately, a large number of persons, generally well educated and 
well informed on other subjects, are supremely ignorant upon this, simply 
because they have never heeded it, never given any attention to it, have 
considered it as merely an architect’s question; which is a great mistake: 
to be ignorant of the general history of architecture, is to be ignorant of a 
very essential part of all history; and the architects as a body are generally 
more ignorant of the history of their own art than the generality of edu- 
cated persons in other professions. 

It may therefore be useful, without pretending to enter deeply into the 
subject, to give a slight general outline of that part of it which bears 
practically on the present question, the different styles of architecture in 
use in England, and their leading characteristics. The subject will appear 
very trite to many of our readers, but to others we are convinced that 
such a summary view will be useful, if only by way of reminder. These 
styles are :— 

I. Tue pure Greex. The characteristics of this are, the columns and 
the entablature, a bold projecting horizontal entablature carried on a series 
of columns, forming a colonnade, or with a roof and pediment over it, 
forming a portico. The main building is behind this portico, and originally 
consisted of the cella only, open to the sky in the centre, or lighted from 
above. Windows are unknown in this style in its purity. The only 
Grecian buildings we have remaining are temples; we have no palaces, or 
houses, or public buildings of this style, and windows must of necessity 
be always ugly blots when they are introduced in it *. 

II. Toe Roman. This differs from the Greek in substituting a series 
of arches for columns, and an arcade for a colonnade ; but the horizontal 
entablature carried on the arcade is still the most prominent feature. The 





* The College of Physicians in Pall Mall East is an example of the gloominess pro- 
duced by the attempt to naturalize pure Greek in England. 
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principal lines of the building are still horizontal. The Romans had no 
building stone in their own country, their buildings are all constructed of 
brick,—hence the substitution of arcades for colonnades. It is true that 
Grecian porticoes, with marble columns imported from other countrieés, are 
often added to the face of Roman buildings, and marble columns are applied 
on the face of the piers as ornaments. The Romans also made some varia- 
tions in the working of their columns from the Greek models, but neither 
porticoes nor columns are any natural part of the Roman construction, they 
are only adjuncts and ornaments. When Augustus boasted that he had 
found Rome of brick and left it of marble, he meant only that he had im- 
ported from conquered countries a sufficient quantity of marble to veneer 
the face of the Roman brick constructions with thin slabs of marble, and 
ornament them with columns. 

In the Roman style, also, windows have no natural place; if they occur 
at all, they are small, poor, insignificant, and ugly blots on the design. The 
reason for this is obvious. In Italy, as in Greece, the heat is so great and 
the light so intense, that the object of the builders was rather to shut 
them out than to provide for their admission. The best Roman buildings 
have no windows at all. The Pantheon is lighted entirely from a circular 
opening at the top in the centre of the vault. Other temples were lighted 
from above also, as in the Greek temples. 

Ill. Tue Byzantine Styie. The chief characteristic of this style is 
the dome. It is a natural development of the Roman style, although 
invented at Byzantium, and practised more especially in the Eastern 
empire. The Roman vaults of the circular or polygonal temples, such as 
the Pantheon, had approached very near to it, and it was soon transplanted 
into Italy, as in St. Vitale at Ravenna, The Byzantine was the origin of 
the Moorish and other Oriental styles. The chief feature of it, the dome, 
was very commonly adopted by the architects of the Renaissance at Rome, 
who produced some very beautiful domes in some of their earliest buildings, 
the churches of Rome in the fifteenth century. The Cathedral of Sienna 
also affords us a very remarkable example of the combination of the 
Byzantine with the Gothic, the result of which, the Gothic dome, is a most 
striking and beautiful feature, and perhaps one of the finest churches in 
the world. The same idea was attempted at Florence in a magnificent 
conception, but badly carried out. The return to the Roman style seems 
to have put a stop to the further progress of this combination and deve- 
lopment, which might have led to great results. 

A colony of Byzantine Greeks settled in Perigord, in the south-west of 
France, and built a number of churches there in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries in the Byzantine style, the chief of which, St. Front, at Perigueux, 
bears considerable resemblance to St. Mark’s at Venice, that being also a 
Byzantine church; but there is not the slightest Venetian character in the 
churches of Perigord. The neighbouring provinces of Anjou and Poitou, 
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which then belonged to England, borrowed largely from the churches of 
Perigord, and produced a style of their own, the Angevine and Poitevine 
style, which is a curious combination of the Romanesque or debased Roman, 
and the Byzantine, not venturing on actual domes, but with a series of 
domical vaults under an outer roof. This combination seems to have led 
to the formation of the Gothic style, as we have before pointed out, the 
earliest example known being the Hospital at Angers. And from these 
English provinces it was introduced into other parts of the kingdom. 

IV. Tue Sryte or THe RENAISSANCE, OR THE ReviIveD RoMAN 
StyzeE; Tue ITa.ian, oR THE PatLapIAN Styte. These may all be 
classed together as varieties of the same style, and all are avowedly taken 
from the old Roman style, with some variations. In all of them the 
windows are the great difficulty, and are always an ugly feature, looking 
as if they had no business there. Some architects boldly wall up the in- 
tervals between the columns and leave holes in these walls for windows; 
others attempt different contrivances to get over the difficulty, some of 
them very strange ones, and all of them ugly, because any attempt to force 
into a style a feature which does not belong to it, must always look ugly. 
The pride of the Italian style is St. Peter’s at Rome, and anything more 
ugly than the windows of that build- tetas 
ing it is impossible to imagine or to 








contrive. The more able architects We As 

in this style endeavoured to get over 

this difficulty in the best of the Italian : 
palaces by bringing forward a series \ f\ N 

of open corridors, or loggie, in fact, / 


open arcades, in front of the windows Fin. mame ne ere ae 


Pa 


to conceal them. The most celebrated ~—F » 
| |_| ae hei 


and most elegant of these are the 
But West Window of St. Peter’s at Rome. 











loggie of the Vatican at Rome. 
even in that climate these open passages were found very inconvenient, 
and so forcibly was this felt, that within the last few years Pio Nono has 
enclosed the whole of these beautiful Joggie with a series of glass window 
frames, more like the cucumber frames of our market gardeners than any- 
thing else we can think of. These cucumber frames now cover over the 
whole of the principal front of the Vatican palace, and are distinctly 
visible over a large part of Rome,—a standing protest against the Italian 
style even in the climate of Rome, for which it is specially adapted. In 
this style it will be observed also that the chief lines of the building are 
always horizontal. The heavy cornice, with a projection often of three or 
four feet, which is an essential feature of the style, is very objectionable in 
this climate, where it greatly impedes the light, though very useful in Italy 
for throwing a shade and keeping off the sun. 

V. Tue Mepievat Sry zs, commonly called Goruic, and the name 
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is convenient as a general name for the styles of the Gothic nations 
which sprang into vigorous life atter the fall of the Roman Empire, and 
of the Roman style of building along with it. 

The chief general characteristics of these styles are, that the leading 
lines are all vertical, in opposition to the horizontal lines of all the classical 
styles, and that the windows are among the most important and most orna 
mental features of the building; and there is the same obvious reason for 
these large and prominent windows in the climate of England, as there is 
for their absence in the climate of Italy. In the place of the burning 
sun and intense light of the South, our climate requires all the sun and light 
we can get. Our National Style was the gradual growth of centuries, 
moulded and adapted to all our wants as they arose; hence our large 
and lofty hall windows, our oriel windows, our bay windows, polygonal 
projections of all kinds adapted to catch every ray of light, and convey 
it into the apartment. 

Why are we to abandon the use of these happy inventions, called for 
and adapted to the necessities of our climate, and which are peculiarly 
English, rarely, if at all, found abroad, because not needed there? No 
contrivance could be more happy than that of buttresses, serving as legs 
to carry the roof or the vault of the building, and leaving the whole space 
between them open to be filled with glass if necessary, as indeed it 
often is, without any dissight, and without injury to the stability of the 
building. Again, why should we abandon our beautiful fan-tracery vault- 
ing, another peculiarly English feature, merely because foreigners did not 
construct their vaults in the same manner, and therefore could not adopt it? 

Battlements are another feature which may be said to be almost ex- 
clusively English when used as an ornament only; they continued to be 
used freely in England as an ornament for two or three centuries after 
their original use for military purposes had gone out, and they are rarely 
found on the Continent used in this manner. We consider them as a con- 
venient and not inelegant finish to the parapet-wall, breaking the straight 
line against the sky in an agreeable and inexpensive manner. We are 
aware of the prejudice against them on account of their military origin, 
but do not consider it well grounded; many other things have had their 
use changed in the course of time. 

The straight vertical lines through the head of a window, called Perpen- 
dicular tracery, is also railed against by a certain school at present, but we 
also consider this prejudice as much exaggerated. This kind of tracery 
may fairly be defended on the ground that it harmonizes better with the 
vertical principle of Gothic, and is more consistent with the material of 
stone than the curved bars, which more resemble iron. 


It is true that this summary cuts both ways, but it is a summary and out- 
line of the truth, and we must not consider the feelings of individuals in 
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stating general truths. If the followers of Mr. Ruskin do not like them, we 
cannot help it; ifthe glaring horizontal streaks of colour and bold horizontal 
cornices of the mongrel Italian Gothic are borrowed originally from the 
Moors, the earliest and best example in that style being the Mosque at 
Cairo, (as any of our readers may see by the photographs of it which are 
now to be bought everywhere,) that circumstance does not make those 
features one whit more English, nor are their windows or other details 
at all better suited for our climate. The beautiful oriel, the convenient 
and handsome bay window, are as much out of place in that style as in the 
Roman; fan-tracery is equally unknown and incongruous to it. The 
splendid Italian Gothic palaces of Lucca, Pisa, &c.,-are very fine buildings 
in their proper place, but totally unsuited for England, and are remarkably 
flat and tame in comparison with our English houses of the same period. 

The present fashionable, namby-pamby, dilettanti prejudice against the 
bold, manly English styles is, in fact, the result of that half-information 
which is always so michievous. Our fine gentlemen have travelled in Italy, 
and have brought home pretty bits in their sketch-books, and want to 
force them on their countrymen as a new style; they cannot see that the 
greater part of these pretty bits are imitations in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries of the Northern styles of the thirteenth and fourteenth, and are 
generally bad in construction, not essential features, but ornaments stuck 
on. If they choose to advocate that the brick buildings of London 
should be veneered with marble, or have marble ornament stuck on, let 
them boldly say so, there is something to be said for it; but for our part, 
we prefer the manly vigour of our ancestors, who made use of whatever 
material came most readily to hand, the cheaper the better, and moulded it 
to their purpose, to supply their wants, and knew how to make every 
useful feature ornamental also. We are no despisers of brick buildings ; 
some of the finest Gothic buildings in the world are built entirely of brick. 

The application of these remarks to the case of Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Scott is sufficiently obvious. Mr. Parker pointed out in his letter 
Which we printed a few months since, that Mr. Scott has begun of late to 
yield a little too much to the influence of this Ruskinism, and to depart 
from his own manly, vigorous style. There were too many symptoms of 
this change in his design for the government buildings, and Mr. Parker 
protested against the introduction of these foreign features, but in no un- 
friendly spirit. We were sorry to see that his letter was construed into 
a hostile attack on Mr. Scott, which was not at all the sense in which we 
understood it. We thought that in proposing to include the English pro- 
vinces of France as authorities for our national style, he was enlarging the 
boundary for study to the utmost limits consistent with historical facts, 
and including a wide field with a great variety of examples; still the 
Gothic of Aquitaine is Gothic in principle and in construction, but the 
Gothic of Italy is not. 


The case of the Foreign Office appears to us to admit of an amicable com- 
Gent. Maa. Vox. CCVII. 3M 
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promise. It is clear that the government and the country are pledged to 
the employment of Mr. Scott, and cannot honestly withdraw from that 
engagement; it is clear also that Lord Palmerston has said more than he 
meant ; what offended his eyes and his taste was that very foreign look 
which Mr. Parker had noticed. Let Mr. Scott be called upon to withdraw 
those foreign features, which he has expressed his readiness to do, and make 
his design really national, as it professes to be, and let Lord Palmerston 
withdraw his predilection for the Pennethorne style, of which the country 
has had quite enough. 

We subjoin the official correspondence, which appears to us to place it 
beyond doubt that Mr. Scott has been regularly appointed, and that the 
appointment cannot honestly be withdrawn from him :— 


“NEW FOREIGN AND INDIAN OFFICES. 


“ Return to an Order of the Honourable the House of Commons, dated 21st July, 
1859 ;—for, 


“COPIES ‘OF THE OFFICIAL LETTERS BY WHICH MR. SCOTT WAS APPOINTED THE 
ARCHITECT OF THE PROPOSED NEW FOREIGN AND INDIAN OFFICES.’ 


“ (4575 a.) “ Office of Works, &e., 12th November, 1858. 

“My Lorps,—In accordance with the recommendation of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons ‘on Foreign Office reconstruction,’ made in their Report, dated 
13th July last, ‘that a preference should be given to the successful competitors in the 
erection of the New Foreign Office, it is the intention of the Government to employ as 
the architect of the proposed building, in the event of the necessary funds being voted 
by Parliament in the ensuing Session, Mr. George Gilbert Scott, one of the successful 
competitors.’ 

“In the Report of the Committee they state that ‘they are of opinion that whoever 
may be the architect ultimately selected, he ought to be allowed the fullest liberty in 
the modification and improvement of his original design,’ and that ‘ with reference to 
one detail it appears that the official residence of the Foreign Secretary, demanded in 
the competition designs, however convenient, is not absolutely requisite for the public 
service ; while the series of reception rooms also demanded ought, if they are built at 
all, to be constructed for the occasional use of every Minister.” 

“ Acting upon these suggestions, I propose to instruct Mr. Scott to revise his original 
designs for the Foreign Office, so as to omit the residence of the Foreign Secretary, and 
to adopt such alterations or additions as, after communication with the officers of the 
Foreign Office, may be considered to be now necessary for the proper accommodation 
of that department, some new arrangements therein which have taken place since the 
original designs were considered, especially as regards the Passport Branch, probably 
requiring a further modification of those designs. 

“TI also propose to call upon the architect to furnish, with the revised designs, an 
estimate of the cost of carrying the same into effect ; and I shall then submit them for 
your Lordships’ approval, with a view to an application being made to Parliament for 
the necessary funds for the erection of the new building. 

“ As the preparation of the designs and estimate will be attended with some expense, 
and as there is no money at this Board’s disposal applicable to the purpose, I request 
that if your Lordships shall approve of the course above suggested, I may be authorized 
to provide for that expense in the estimates of this department for the ensuing year. 

“It is proper at the same time to observe, that in the event of the building being 
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erected in conformity with those designs, the cost of them will form a part of the 
commission to be paid to the architect. “T am, &., 
(Signed) “ JoHN MANNERS.” 
“The Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury.” 


“ Treasury Chambers, 24th November, 1858. 

“ My Lorp,—Having laid before the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury your Report of the 12th instant, on the subject of the selection of Mr. George 
Gilbert Scott for the preparation of Plans for a New Foreign Office, I am commanded 
to acquaint you, that my Lords approve of the course of proceeding suggested, and to 
authorise you to make provision in next year’s Estimates for the designs and estimates 
to be obtained from Mr. Scott. 

“T am to observe at the same time, with reference to the communications on the 
subject from the late Board of Treasury, that it will be necessary to consider the ques- 
tion of remuneration to Mr. Pennethorne for the Plans furnished by him. 

“Tam, &., 
(Signed) “C, E. TREVELYAN.” 
“The Right Honourable 
the First Commissioner of Works, &c.” 


“ (4744.) “ Office of Works, Fe., 29th November, 1858. 

“Sre,—I am directed by the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, &., to 
inform you that Her Majesty’s Government have determined to erect a new Building 
in Downing-street for the accommodation of the department of the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, omitting however a residence for the Secretary of State as con- 
templated by the Plan and instructions issued from this Office for the competition in 
1856, and that the First Commissioner has appointed you the architect to design and 
carry out the necessary Works. 

“T am therefore to request that you will put yourself in communication with Mr. 
Hammond, one of the Under Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, with the view to 
consider how far in the preparation of your Plans it will be essential that you should 
conform to the instructions of 1856, and especially whether the number and dimen- 
sions therein given of the various rooms might, without detriment to the public service, 
be reduced. When you shall have obtained the requisite information upon this point, 
the First Commissioner requests that you will examine the Site proposed, by the Plan 
and instructions above referred to, to be allotted to the Foreign Office, in order that 
you may well consider whether it will be practicable to avoid encroaching on the park. 
You are also to bear in mind that it is necessary so to arrange the position of the New 
Foreign Office as best to harmonise with any other offices which may hereafter be 
erected in the neighbourhood. 

“ As soon as you shall have considered the whole subject, the First Commissioner 
will be glad to receive from you probationary sketches of the Plans and Design gene 
rally, and he will then give you further instructions with reference to the future pre 
paration of detailed plans, specifications and estimates. 

“T am, &e., 
*“G. G. Scott, Esq.” (Signed) “ ALFRED AUSTIN, Secretary.” 


“Office of Works, “- “HENRY FITZROY, 


July 26, 1859. “ First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, &c.” 





FRENCH’S LIFE OF SAMUEL CROMPTON ®. 


In publishing this work it has been Mr. French’s praiseworthy ob- 
ject to lift out of obscurity the memory of a man who has high claims 
upon the gratitude of our commercial nation. Few men have done 
greater service, of a special kind, to their country, than Samuel Crompton 
did by his vast improvement in spinning machinery; and the services of 
few men have been worse requited during their lives, or less remembered 
after their deaths. The peculiarities of his own character, perhaps, in 
some measure account for the ill-fate that attended him in his life-time. 
He was not gifted with the qualities by which people gain prosperity and 
popularity. He seems to have been a morbidly shy, and very-independent 
man, utterly destitute of all tact, with little in his manner to attract or 
conciliate, and not sufficiently keen in watching over his own interests. 
Now, however, that the man has passed away, and his individuality has no 
more influence, he might receive justice. Yet his name is still but vaguely 
known, and would probably have remained unnoticed but for the kind and 
intelligent efforts of Mr. French. 

About a mile from the town of Bolton, in Lancashire, there stands, on 
a rocky elevation, a large old mansion known by the name of Hall-in-the- 
Wood. According to its present appearance, its name seems a misnomer, 
but aged inhabitants of Bolton can remember the splendid oak and beech- 
trees by which, in by-gone days, it was embosomed. A hundred years 
ago, some rooms in this building were tenanted by a poor widow and her 
three young children. The mother was an energetic and industrious 
woman, and contrived, by her exertions, not only to support her family, 
but to procure for her only son the advantages of a superior education. 
The boy, we are informed, learned to write a good hand, and obtained a 
knowledge of algebra, mathematics, and trigonometry. 

Thus, Samuel Crompton commenced life under more favourable circum- 
stances than many a man of genius. He had not to submit to the painful 
drudgery by which George Stephenson endeavoured to supply his want 
of early instruction, nor was he hampered throughout his career by the 
consciousness of deficiency which has retarded the progress of some other 
inventors. Of his youthful habits of study, if he acquired any, no accounts 
have been preserved; nor do we know anything of his juvenile tastes, 
except that he had a strong love of music. This passion prompted him to 
exercise his ingenuity in the manufacture of a violin, which undertaking 
seems to have been the first effort of his mechanical talent, and to have 
turned out very satisfactorily. 

In 1769, when he completed his sixteenth year, he first wrought as a 
weaver, working at home, in a room of the old mansion, under his mother’s 
eye. For five years he patiently plied his occupation in this manner, with 





* “The Life and Times of Samuel Crompton, Inventor of the Spinning Machine 
called the Mule. Being the snbstance of two papers read to the Members of the 
Bolton Mechanics’ Institution. By Gilbert J. French.” (London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.) 

» Mr. S. C. Hall’s “ Ancient Baronial Halls of England” contains an engraving of 
this ancient pile, part of which is supposed to belong to the end of the fourteenth 
century. 
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such conveniences as the spinning machinery of the time afforded. His 
leisure hours were spent, in winter, with his violin; and, in summer, 
amongst the green lanes about the Hall-i’-th’- Wood, or upon the margin 
of the Eagley. 

At the age of twenty-one, he commenced the construction of the machine 
which was eventually to bring such amazing increase to the cotton trade 
of England, and to be a means of turning the quiet picturesque old Hall 
into the centre of a bustling manufacturing district. It took him five years 
to mature his invention, and cost him every shilling of money he possessed, 
and, as we may believe, every second of time he could spare from his 
daily labours. No more wanderings, now, in summer nights; and no more 
evenings with his violin, except, indeed, at the Bolton Theatre, where he 
and his instrument were engaged, somewhat frequently, for a very small 
fee. The remuneration he received for these services was very acceptable 
to the young mechanist in the slender state of his finances and his great 
need for proper tools to carry on his work. Nor was an insufficient supply 
of tools the only difficulty in his way. His mother, although affectionately 
fond of her son, was a strict disciplinarian, rigid in insisting upon the ac- 
complishment of a certain task at the loom; so that the only time Samuel 
could devote to his own pursuit had to be taken from his seasons of relax- 
ation or of rest. Advanced night often found him busily employed, and it 
was this that first attracted attention to his proceedings. ‘ Strange and 
unaccountable sounds were heard in the old Hall at the most untimely 
hours; lights were seen in unusual places; and a rumour became current 
that the place was haunted.” Steadily, however, in spite of obstacles, and 
with no companion to aid him in his toils, Crompton prosecuted his design ; 
and in 1779 his first Mule was completed. 

Spinning by rollers was not a new discovery in 1779, when Crompton 
used rollers in his machine. The invention was patented as early as 
1738, and Arkwright had established the system more than ten years 
before the completion of Crompton’s mule. Crompton, it appears, was 
aware that rollers were employed, but entirely “ignorant of the manner of 
their use ;” therefore, his application of them must rather be considered as 
invention than adoption. The jenny-wheel, which had been invented in 
1770 by James Hargreaves, formed another feature of Crompton’s ma- 
chine; and, in fact, it was from its combination of these two contrivances 
that it obtained its name. ‘The most important part of the construction, 
however, was the spindle-carriage; the peculiar character and advantages 
of which are lucidly described in an extract which Mr. French has intro- 
duced into his narrative. The extract in question is from a paper on 
Samuel Crompton, by the late Mr. Kennedy of Manchester :— 


“The great and important invention of Crompton,” says this gentleman, “ was his 
spindle-carriage, and the principle of the thread’s having no strain upon it until it was 
completed. The carriage with the spindles could, by the movement of the hand and - 
knee, recede just as the rollers delivered out the elongated thread in a soft state, so 
that it would allow of a considerable stretch before the thread had to encounter the 
stress of winding on the spindle. This was the corner-stone of the merits of his in- 
vention.” 


His long labour being brought to an issue fully realizing his desires, 
Crompton married, and settled himself in a house of his own. He still, 
however, retained a room in the Hall, where he kept his precious machine, 
and worked at it with the utmost secrecy. The qualities of the yarn he 
produced astonished the manufacturers, who were ready to give him his 
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own price for an article of such remarkable superiority. ‘“ They at once 
saw,” writes Mr. French, “that the greatly desired muslins of the East 
Indies could now be made at home if the new yarn could be produced in 
sufficient quantity.” Such yarn had hitherto, as we are informed, been 
unattainable by any means, or at any price; and of course great curiosity 
was excited as to the mystery of its fabrication, Crompton was subject to 
a storm of persecutions from inquisitive and greedy manufacturers which 
hindered him in his avocation and destroyed his peace. One, indeed, can 
scarcely imagine greater suffering to a very shy man than the kind of 
espionage which was exercised upon his movements during this time. 

He soon came to the conclusion that it was impossible to retain his 
secret, and being too poor.to purchase a patent, the only choice left him 
was to give it up to the public, or destroy his machine. He resolved upon 
the former alternative, and surrendered to the neighbouring manufacturers 
both his machine and the principle upon which it was worked. This gift, 
however, was not made without conditions, by which Crompton, as he 
imagined, secured to himself a recompense for his trouble and ingenuity. 
A subscription-paper was drawn up, and indorsed with the names and 
promises of the individuals concerned in the negociation, recommending 
the machine and the inventor to the attention and generosity of every 
“‘well-wisher of trade.”” But Crompton neglected the important measure 
of making sure of his remuneration before he relinquished his property ; and 
scarcely was the machine fairly out of his possession before the subscrip- 
tions ceased. Some of the persons who had promised, treated him, when 
he applied for their subscription, only to abusive language ; and the result 
of the whole affair was that he received merely a sum sufficient to build a 
new machine. “For his loss of time, study, and toil, he had not,” as 
Mr. French indignantly remarks, “as reward, or recompense, a single 
shilling.” The effects of the ill-treatment he experienced in this trans- 
action clung to him throughout his life, and were manifested in a gloomi- 
ness and distrustfulness of character which made him shrink from associ- 
ation with other men, especially with men occupying a position superior 
to his own. 

The value of Crompton’s invention may be estimated even by a cursory 
glance at the statistics of the cotton trade with which Mr. French has 
favoured us. In 1710, the entire quantity of cotton wool imported into 
England was 715,008lbs. During the next fifty years the importation 
only increased to 3,870,392 lbs. In 1780 the importation was 6,766,613 lbs. 
This was the year in which the Mule was surrendered to the public; and 
in the course of the following eight years the importation had increased to 
“32,288,186 lbs, 

It was two or three years after his unfortunate disposal of his first Mule, 
that Mr. Crompton left his old home at Hall-i’-th’- Wood, and removed to 
Oldhams, a farm-house two miles north of Bolton. It is conjectured that 
this removal was occasioned by his desire for greater privacy in the prose- 
cution of his business. His yarn was still of finer and better quality than 
any other spun, and as he was supposed to have effected additional improve- 
ments in his machinery, he was plagued by continual intruders. 

It was at Oldhams that he received two visits from Sir Robert, then 
Mr., Peel, whose object, it was understood, was to induce the inventor to 
form a connection with the firm of which he was the head. Crompton, 
however, much to his biographer’s regret, declined the proposals :— 


“It is much to be deplored,” the latter says, and Crompton’s friends will agree with 
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him, “that these offers were rejected, because the eminent and enterprising business 
talent of Mr. Peel was exactly the proper buttress to support Crompton’s splendid in- 
ventive genius. .... A combination of these two men,” he continues, “as partners at 
this particular time, would have hastened the successful development of the cotton 
trade by at least twenty years.” 


But Crompton liked independence, and disliked Mr. Peel; consequently 
he refused the promising overtures. Perhaps he ere long repented his 
decision; at any rate, he found enough in his solitary situation to try him 
very sorely, The cares of her increasing family at this time so occupied 
his admirable wife’s time, that she was no longer able to afford him the 
assistance she had rendered in the earlier years of their marriage. He was, 
therefore, compelled to obtain help from without, and his reputation had 
already spread to such an extent, that he had no sooner initiated his new 
hands into their duties, than they were seduced from his service by the 
larger manufacturers, who, doubtless, imagined that they would by this 
course discover the secret of his unrivalled workmanship. It was in the 
wrath and despondency caused by this cruel usage that Crompton at last 
destroyed his spinning machines, and went back to his old trade of weav- 
ing. A quotation given by Mr. French from one of the unfortunate victim’s 
letters presents a painful view of the misery occasioned by the dishonour- 
able conduct of his enemies. Crompton says, describing his condition 
during this period :— 

“**T pushed on, intending to have a good share in the spinning line, yet’ I found 
there was an evil which I had not foreseen, and of much greater magnitude than 
giving up the machine, viz. that I must be always teaching green hands, employ none, 
or quit the country ; it being believed that if I taught them they knew their business 
well. So that for years I had no choice left but to give up spinning, or quit my 
native land. I cut up my spinning machines for other purposes.’ ” 


It appears to have been in 1807 that the thought first occurred to 
Crompton of obtaining redress for the injustice with which he had been 
treated. In that year he wrote a statement of his case to Sir Joseph Banks, 
but in consequence of an error in the address the- communication never 
reached its destination. It got to the Society of Arts instead, where its 
contents were taken into consideration. Nothing, however, came of the 
Society’s deliberation, and in 1811 the matter was “laid aside.” 

The following year Crompton came himself to London to seek for jus- 
tice. He was furnished with a memorial, and several letters of introdtic- 
tion, and the beginning of the affair was certainly encouraging. Its ter- 
mination was marked by the same fortune which attended Crompton 
through his whole career. 

Perceval, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, had interested himself in 
the proceedings, and promised the countenance of Government. Accord- 
ingly a petition was presented to the House, and by the House was referred 
to a committee, whose opinion was highly favourable as to the petitioner’s 
claims. Mr. Perceval undertook to propose a grant, which it was intended 
should be, if possible, twenty thousand pounds. But the very night on 
which the subject was to have been brought forward was the night of Per- 
ceval’s assassination. Crompton was in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons at the moment when the fatal deed was committed, and had only just 
turned away from the gentlemen with whom the Chancellor was speaking, 
when he heard the exclamation that Perceval was shot,—the knell, as it 
proved, of his best expectations; for the next Chancellor had urgent 
necessities for money, and little disposition, perhaps, to aid discouraged 
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genius. Inthe end Crompton received exactly a fourth part of the sum 
he had been led to hope for. A year or two before his death another 
attempt was made to obtain some compensative acknowledgment of his 
claims upon the nation, but to no purpose. 

This contemptible grant must have appeared to poor Crompton very 
much in the character of an insult, particularly as he had recently acquired 
a positive knowledge of the results of his invention. Immediately before 
his journey to London, that is to say, in 1811, he undertook a tour of 
investigation through the manufacturing districts of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and found that there were five millions, or more, of mule 
spindles in use :— 

“It was further found,”’ to quote Mr. French’s summary, “ that about forty millions 
of pounds of cotton wool was spun upon these mules annually ; that double the amount 
of wages was paid for spinning on the mule to that of all other machines for the pur- 
pose put together; that about two-thirds of the entire amount of steam-power em- 
ployed in cotton-spinning was then applied to turning Crompton’s mule spindles; that 
at least four-fifths of the cotton cloth bleached in the principal bleach-works in 
Lancashire was woven from yarn spun on mules; that the value of buildings, power, 
and machinery, engaged in spinning on Mr. Crompton’s system, was between three and 
four millions sterling; that 70,000 persons were directly employed in spinning on 
mules, 150,000 more in weaving the yarn thus spun, and at the usual computation of 
two others dependent on each worker, the aggregate number of people depending on 
the mule for their living amounted to 660,000, without including the large addition of 
those who were engaged in making machinery, growing cotton, transporting it, dyeing, 
printing, embroidering, exporting, and selling.” 


Crompton died at his house in King-street, Great Bolton, upon the 26th 
of June, 1827, being then seventy-three years of age. Of his person and 
private character Mr. French gives us many interesting particulars. He 
was a tall and elegantly formed man, with a fine, reflective countenance : 
of this last we are enabled to judge for ourselves by means of the excellent 
engraving which forms the frontispiece of the volume. His manner, as we 
have before hinted, was quiet and unpretending: he was taciturn, but not 
ungraceful ; independent, but respectful. Next to his mechanical genius, 
his most prominent faculty was for music: he had a sweet voice; and a 
hymn tune of his composition, of which his biographer gives a copy, shews 
that his ability for the art was genuine. A small chamber organ which he 
constructed, with the assistance of one of his sons, is at once a monument 
of his musical taste and his mechanical skill. He was a man of religious 
habits, scrupulous in conducting family worship, and distinguished for his 
impressive and devotional style of reading the Scriptures. For a great 
number of years previous to his death he had been a member of the Swe- 
denborgian connection. The choir of the church to which he belonged was 
entirely under his direction, and he appears to have taken particular interest 
in its management, having the members at his own house every week to 
practise, and regaling them with tea. They, on their part, evinced their 
satisfaction at his directorship by presenting him, on one occasion, with a 
silver cup. 





ETRURIA AND ROME®. 


Tuts work appears to us quite like a resurrection, or a dream realised, 
Who can believe it at first sight? After an interval of forty years, the 
same identical Mr. Taylor who, with his friend Mr. Crecy, drew the buildings 
of ancient Rome, in 1817, 18, ’19, and published the best work on the sub- 
ject in 1822, appears again before the public, reads a lecture at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, which is now before us, and boldly an- 
nounces a new edition of his great work on “ The Antiquities of Rome,” 
folio, with 132 plates, ‘‘ with the addition of the antiquities discovered since 
1820.” He begins with stating the circumstances which have thus 
brought him forward again, and his revival will be cordially welcomed by 
all who know the value of his work :— 


“To My BROTHER ARCHITECTS, AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN THE SUBJECT ;— 

“T have willingly accepted the invitation to give you some of the results of my second 
visit to Rome, after an interval of nearly forty years, in the hope that I may be able 
to bring forward much fresh matter of interest, even to those who have already visited 
the Eternal City ; as well as to explain the antiquities to those who have not had that 
advantage. 

“In the period between my two visits, the monuments which I saw, and drew, and 
published, have deteriorated much ; but, on the other hand, a good deal has been done 
in the way of excavating and bringing to light other objects, not only interesting in 
themselves, but also assisting to identify the sites and remains of buildings hitherto 
erroneously denominated. 

“The history of Rome and her monuments is unquestionably a noble theme. 

“I do not, however, propose to enter on the subject further than is necessary in 
examining into the construction and probable periods of her ancient buildings. In these, 
Rome stands pre-eminent among the cities of the earth; and the monuments of her 
fallen greatness, as well as the splendour of her Rénaissance, will attract attention as 
long as one stone stands upon another; and although the Goth—the Christian—Time 
—the Earthquake—War—Flood—Fire, and above all, her own sons, have destroyed or 
disfigured most of her noblest monuments, and although we may join in the lament— 

‘Roma! Roma! non é piu come éra prima ;’ 
yet we must say with Byron— 
‘As a whole,—ancient and modern Rome— 
It beats Greece—Constantinople—everything !’ 
“ At present our concern is with Ancient Rome.”—(p. 3.) 


The large panoramic views with which his lecture was illustrated, and 
of which he gives reduced lithographic plates, are beautifully executed and 
very striking pictures, and seem to have in some degree forestalled the 
very elaborate and admirable picture which Mr. Ashpitel lately exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. But any description of these would be unintelligible 
without the plan and drawings; we must confine ourselves to more re- 
stricted limits, and select particular buildings ; we wish particularly to call 
attention to the works of the ancient Etruscans, which are perhaps the most 
interesting subjects of research that the fertile field of Italy presents to us, 
and which seem now again to be attracting the attention of the antiqua- 
rian world. Mr. Taylor’s object, however, is more especially Rome, and 
ancient Etruria is rather introduced incidentally to illustrate Rome than 
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treated of specifically. Of the learning and the labour which Mr. Taylor 
has brought to bear upon his subject some idea may be formed from the 
following extracts :— 


“The antiquities of Rome are described by numerous authors, of whom I have not 
le-s than 194 names in my list. Among the early historians, are Herodotus, Plato, 
Cicero, Varro, Horace, Pliny, Livy, Strabo, Vitruvius, cum multis aliis, and subsequently 
Sextus Rufus, Publius Victor, the Capitoline Base, the ‘Notitia,’ the ‘ Mirabilia.’ 
These writers led the way and afforded arguments for a host of successors, of whom 
among architects are Alberti, Bramante, Baldassar Peruzzi, Sangallo, Labacco, Serlio, 
Scamozzi, Vignola, Palladio, Pirro Ligorio, Milizia, Vasari, Desgodetz, Fontana, Cameron, 
Du Perac. Then follow in my list 131 others, of which I will only mention Winkel- 
m:nn, Agincourt, Cicognara, Piranesi, Guattani, Gell and Nibby, Pinelli, Bunsen, 
Miller, Niebuhr, Platner, Braun, Hobhouse, Burgess, Valadier, Taylor and Cresy, 
Murray’s Handbook, for the general accuracy of which I can vouch, Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Geography, the article Rome, in which the classical references to 
the subject, and the German and Italian controversies, are ably given; and though 
last, not least, Canina, who has fully gone into the whole subject. His works, however, 
are too extensive and too expensive for general possession, and difficult of reference ; 
they require to be condensed, and the dimensions more clearly and accurately ex- 

ressed 


P , 

“T will now proceed to treat upon the interesting architectural relics left us, more 
upon their own testimony than that of verbose writers. 

“* Parlano anche i Sassi.’ Even stones will speak! and sometimes more truthfully 
than writers. 

“ Commencing historically, we will take the Anown works during the period of the 
seven kings, é.e., from the foundation of Rome by Romulus, 753 years B.c., to Tarquinius 
Superbus, who was expelled in the 254th year of Rome. 

“The length of the reigns of these seven kings is worthy of observation. 1. Romulus, 
753 B.c., reigned 38 years, 2. Numa Pompilius, reigned 43 years ; he came from Cures, 
the capital of the Sabines. 3. Tullus Hostilius, reigned 32 years: in his time the war 
with the Albans and the conflict of the Horatii and Curiatii occurred. 4. Ancus Martius, 
reigned 24 years; he enclosed the Aventine and Janiculum Hills, founded Ostia, built 
the Mamertine Prison, and the Sublician Bridge. 5. Tarquinius Priscus, reigned 39 
years ; he quitted the City of the Tarquins to come to Rome, built the Cloaca Maxima 
and the Pulcrum Littus. 6. Servius Tullius, reigned 44 years; he enclosed the Seven 
Hills with walls, a great part of which remain to this day, much having lately been 
discovered 7. Tarquinius Superbus, reigned 24 years. His son’s brutal rape of 
Lucretia eventually caused his expulsion from Rome ; he fled to Tarquinii and claimed 
his Etruscan consanguinity. Porsenna, king of Clusium, marched to Rome with a 
large army in order to restore him, encamped on the Janiculum, and would have 
crossed the Tiber but for the heroic defence at the bridge by Horatius Cocles, who 
stayed the enemy while the bridge was destroyed behind him. 

‘ “ Of these works there 
still remain—of Ancus 
Martius—the Mamertine 
Prison, upper and lower ; 
of Tarquinius Priscus— 
the Cloaca Maxima, and 
the Pulcrum Littus, or 
beautiful shore; of Ser- 
vius Tullius—the walls 
~ surrounding the city and 

enclosing the Seven Hills. 

All these are of the time 

of the kings, and their 

dates are known; the 
stones speak for them- 
_ selves; they are of tufa, 

and all of the same di- 

mensions, viz., the double 
cube of 2 ancient Roman feet—3 ft.10 x 1 ft.11 x 1 ft. 11, English,—the joints 
worked with the greatest precision, and without cement. 


j 
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Cloaca Maxima. 
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“The Mamertine Prison at the foot of the Capitol. The upper part was built by 
Ancus Martius, and consists of a vaulted room of an irregular quadrilateral form, built 
and arched with large tufa stones with fine joints. 

“The lower part was subsequently excavated by Servius Tullius in the solid tufa, 
the sides walled in like manner, where the tufa could not be made to answer; with 
a very flat arch of masonry, of fine construction, serving as the floor of one and the 
ceiling of the other. 

“In this lower prison it is said St. Peter was confined, and a spring still remains said 
to have miraculously sprung up for him to baptize his gaolers. 

“The Walls of the City built by Servius Tullius, and which appear in various parts 
of their extent of 8 miles, particularly to a considerable length, lately opened up in the 
Vigna del Collegio Romano opposite the Church of S* Prisca. 

“The masonry of these walls is similar to that of the Tabularium—‘ Isodomum,’ or 
with courses equal in height—1 ft. 11 or two ancient Roman feet, built ‘header and 
stretcher,’ but the stretchers longer than the double cube; in the course of these walls 
are arches of fine masonry, but the wall filled in under them. 

“During the Republic, the Romans were engaged in twenty-one serious wars, and 
we can trace but little the dates of their works of construction ; however, the Tabularium 
is a fine exception, the date of which we know by an inscription still visible, stating 
that it was constructed by Q. Lutatius Catulus, in the year of Rome 651, or 102 B.o. 
It is still ‘to the fore’ nearly 300 ft. in length, and 50 ft. in height; the stone is 
Peperino or tufa; the courses Isodomum or equal, header and stretcher; every stone 
a double cube of two ancient Roman feet. . . . 


“Following up my hypothesis of judging the dates of Roman buildings by their 
masonry, I must quote for the size of their stones, though not for such regularity, 
the Tomb of Scipio, 456 4.v.c.; the Tomb of Cecilia Metella, (Capo di Bove,) B.c. 67; 
one of the finest specimens of early construction, the circular surface being composed of 
the finest Travertine ; the Island of Esculapius in the Tiber, constructed in the form 
of a vessel; the Theatre of Marcellus; the Colosseum; and the Temple of Fortuna 
Virilis. The Travertine stones of the cell of this temple are exactly to the guage of 
the two Roman feet, or 1 ft. 11 English,—a strong argument in favour of its reputed 
erection in the time of Servius Tullius, and its restoration in the time of the Republic. 
The early date of all the above is thus clearly established. 

“ We will now trace whence the Romans derived this magnificent construction. For 
this end I must introduce you to Etruria, of which I made the tour in search of ‘ old 
stones.” 

“ The origin of the Etruscans is—like that of the Romans—legendary ; it is hardly 
known whence this enlightened race came. Their Lydian origin seems most probable ; 
their entry into Italy is placed by some before the Trojan war, but the subjects on their 
most beautiful vases, representing the heroes of that time and their mighty deeds, with 
the names, Ajax, Achilles, &c., written in Greek at the side of each, would seem to 
controvert this idea. We may probably place it three or four centuries before Romulus. 

“Rome, before her intercourse with Greece, was indebted to Etruria for her chief 
lessons in art and science. The history of Etruria, as there are no chronicles extant, 
and her race and language have been swept from the earth, must be gathered from the 
mighty walls and gates of her cities, composed of massive stones, put together with 
the finest joints, and without cement; from her tombs and their contents, many of 
which remain to this day. 

“*Parlan le tombe e mura, ove la storia é muta.’ Tombs and Walls speak, where 
history is mute ; as we shall see. 

“ But first regarding the language: although we have not as yet been able to decypher 
what is left of it, many attempts have been made to obtain the key, and at this time 
a member of the Collegio Romano, by name Tarquinio, and probably, therefore, a 
descendant of the Etruscan Tarquins, has propounded the idea that it is derived from 
the Hebrew, and has given, in the ‘Civilta Cattolica,’ (an authorized publication of 
the Church,) translations, word for word, of several inscriptions, and is proceeding with 
others. The character is very peculiar, and, like the Hebrew, read from right to left. 
We may therefore soon be able to enter more fully into the history of Etruria from the 
many inscriptions left us. 

“Of the twelve confederate cities, nearly all were at different times struggling with 
the superior power of Rome, which eventually subjugated all those in which the walls 
are found agreeing precisely in size and construction with the walls in Rome already 
described, of which they were evidently the forerunners. 
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* At Sutri, much walling remains of the precise size of the stones of the Tabularium, 
‘Tsodomum ;’ much also ‘ Pseudisodomum.’ Here is also an Etruscan amphitheatre, 
the seats and arena cut out of the solid tufa rock ; the podium, an arched communica- 
tion under it, the seats, &c., mostly remaining. This amphitheatre is supposed to have 
given the idea to the Romans. Here are also many tombs, and a medieval church, cut 
out of the solid tufa.” 

“* At Nepi is much of the regular Isodomum walling, precisely the same in size and 
construction as in the Tabularium. 

“ At Faleri, near Civita Castellana, the whole of the walls of the city known to have 
been built B.c. 241, remain, though not only the buildings of the ancient city within 
them are gone, but also of a medieval city the ruins only of a church remain. These 
walls enclosed a city three miles long and two broad, and they remain round the whole 
circuit ; two gateways also remain, with noble semicircular arches. The walls are 
Isodomum, the courses each 1 ft. 11 high throughout, but the stretchers are larger, and 
the perpendiculars of the joints are not preserved. These walls in some parts are 26 
courses, or 50 feet in height ; they are 7 ft. 8 in. thick, or two stones of a double cube. 
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Etruscan Walls at Faleri. 


* At Fiesole are extensive Etruscan walls, but more irregular in their construction. 
“At Cortona the walls are Pelasgic, of large blocks; and there is a tomb with a 
semicircular arch of fine masonry, Etruscan. 
** At Siena there are remains of the ancient Etruscan city walls, ‘ Pseudisodomum.’ 
“At Volterra the stones are larger, and may be called Cyclopean; the gate- 
way bears a bold Etruscan character, with three ominous-looking projecting heads, 
ths :— 
“At Clusium the 
ancient stones of the 
walls lie scattered in 
more modern build- 
in 





“At Cmre they 
form the divisions of 
the land in lieu of 
hedges. ; 

“ At Perugia, much (9 
of the Etruscan wall- |i} 
ing of the ancient city 
remains, with more 
extensive walls of 
Braccio Forte Brac- 
cio, of the 15th cen- 
tury. In the former 
still stands the mag- 
nificent north en- 
trance gate, the most 
imposing gateway ex- 
tant. . 
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“ Another gateway was removed by Sangello at the time of making the fortifications 
(begun 1540); but from the respect that architect seems to have had for its character, 
he rebuilt it in the walls of the fortress; the jambs of the original gate are visible and 
in place, within the fortress, and many portions of the palace, towers, houses and streets, 
which are also built over by the fortifications of that time, remain, so that under the 
fortress ‘you pass through as it were a subterranean city. 

















Etruscan Gate way at Perugia. 


“ Towers, strong and lofty, were peculiar characteristics of Etruscan cities, and were 
very numerous, every family of note being compelled to have one. Perugia is said to 
have had seventy ; many remain diminished in their loftiness in after times compulsorily. 
Siena has also many of these; and at an ancient town called Gemignano, on the route 
to Volterra, nearly all its numerous towers remain to their original height, and present 
a very imposing effect from a distance. 

“ Perugia has maintained her high position in every phase of her existence, and at 
this time rises superior to every other Etruscan city in her state of modern art and 
civilization. 

“Near it is the tomb of the Volunni, an Etruscan family, the monuments of whose 
members are still preserved in the vault, which is cut out of solid tufa, the ceiling and 
walls ornamented by sculpture in relief, the last member being a Roman who married 
into the family.”—(pp. 8—12.) 


This tomb is remarkably perfect and highly interesting, and perhaps 
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throws more light on the customs of ancient Etruria than any other single 
monument of that remarkable people. It shews their mode of interment, 
































Etruscan Tomb of the Volunni, near Perugia 


proves that they possessed the art of sculpture in stone and marble in great 
perfection, as is shewn also by the very numerous Etruscan sarcophagi 
which are found at Rome and in all parts of central Italy. It also shews 
that, although they possessed the arts of sawing stone and of sculpture, 
and although they enclosed their cities with massive walls and handsome 
gates, and built fine temples, yet their ordinary habitations, their dwelling- 
houses, were of wood; it can hardly be supposed that they ordinarily lived 
in caves, or sepulchres cut out of the rock. It is true that there are very 
numerous dwelling-places for the living, as well as sepulchres for the dead, 
cut out of the rocks in or under most of the Etruscan cities, as at Viterbo 
and Perugia; there are even some hundreds of these; but, granting this, 
we must remember that such dwelling-places are almost imperishable, and 
they are not numerous enough for the dwellings of a whole nation. This 
sepulchre of the Volunni, cut out of the solid rock, is, nevertheless, a repre- 
sentation of a wooden house ; there is no mistaking the rafters of the roof, 
and the corbels in the inner chamber are exactly of the same pattern as the 
wooden corbels in common use in the houses of Perugia to this day. 

It appears to us clear, almost to demonstration, that, just as afterwards 
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in the Middle Ages, the substructures, the foundations, and the vaults under 
their houses were of stone, or cut out of the rock when convenient, but 
the superstructure, the upper parts of the houses, the ordinary dwelling- 
places, were of wood, and therefore have perished either by fire or by 
natural decay, while the stone-work was so massive as to be imperishable. 
The same history probably applies to the ordinary habitations of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, of which we have still less remaining than of the 
Etruscans. The dwelling in wooden houses was no proof of any want of 
civilization ; people naturally build their dwellings of the materials which 
are most abundant, most easily procured and worked. From this cause 
the art of working in stone seems to have been entirely lost in many 
countries after the fall of the Roman empire. 

Our limits warn us that we must pass over much that is interesting in 
these valuable remarks of Mr. Taylor. 


“ We have now to trace on to Augustus, who became Emperor in the year 30 B. ©., 
and died in the 14th year of the Christian era. He boasted to have found R»me brick and 
to have left it marble ; and we shall find few, if any, marble buildings before his time. 
Most of the temples have been destroyed, or burnt and restored, and to trace what does 
remain to any period requires the eye of an experienced architect, more than reference 
to ancient or modern records in writing or tradition, which, however, are great helps 
in their way. 

“We ol from Strabo, who wrote in the time of Augustus, that the whole of the 
Campus Martius was covered with fine buildings; and the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
and the Pantheon, with several other remains on that site, corroborate his statement. 
The Temple of Concord, and of the Dioscuri, the noble marble construction of which 
you see in full-sized drawings on the walls, prove the state of architectural construc- 
tion and sculpture in the Augustan period.”—(p. 13.) 


We protest against Mr. Taylor’s expression of marble construction. 
The buildings of Rome are not constructed of marble, the main construction 
is invariably of brick, veneered with marble and ornamented with marble 
columns. The boast of Augustus is ‘somewhat exaggerated: he did not 
rebuild Rome; he imported marble largely, and used it to decorate the 
brick buildings which he found, by casing them with marble veneering, 
and ornamenting them with marble columns. Take the Pantheon, for 
instance :— 


“The building next in character, the date of which is known, is the Pantheon, built 
by Agrippa in his third consulate under Augustus, B.c. 27. At least the Grand Portico 
is his work, which may be an appliqué to an older building. 

“ The columns of this portico are 46 ft. 57, in. high, 4 ft. 10 in. diameter, except the 
angular columns, which are 5 ft. diameter. They are monoliths, z.e. the shafts are each 
in one block of granite from Elba. 

“The capitals are of white marble, 5 ft. 37, in. high. The foliage and tornure of the 
Cuulicole are the most elegant of all the capitals I have seen. 

“As I have before observed, the hand of the Greek artist may be traced in all. 
Nature has been his guide, assisted by Art. 

“This portico is composed of sixteen columns, having eight of them in the fagade, 
and it is well observed by Forsyth— 

“*The portal is more than faultless; it is positively the most sublime result that was 
ever produced by so little architecture.’ ” 

“That the interior or cell of the Pantheon is circular is well known; it is 142 ft. 
4 in. diam. and exactly the same dimensions in height. 

“ As a temple it is said to have been dedicated to Mars and Venus.”—(p. 17.) 


It is one of the most perfect of all the buildings of the ancient Romans, 
and has come down to us unaltered from the time of Augustus; it is now 
used as a Christian church, dedicated, we believe, to all the saints of the 
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modern Roman calendar, with a series of altars in the recesses round the 
walls. The circular opening in the centre of the vault still remains open ; 
the rain still falls to the pavement, which slopes to a drain in the centre. 
The marble casing of the exterior has never been finished ; to this day one 
of the arched recesses under the portico remains of brick. 

The woodcuts of Etruscan tombs (which Mr. Taylor has kindly lent to 
us) represent two seated figures, about four feet high, found at Chiusi, 


Etruscan Sculpture, from Chiusi. 


and deposited m the Museum there. They are of cispo, or fetid limestone ; 
the limbs are of separate pieces. It will be observed that each figure is 
seated in a convenient arm-chair, and represented as in life, not in death,— 
the head erect, and the hands held out, shewing considerable skill in the 
sculptor. The third figure is from one of the numerous cippi in the city 
of Perugia. The figure is half-recumbent, which is the more usual form of 
the Etruscan tombs. On the side of the sarcophagus is a representation 
of an Etruscan funeral, 
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Etruscan Tomb, from Perugia. 





I  ———— 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


THE DATE OF WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


Mr. Ursan,—The love of fair play which, with perfect truth, you claim 
for the GenTLEMAN’s MaGazine will, I doubt not, lead you to allow me 
again to reply to the remarks on Waltham Abbey contained in your last 
number. Your reviewer has, it seems to me, almost entirely misappre- 
hended the arguments brought by me in your September number. 

An argument of this kind so often gets confused through one or other of 
the disputants running off upon minor points, or sometimes upon mere 
obiter dicta of his antagonist, that it may be just as well to remind your 
readers exactly how the case stands between us as regards the essential 
features of the controversy. 

1. I gave it as my opinion, grounded on the natural sense of contem- 
porary documents, that the existing church of Waltham is the nave of the 
church built by Harold. 

2. The reviewer calls this in question on the ground that in monastic 
churches it was usual to consecrate the choir only at once and to finish the 
nave at leisure. If, therefore, the original choir at Waltham survived, that 
would doubtless be part of Harold’s work, but the nave would probably be 
of a later date. 

8. I answered that Waltham was not a monastic church, and that the 
reasons which led to the postponement of the nave in many cases did not 
apply to Waltham, while there were other special reasons which made it 
probable that the nave was really Harold’s. 

4. Your reviewer now answers that the distinction between monastic and 
secular churches is not to the purpose. 

Now in a discussion of this sort either party may very easily make slips 
on smaller points which really do not affect the main argument. The ques- 
tion is how we stand on those points which are essential to proving our case 
either side. 

I suppose every one will allow that the onus probandi lies on those who 
deny the nave to be Harold’s. The contemporary writers* mention Harold’s 
building a church and mention no later rebuilding or addition. A church, 
prima facie, includes a nave, though it may be possible to show that 
it does not necessarily do so. The preswmption is clearly in favour of the 
nave being Harold's work. If my argument, No. 3, upsets the reviewer’s 
objection, No. 2, then the presumption is restored in my favour. And it 
must be considered to upset it unless the reviewer's rejoinder, No. 4, up- 
sets my argument, No. 3. This is, I think, how the case now stands. 

The question now at issue really is this, Has the reviewer shewn the 
practice of postponing the nave of a large church to be so absolutely uni- 
versal as to overbalance the prima facie meaning of the contemporary 





* I say “contemporary writers,” because the three authorities, the Charter and the 
two Waltham books, are each of them contemporary for some part of the period for 
which we want contemporary evidence, namely, for the time of Harold, of Henry I. 
and of Henry II. respectively. They form a chain of contemporary history. 
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writers ? In my argument, No. 3, I endeavoured to show that this practice 
was not absolutely universal, that the nave would be built at once or post- 
poned for awhile, according to the circumstances of each particular case, 
and that the circumstances which naturally led to postponement in many 
cases did not exist in the case- of Waltham. Now does the reviewer's 
rejoinder, No. 4, so upset my answer No. 3, as to leave his answer No. 2 
in possession of the field? I think not. 

The reviewer has quite mistaken the argument which I drew from the 
fact that Harold’s foundation was not for monks but for secular canons. He 
has also introduced a few obiter dicta about it, which may serve to dis- 
tract attention from the main point. He has also put one or two things 
into my mouth which I cannot find either in my original Essay or in 
my letter in your September number. I will try and clear these small 
matters off first. 

About monks and canons, I am really a little surprised at finding a reviewer 
in the GentTLeMANn’s MaGazine justifying an inaccurate mode of expression, 
which has led to many falsifications of history, on the ground of common 
parlance. To use “ monks” as “ nearly synonymous with Roman Catholic 
priests,” may be ‘“‘ common parlance,” but it is a parlance leading to gross 
error, which should certainly be avoided in any scientific argument. Again, 
I do not understand the following passage on this head :— 


“ He has convicted us of using the word monks in a loose and popular sense, as in- 
cluding the members of all the religious houses, just as we speak of the dissolution of 
monasteries, including in the term the houses of the friars and secular canons.” 


This I cannot make out. 1st. It is in no ‘loose or popular sense,” but 
in a strictly accurate one, that the word monks includes “ the members of 
all the religious houses.” I only object to applying it to the members of 
societies which were not “ religious houses.””’ 2ndly. No accurate writer 
would include the dissolution of the “‘ houses of secular canons,” in the 
‘dissolution of monasteries,” because they were two quite distinct events 
in distinct reigns. But he would include the dissolution of the “ houses of 
friars” because such houses were religious houses, and were dissolved along 
with the other lesser monasteries. 

The reviewer then accuses both myself and the Confessor (par nobile 
Eadwardorum) of committing the same fault of calling secular colleges 
monasteries. Of my sainted predecessor I will speak more at large pre- 
sently. I am just now concerned for myself. I really do not see the 
gravamen of my offence. At the Somersetshire meeting Mr. Hugo read a 
paper on an ecclesiastical foundation at Taunton of which I never before 
heard and of which I now know nothing except what I remember of Mr. 
Hugo’s account. Mr. Hugo certainly spoke of it as a monastery, and mixed 
up with its history some remarks on monasteries in general. On those 
remarks I made some farther remarks, and I may in so doing have spoken 
of the particular foundation at Taunton as a monastery. If so, I did 
it because Mr. Hugo did. If the foundation turns out to have been one of 
Secular Canons, my fault is not that of calling Secular Canons monks, but 
(I think the minor one) of not knowing that the clergy of a particular 
church were secular and not religious. 

The reviewer says :— 


“ Mr. Freeman considers the words of the charter of foundation as a mere matter of 
ordinary form: we are not at all of that opinion. He says that all religious founda- 
tions were to say masses for the souls of their founders and benefactors: this is very 
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true, but this was no mere matter of form, it was the primary object of all these 
foundations.” 

I cannot find anything like this either in my East-Saxon pamphlet or in 
my letter to Sytvanus Ursan, nor do I exactly see how it bears on the 
question. 

Again, the reviewer says :— 


“ Mr. Freeman assumes that there is a difference in plan between a church designed 
for the use of monks and one for the use of secular canons.” 


I am totally unconscious of having assumed any such thing, nor would 
the assumption be an accurate one. The plan of a secular and of a monastic 
church may well be exactly the same, and they commonly are so when the 
secular church is of sufficient size and dignity. The architectural difference 
is not in the church itself, but in the way in which the church is connected 
with the chapter-house and other buildings. But this has nothing to do 
with our Waltham controversy, nor have I ever written anything about it, 
though it has been dealt with by another writer in the GgNTLEMAN’s 
Maeazinge for August. 

I have now cleared off what I call the obiter dicta. I now come to an 
important part of the question, How far does the fact that Harold’s foun- 
dation was secular and not regular bear upon the question whether the 
existing nave is his-work? People in general make such confusions about 
the regular and secular clergy that I see I must go back pretty well to first 
principles to make my meaning clear. 

A monk is properly a person who goes out of the world to save his own 
soul. He is in no way called on to preach to anybody, to say mass for any- 
body, or to be in holy orders at all. Doubtless, monks often did all these 
things and many more of the same sort,—particular orders of monks were 
even bound to some of them,—but they form no part of the real monastic 
life. What a society of monks really wanted as a matter of necessity was 
simply a house to live in and a church to pray in. They might have ser- 
mons to preach, or relics to exhibit, or crowds of pilgrims to receive both 
in the church and in the “‘ guesten hall.” But all these things were some- 
thing quite secondary to their original purpose. The buildings designed 
for such ends were something quite subordinate to those which were abso- 
lutely essential to the monastic life. Therefore the nave of the church was 
something quite subordinate to the choir. Therefore, if it so suited the 
convenience of the society, the choir would be built and consecrated 
at once and the nave put off to a more convenient season. This, as the 
reviewer truly says, we actually find to have happened in numberless cases. 
When we know the early architectural history of a Cistercian Abbey 
founded in a wilderness in the twelfth or thirteenth century, we com- 
monly find that the first thing is the foundation of the society itself, then 
comes the building and consecration of the choir of the church, and lastly 
the building of the nave, which is often, as the reviewer says, not com- 
pleted for fifty or sixty years or even longer. 

But the whole idea of a Collegiate Church, one served by Secular 
Canons, is something wholly different. As I before said, in the one case 
the church exists for the monks, in the other the canons exist for the 
church. An abbey church was built primarily for the monks to pray in, 
any other use was something quite secondary. But a collegiate church 
was built for just the same objects as a parochial church. Indeed it was, 
as a rule, a parish church also, which monastic churches indeed often were, 
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but still only as something exceptional. A collegiate church is simply a 
parish church whose ministers are greater in number and higher in dignity 
than elsewhere. In a vast number of cases the architecture of a collegiate 
church differs in nothing from that of a parish church. A very large 
proportion of the later collegiate foundations were actually attached to a 
parish church already existing, as at Higham Ferrers and Irthlingborough. 
The church, in short, is not built for the canons to pray in, but the 
canons are appointed to minister in the church. I infer therefore that in 
a collegiate church a congregation is contemplated, and that the nave is 
not at all the secondary thing which it is in an abbey church, but some- 
thing quite as essential as the choir. It is easy to conceive circumstances 
under which it would have to be postponed, but its postponement would 
be by no means the almost matter of course which it is in a monastic church. 
The rule would surely be the other way; the nave would be built as soon 
as it possibly could. 

Now from theory, let us turn to recorded facts. I have briefly sketched 
the ordinary history of an abbey; the society is founded, then the choir is 
built and consecrated, then the nave is built at leisure. The date of foun- 
dation is, I believe, always earlier than that of consecration. Let us see 
if the phzenomena of the foundation of Waltham are at all the same. 

Now, first of all, the date of the consecration of the church is earlier 
than that of the charter of foundation: the consecration is in 1060, the 
charter in 1062. I believe this would be quite without parallel in the 
history of a monastery. In a foundation like Waltham it is perfectly 
natural. Harold becomes lord of Waltham. He finds the church of the 
place the seat of a new and popular worship, which evidently made a deep 
impression on his own mind and that of his countrymen. No doubt the 
Holy Rood of Waltham attracted hosts of pilgrims which the small 
church of Thoni could not contain. What did Harold do? What- were 
his objects? They cannot be better expressed than in the words of his 
biographer :-— 


“ At vir magnificus, locum et loci cultum omnimodis cupiens cum suis cultoribus 
sublimare, novas ibi basilicam fabricare, ministrorum augere numerum, redditusque 
eorum proponit ampliare ; utque celebriorem fama, illustriorem clericorum frequentié, 
celestibus nobilitatum muneribus, locum terrigenis exhiberet, scholas ibidem institui 
* * * ®  satagebat>.” 


Here we have a grand scheme, devotional, architectural, and (in the 
slang of our own day) educational. The increase in the number of priests 
is merely one part among others; the “ nova basilica” is clearly the great 
thing. The local worship wanted a grander church, and, if ever a nave 
was wanted at once, it was surely in such a case as this. The biographer 
goes on to describe the building of the church and afterwards speaks of the 
increase in the number of the clergy. King Eadward, as we shall presently 
see, follows the same order, and seems almost to speak of the increase of 
clergy as a sort of afterthought. The author De Inventione alone, himself 
a canon, pardonably gives the foundation of the prebends the precedence 
in his story. By this we can quite understand how the consecration came 
to precede the foundation charter. The first thing was to build a church; 
the details of the collegiate foundation, the exact amount of land the founder 
might settle on them, might well come after. In short, as I have more 








> Vita Haroldi, p. 160. 
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than once said, the founder of a monastery builds a church for his monks; 
Harold founded his canons for the church which he had already built. 

And now for the royal charter, which the reviewer has triumphantly 
quoted against me because Waltham is there called “ Monasterium.” When 
I wrote my account in the Essex Transactions I did not give all the im- 
portance I ought to this charter, which in truth tells most strongly my 
way. I was puzzled by the application of the name “ monasterium” to a 
society which was undoubtedly secular. You must know very well how, 
when one is studying any particular point, one’s ordinary reading soon 
supplies one with evidence upon it which otherwise one would have passed 
by unheeded. I had never before had any particular reason to look into 
the exact use of the word “‘ monasterium ;” I therefore had not then found 
out, what I very soon after did find out, that “ monasterium”’ by no means 
always means “ monastery,” but very often “minster,” or large church. 
In this sense it is applied indiscriminately to monastic, cathedral, collegiate, 
and (vide Ducange in voc.) even parochial churches. But in this sense it 
means the church distinctively, and not the society or the other buildings. 
This use is retained in the English Minster, the German Miinster, and 
the old French Moustier, and it is worth noticing that the churches to 
which the name Minster is most commonly applied are more commonly 
secular than regular, e.g. York, Lincoln, Southwell, Beverley, Lichfield, 
Wimborne. The use is easily to be explained; the monks built the first 
grand churches in northern countries; as Professor Stanley observes *, the 
great abbey of a place at first commonly out-topped the cathedral. ‘“‘ Mo- 
nasterium,” “ minster,” therefore easily got the sense of ‘ church,” espe- 
cially “great church,” whether connected with a monastery or not, My 
attention was first called to this by the use of the word by the biographer 
of the Emperor Henry IV. to express the Cathedrals of Mainz and Spires 4, 
I then found it used by a yet more exalted person even than the West 
Saxon Basileus; the Emperor Frederick himself, in his letter to Bishop 
Otto of Frisingen prefixed to that Prelate’s History of his acts, when speak- 
ing of St. Peter’s at Rome, talks in one line of “ Monasterium Sancti Petri,” 
and in the next of “ Basilica Sancti Petri.” On turning to Ducange, I 
found divers other references of the same kind, and I have no doubt that, 
now that I am once thinking about it, I shall, as I go on, find many more. 
With all this before me, I do not hesitate to translate the words “‘ Con- 
struxit Monasterium”’ in King Eadward’s Charter by “ built a church.” 

Now, so construing it, I find in the Charter a description of Harold’s 
doings exactly as I conceive them. The order there given is,— 


1st. “ Monasterium ad laudem Domini nostri Jesu Christi et Sancte Crucis 
construxit.” 

2nd. He had it consecrated. 

3rd. He enriched it with relics and ornaments. 

4th. “ Quid plura ? suw denique conditionis non immemor, ibidem quorundam cater- 
vulam fratrem secundam auctoritatem sanctorum patrum canonice regule subjectam 
constituit, quae Deo et sanctis ejus die noctuque laudes hymnizando decantet ¢.” 


Now why do I go into all this, when none of my quotations in so 
many words assert the building of a nave? I go back to my old position. 
The presumption is that the church described by our authorities was not 
a mere imperfect fragment; the onus probandi rests with those who say it 





* Memorials of Canterbury, p. 174. 4 Pp, 2, in Pertz’s smaller edition. 
© Kemble, vol. iv. p. 155. 
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was. The reviewer argues that it was, because in one class of churches— 
namely monasteries—it was usual to postpone the nave. I answer that 
the reasons which induced the postponement of the nave in a monastery 
did not apply to a secular college, and that the recorded history of Walt- 
ham shews that the course of things there followed a different order from 
that usual in the foundation of monasteries. This, I venture to think, 
upsets the reviewer’s objection, and restores the original presumption that 
the church so elaborately described was a whole church and not merely a 
little Norman choir. 

I now come to some of the reviewer’s other points. He tells us “the 
church at Waltham was not intended for parochial use.’”” Here facts seem 
to be against him. As was often the case, the nave of the abbey church 
formed the parish church, a fact to which we owe its preservation. It is 
for him to show that Harold’s college followed a different arrangement, 
above all, that it followed a less popular one than that of the subsequent 
monastic times. 

I threw out a doubt whether the practice of postponing the nave was as 
old as the eleventh century, and whether it did not come in with the use 
of long choirs which was introduced late in the twelfth. The reviewer 
challenges me to “‘ point out one large church which was built throughout 
at the same time in the eleventh or early part of the twelfth century.” I 
begin unhesitatingly with pointing to the Metropolitical Church of Christ 
at Canterbury. . The reviewer says that “at Canterbury there is good 
reason to believe that one of the western towers was the only part of the 
early Norman church which was completed.” This is really beyond me. 
Eadmer and Gervase distinctly assert the contrary, and Professor Willis 
does not give the slightest hint that their statements are to be taken in 
other than the literal and grammatical sense. Eadmer says, in words as 
plain as words can be, that Lanfranc built the whole church in seven 
years :— 

“ Edificavit et Curiam sibi, Ecclesiam preterea, quam spatio septem annorum 4 
fundamentis ferme totam perfectam reddidit ‘.” 

Of what Lanfranc’s church consisted we learn from Gervase. It was a 
perfect church, nave, choir, transepts, a central and two western towers :— 

“ Navem, cruces, turres8.” ‘Ab hic [turre] versus occidentem navis vel aula est 
ecclesie subnixa utrinque pilariis octo; hanc navem vel aulam finiunt due turres 
sublimes *.” : 

After this, the reviewer’s statement about Canterbury is to me wholly 
incomprehensible. 

Now perhaps I am rather perverse and see things through spectacles of 
my own making, but it really does seem to me that the reviewer’s other 
instances also tell my way rather than his. What I doubted was whether 
it was usual in the eleventh century to build a nave by bits, a bay one 
year, another bay another, at intervals scattered over a period of fifty or 
sixty years. It is at least plain that Lanfranc’s cathedral was not so built. 
And I am inclined to add that the reviewer has not shown that the in- 
stances he quotes from Carlisle, Chester, and Caen were so built either. 
What he does show in these cases is, not that the piers and arches of one 
part of the nave greatly differ in date, but that the upper story of the 
building is later than the lower. In all his cases, by his own showing, the 
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Norman work extends over the whole length of the nave, though not 
through its whole height. This seems to me to prove that the practice of 
the age was rather to make a nave at once, a nave which might not yet 
have its full magnificence of height, but whose area was ready for sermons, 
processions, and those gatherings of various kinds for which the naves of 
great churches were used, including, in many cases, the parochial service 
of a parish attached to the college or abbey. On this I shall have some- 
thing more to say before I have done. 

St. Stephen’s at Caen is a church which I have long wished to see, because, 
being so nearly of the same date as Waltham, it may naturally be expected 
to throw some light upon it. ‘The last time I was in France, I intended to 
go to Caen for the express purpose of comparing them. I was however 
obliged to give up my intention of so doing. But Professor Willis! quotes 
St. Stephen’s as being built between 1064 and 1077, this last being the year 
of consecration according to Orderic*. The Professor seems to have no doubt 
either that the church then consecrated included a nave or that that nave is 
the one now standing. The clerestory however has been added, or rather 
raised, as the Professor mentions the heads of the original clerestory 
windows as still remaining. The triforium, he also tells us, was originally 
open to the aisle, just as it is at Waltham. Surely this is a case quite on 
my side ; the nave is built at once, and apparently quite finished, for though 
the clerestory is later, it supplanted an earlier one, I suppose at the time 
when the western towers were carried up to their present height. 

I fully expected that my reference to the Bayeux tapestry as a witness for 
the probable completion of Westminster by Eadward would be objected to, 
though I did not anticipate the particular objection brought by the reviewer. 
I know some people rate the historical value of the Tapestry very much lower 
than I do, and of course it is easy to say that minute accuracy on such a 
point was not to be expected in it. But it certainly seems to me unlikely 
that, in depicting a past historical event, the designer of the Tapestry would 
represent the church as it was meant to be at some future time ; he (or she) 
would surely either make a purely fancy sketch, or else draw it as it actually 
stood then. What follows I cannot understand. The reviewer says,— 

“For our own parts, we do not believe the Confessor’s church at Westminster was 
anything like the length of the present church ; therefore the present church is not a 
mere rebuilding of his nave.” 

I never said anything as to the probable length of Eadward’s church. I 
do not know that there is any evidence about it, and I can well believe 
that it was much shorter than the present one. All I contended was that 
it had a nave ; therefore that the present nave was a rebuilding, that is, a 
building which takes the place of something which before existed, and which 
therefore is not an absolutely new erection. Such a rebuilding is often on a 
larger scale every way than the building it succeeds, and such may very 
likely have been the case at Westminster. My argument was that when a 
man built quite new from the ground, like William at Caen, Eadward at 
Westminster, Harold at Waltham—I say Harold at Waltham, because I 
think it is clear that Thoni’s church vanished altogether and in no way 
influenced Harold's design—he would build much quicker than one who 
was merely rebuilding, whether on exactly the same scale as the earlier 
building or on a larger one. In the latter case you can afford to work 
much more leisurely, because you can use parts of the old building while 





' Canterbury, p. 64, 5. k Ap. Duchesne, p. 548. 
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the reconstruction goes on. For instance, I conceive that in rebuilding an 
Anglo-Saxon or early Norman church in later times the nave would remain 
untouched at least till the new choir was finished. If the new nave was to 
be longer than the old, I conceive the builders would next build its western 
portions, those beyond the west end of the old nave, and last of all, would 
pull down the old nave (if actual pulling down was intended) and build 
those bays of the new one which were to occupy its site. The church 
would thus be left as little time as possible deprived of any of its essential 
parts, and as long an interval as was wished might elapse between the dif- 
ferent stages of the work without serious inconvenience. This is the very 
order described by the reviewer; the most natural order for one who was 
gradually substituting a new church for an old, but I think not a very 
natural one for one who, like William, Harold, and Eadward, was building 
one actually new. 

The next paragraph is quite beyond me :— 

“Mr. Freeman lays stress upon the coronation of William having taken place at 
Waltham.” 

After all the years I have given to the history of the eleventh century, I 
trust I am incapable of so absurd a blunder, and I am sure there is nothing 
like it in my letter or in my original essay. What I did say was to use 
the fact that Westminster Abbey, immediately after its consecration under 
Eadward, was used for the election and coronation of kings as another 
argument to show that the church, as built by Eadward, had a nave. 
Doubtless the actual ceremony of the unction was performed in the choir ; 
but surely such a great national solemnity would be attended by a crowd 
of people far too great to be contained in the two or three bays of a Nor- 
man choir of those days. Surely, if Westminster Abbey in 1066 was no 
bigger than that, it would have been far more natural to have had the 
ceremony at St. Paul's. 

The reviewer makes no attempt at any answer to two very important 
branches of my argument, the utter historical improbability that the nave 
of Waltham could have been built, as he suggested, in the first fifty or sixty 
years after the Conquest, and the fact of the resemblance between the ex- 
isting work and the description of Harold’s work given by the Waltham 
writers. 

The reviewer “can hardly imagine that I have succeeded in convincing 
any of your readers, even if I have altogether satisfied myself.” The re- 
viewer has probably had more opportunities of talking over the matter with 
others than I have, but the few people I have met capable of judging I have 
found on my side, and on my side also is a very acute writer in the 
Saturday Review for September 17th. That I have satisfied myself I think 
this letter is quite proof enough. 

Now as to the more minute examination of the church likely to be 
effected by Mr. Burges, I know that when a building is pulled about in 
that kind of way, new evidence is almost sure to be found out, which very 
often upsets one’s previous notions. Such new evidence I shall be ready 
to weigh, and, if necessary, to yield to. But I really see nothing to yield 
to in the reviewer's @ priori arguments. Mr. Petit savs, with great truth’, 
“* We must be cautious, lest the invaluable treatise of Rickman, by the pre- 
cision with which it marks the difference of styles, should render us too 
positive in assigning dates and too careless of actual records.” In the pre- 





' On Southwell Minster, Proceedings of Archzological Institute at Lincoln, p. 213. 
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sent controversy I contend for the natural sense of actual records against 
a mere preconceived theory. In this I believe I am quite successful. But 
I freely admit that there is a still higher court of appeal. Facts may be 
discovered to show that the records must be taken in a non-natural sense, 
which is sometimes the hard necessity of historical documents as well as 
of Articles of Religion. To such facts, if any such do turn up, I am ready 
to yield, but not to a theory which does not prove its point. But in the 
case of such convincing facts appearing, I desire that all blame may be 
transferred from my shoulders to those of my deceivers, namely, King 
— the Confessor, the writer De Inventione, and the biographer of 
Jarold. 

And now, in conclusion, I am glad to hail in the reviewer’s last criticism 
two or three passages which afford to me some hope of our effecting if not 
an agreement, at least a compromise. When I say that Harold or any 
one else built a nave, I do not mean necessarily to assert that he brought 
it tosuch a state of absolute perfection that some final touches may not 
have been given afterwards. And it seems that when the reviewer says 
that such a man did not build a nave, he does not mean necessarily to 
deny that he may not have laid its foundations, have begun walls through 
the whole of its intended length, and have carried them up high enough 
to receive a temporary roof and allow the building to be used for the 
purposes of a nave. From these two points a very little yielding on 
each side may perhaps bring us to absolute agreement, even without 
the help of Mr. Burges’ hewing and pecking. I believe my own ar- 
gument is quite successful from my own point of view. The only fault 
I find with the reviewer is the truly English one that he does not know 
when he is beaten. I believe I have fairly won my Magenta and my 
Solferino ; what will the reviewer say to meeting at Villafranca and di- 
viding the disputed territory ? Will he let me take my Lombardy in the 
arcade and triforium, if I let him keep his Venetia in the clerestory? I 
think there is something to be said for such arrangement. Those who 
have read my original Essay may remember that I allow that I only came 
to my conclusion “ with doubt and hesitation” “ after weighing difficulties 
on one side against difficulties on the other™.” The reviewer it seems, also, 
does not dogmatically rule his point, he only “ considers it a doubt- 
ful question whether the whole of the existing rempins of the nave 
are the work of Harold.” Suppose we agree to rule that part is and 
part is not? The reviewer says “the clerestory appears to our eyes 
quite late Norman and evidently later than the lower part.” I remember 
very well that it was this apparently late character of the clerestory which 
long staggered me, and it is in the clerestory that we find nearly all those 
differences in detail between the different bays, on which we have both en- 
larged a good deal®. Will the reviewer then allow the possibility that Harold 
built the existing nave, but either without a clerestory (like St. Sernin at 
Toulouse) or with a lower one than at present, and that the present clere- 
story was added or raised under Henry I. or II. as he pleases? I think 
such a theory is not absolutely inconsistent with my evidence. I cannot 
believe that my local historians would omit all mention of so great a work 
as the addition of the whole nave, while I can believe that they might not 
think it necessary to record a comparatively small change which might 
almost pass for a mere repair. On this view, the history of Harold’s 
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church at Waltham would be almost identical with that of his rival’s church 
at Caen. The churches, including the naves, were completed and con- 
secrated in 1060 and 1077 respectively, the naves being of the same length 
as at present, but of a lesser height. A later period of the Norman style 
added or raised the clerestory. Different periods of Gothic rebuilt the two 
choirs and added an immense side chapel to the nave of each, only on differ- 
ent sides. The chief differences are that at Caen the late Norman repair 
carried up the western towers which were left unfinished at Waltham, and 
that at Caen luckily no one began any such barbarous changes as Waltham 
was partially subjected to in the fourteenth century. 

I do not know whether the reviewer will be ready to accede to these 
terms, but I certainly think that I am offering him conditions of peace, as 
fair and favourable as can reasonably be expected.—I am, &c. 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 

Lanrumney, Cardiff, October 10th, 1859. 


P.S.—I may take this opportunity of correcting two mistakes into 
which I have fallen in my Essay, though they are in no way connected 
with the date of Waltham Abbey. One of them I found out for myself, 
for pointing out the other I have to thank Professor Craik. 

In p. 8, 1 seem to have been a little puzzled at the expression in the Life 
of Harold that the Emperor Henry III. was “ affinitate conjunctissimus ” 
with Eadward the Confessor. Henry’s second wife, Agnes, and her son 
Henry IV., are so much more prominent in history that I quite forgot that 
Henry III. had at an earlier time married Eadward’s half-sister, Gunhild, 
which of course explains it. 

In the same page I call Agatha the wife of Eadward A®theling a “ kins- 
woman” of Henry III. This is not literally untrue, as there really was 
some community of blood between them, though so excessively remote that 
we must go back as far as Henry the Fowler for the common ancestor. 
This however was not what I meant. I was writing with the Saxon 
Chronicle, Anno 1057, before me, and I fancied that in the words Des 
Caseres mdga, the Cesar meant was Henry III., whose death is recorded 
the year before, though why he is called Cona I cannot make out. But I 
ought to have remembered the passage in Florence (Anno 1017), “ Ead- 
wardus vero Agatham filiam germani Imperatoris Heinrici in matrimonium 
accepit,” where the Emperor meant must be Henry II. Therefore Des 
Caseres mdga in the Chronicle must mean a niece of Henry II. and not an 
infinitely distant kinswoman of Henry III. 





CRYPT AT CHRISTCHURCH, HANTS. 


Mr. Ursan,—The noble priory church, which gives name to the bo- 
rough-town of Christchurch, Hants, has happily at last been entrusted to 
Mr. Benjamin Ferrey for restoration. The outer walls were in a deplorable 
condition of decay, the roofs were dilapidated, and drains were almost wholly 
wanting. A thorough repair of the walls, buttresses, windows, and roofs, the 
formation of drains to prevent the accumulation of damp and green mould, 
and the restoration of the carved stonework of the nave, aisles, transepts, 
and north porch, are imperatively demanded. The estimated cost is 
£5,000; a much larger sum would be required to emulate the internal 
restoration of Sherborne, Wimborne, and Romsey. The obnoxious gallery 
n the south nave aisle has been removed, the stone roof of the north 
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porch will be restored, and the masons are actually at work on this portion 
of the building; the buttresses on the north side of the nave are being 
rebuilt, and the arcades of the north transept are in course of restoration. 
Mr. Garbett many years since casually mentions in a letter upon the 
minster that there was a “ Saxon” crypt under each transept. Whilst the 
crypt of the south wing has been attached for upwards of a century and 
a-half as a burial-vault to Hinton Admiral, a manor-house in the neigh- 
bourhood, that on the north side has, until very recently, been shut off 
from access. On the north-east angle of the north transept there is a 
round Norman staircase turret, the lower steps in it communicate with the 
crypt; in restoring the external arcade, attention was drawn to these 
stairs, as a loophole which opened upon them had to be reconstructed. 
The crypt was found to be choked up with a pile of bones, many of com- 
paratively recent date, thrown in without care or order; upon the removal 
of these at the western end the workmen discovered a regular pile of 
bones, laid with the utmost exactitude, to the number of 1,500, or perhaps 
2,000. These poor relics have been reverently interred by the curate, 
the Rev. Z. Nash, in a pit in the churchyard. 

The crypt is Early Norman, apsidal, and measures 30 by 12 feet, and is 
9 feet 7 inches high. On the west and north-west are round-headed 
loops; the staircase then intervenes; on the north-east is another loop, 
with a curious graduated splay, like stairs, cut through the walls, which 
are seven feet thick. Opposite the loops on the south-west and south-east are 
two round-headed recesses, probably aumbries; the vault is of rubble, and 
cylindrical, with two plain massive ribs, following the curve of the arch, 
with the edges rounded off; these rest upon half pilasters—like the walls 
of ashlar—similarly rounded, with plain bases, and au abacus formed by the 
stringcourse, which is bevilled off on the lower side. At the east end 
there are two diagonal ribs springing from short pillars with plain bases 
and capitals. Between these at a later period a doorway, which had 
folding-doors, has been pierced, and opens on three steps, which are blocked 
up by a wall; possibly they may have led only to a repository of church 
plate. An altar doubtless once stood in the apse. 

In Switzerland, at Steinen, there is an ossuaire, or bone-house, built in 
the year 1111; in it were collected the bones and skulls thrown up by the 
grave-diggers from time to time. At Hereford Cathedral the crypt below 
the Lady-chapel was used as a charnel; charnel chapels were likewise 
attached to the churches of Worcester and Norwich. In the crypt under 
the chancel of St. Leonard’s Church at Hythe, in Kent, is a large pile 
of bones, which, if we may judge by Leland’s silence, were placed here 
after his visit. Ina drawing of the so-called Grymbald’s crypt under the 
church of St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford, bones and skulls are represented. 
(See Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford, vol. iii. 1837, published by Mr. Parker.) 
There is a crypt full of bones at Ripon Cathedral. A charnel-house 
and chantry formed part of the buildings of St. Margaret’s, Lynn. The 
entrance of the catacombs under Capo di Monte at Naples is blocked up 
with the bones of the victims of a plague which desolated the city in 
the sixteenth century. The subterranean quarries of the catacombs at 
Paris were in recent times, by a decree of the French government, filled 
with bones from the overcharged churchyards. 

A Norman crypt exists under the choir of Christchurch, but is now 
walled up. Professor Willis has shewn that the so-called Saxon crypt of 
Winchester formed ‘no part of the Saxon church,” (Proceedings of Ar- 
chological Institute, 1845, p. 35). There was a Saxon collegiate church 
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of the Holy Trinity at Christchurch, of which Flambard, afterwards Bishop 
of Durham, was dean; and it is stated in the register of the priory that he 
rebuilt the church; the nave and transepts are undoubtedly Norman-work, 
and bear the impress of the same hand which raised the nave of Durham. 
I believe that crypts were frequently used as the burying-places of the 
canons. 

These carnary-crypts are alluded to by several writers. Duncumb men- 
tions that in his time the Lady-chapel crypt was called the Golgotha,—with 
some profanity, be it observed,—and that it had long been used as a 
receptable for bones, (Hereford, i. 589). In the undercroft is the monu- 
ment of A. Jones, who restored this carnary in 1496. Green relates that 
Bishop de Blois built a carnary chapel at Worcester, that is, a crypt with 
a chapel over it; in the former were laid all the bodies disinterred during 
the restoration of the cathedral; in the latter, chaplains said service, and 
Walter de Cantelupe, bishop in 1265, consecrated it to the honour of God, 
SS. Mary and Thomas, (Worcester, i. 55). 

At Norwich, John Salmon, bishop of the see, who died in 1325, founded 
at the west end of the church a charnel-house, consisting of an upper 
chapel of St. John Evangelist, and a lower chapel and charnel-crypt, with 
a warden and chaplains to celebrate mass for the souls of the founder, and 
his predecessors in the see, and “ the souls of all those whose bones were de- 
posited in the vault of this charnel; in which, with the leave of the sacrist, 
who kept the key of the vault, the bones of all such as were buried in 
Norwich might be brought into it, if dry and clean from flesh, there to be 
decently reserved till the last day.” ‘‘ Whether,” then proceeds Mr. Blome- 
field, * the bones were piled in good order, the skulls, arms, and leg-bones 
in their distinct rows and courses, as in many charnel-houses, I cannot 
say,” &c. (Norfolk, iv. p. 56.) 

Other instances, as at Lynn, might be alleged, but these are sufficient 
to shew that carnary chapels were not an unusual appendage of a large 
church as repositories for remains thrown up in the churchyard, and also 
places of offering prayers for the dead. 

A practical observation suggests itself from these remarks,—the advantage 
such a charnel would be in these days. A few years since the abominations 
committed in metropolitan and other overcrowded yards would have been 
prevented by such an obvious receptacle of bones which might be dis- 
interred. Even now, where the means of accommodation exist, the poor 
would find it a great relief to have their dead laid within the shelter of 
sacred walls before interment, and removed from their narrow dwelling- 
rooms. In case of any contagious disease or the cholera,even the wealthier 
classes would find an equal comfort and security in such an arrangement. 

I may add, that subscriptions for the restoration of Christchurch will be 
gratefully received by the Rev. Z. Nash. 
Mackenzigz Watcortt, M.A. 


Knightsbridge, Oct. 20. 


THE HOSPITAL OF ST. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the course of some 
recent inquiries respecting the Hospital 
of St. Cross, near Winchester, (made in 
connection with a History of Hampshire 
in which I am engaged,) I have met with 
a few historical memoranda concerning 
the architecture of the church and the 
hall, of great interest, which I beg to 


CROSS, WINCHESTER. 


place at your disposal. They are derived 
from a copy of a MS. Register, at present 
in the possession of the Court of Chancery, 
but soon to be restored to the keeping of 
the Master of the Hospital: and I am 
indebted for them to the courtesy of Mr. 
W. T. Alchin, the Librarian of the City 
of London, whose MS. collections, and 
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Indexes to the Winton. Dioc. Registers*, 
are such as to shew that the spirit of our 
elder antiquaries, Madox, ‘l'anner, Rymer, 
Birch, Lysons, Cole, &c., is not yet dead. 
The first set of extracts is taken from 
fols. 84 et seqq. of the original MS., and 
is entitled, Opera lapidea diversa ... facta 
tempore Johannis de Campeden :— 


‘Campanile Sancte Crucis et tectum can- 
celli, et duo tecta pro insula in utraque 

arte. ..de nova facta fuerunt.... Item 
in dicto campanili super solarium et celuram 
facte fuerunt... de novo octo fenestre 
lapidesw vitriate. Item, sub solario et ce- 
lura fact sunt similiter octo fenestre vitri- 
ate. Item in choro ibidem ex parte boriali 
et australi factee fuerunt in inferiori parte 
sub volto sexdecim fenestre vitriate.” 


Mr. Freeman’s account of the Church of 
St. Cross (Arch. Instit., Winchester vol.) 
points out the signs of the alteration in 
the level of the roof of the choir and its 
aisles, (p. 7). The sixteen windows in the 
triforium of the choir are those which 
Milner regarded as demonstrating the 
origin of the pointed Early English arch, 
(Freeman, pp. 7, 12, 13). The windows in 
the tower below the solar are plain two- 
light, early Perpendicular, and those above 
the solar light a passage in the wall, aud 
are inserted into two arches of an open 
Early English arcade, on each side of the 
tower, the other arches being blocked up 
with masonry :— 

‘*Ttem in introitu ecclesie per claustrum 
facte fuerunt duse valve nove.” 


This I believe to refer to the celebrated 
triple arch in the angle between the choir 
and the south transept. For there is little 
doubt that there was a cloister in that 
angle, (Freeman, pp. 5—7); and the ex- 
isting ambulatory, or cloister, was built 
at a much later day; John de Campeden 
having built, as it appears, the first 
wall of it :— 

“‘Ttem murus lapideus cum valvis ejus- 
dem, ex parte boriali ecclesia usque came- 
ram custodis, factus fuit eisdem temporibus 
.-. circum Anno Domini 1398.” 


The lodging of the Master appears to 
have been over the entrance gate :— 


**Ttem stalla, sedilia, et formule in choro, 
et pictura in retrodorso.. . . Interclausum 
capellee pro vestiatorium factum fuit Anno 





* It is greatly to be desired that these collec- 
tions should be secured for the British Museum. 
For students of English archeology and eccle- 
siastical bistory, they are literally invaluable, 
the sources whence they are collected being, for 
the most part, inaccessible to all but specially 
favoured inquirers. The proper place for the 
indexes is, no doubt, the registrar's office at 
Winchester ; but the British Museum would be 
a very appropriate place for them also. 
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Domini 1388, Item due columpne lapidew 
in cancello ibidem facte fuerunt 11 Ric. II. 
Item interclausum capella Beate Marie cum 
descis et formulis in dicta capella et cum 
descis tredecim fratrum factum fuit, 1390. 
Item Presbyterium ibidem juxta altare per- 
fectum fuit. . ..eodem anno [13 Ric. II.] 
paviata fuit ecclesia cum capella et insula.” 


The north aisle most probably was the 
Lady-chapel, and the south the vestry. The 
two great octagonal piers in the choir are 
spoken of by Mr. Freeman, p.12. Other 
entries speak of the consecration of the 
high altar in 1386; and of the altars of 
St. Catherine, St. Sitha, the 11,000 Vir- 
gins, and St. Stephen, “near the sacristy,” 
at the same time. A chapel of St. John the 
Baptist is mentioned, and altars of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, St. John the Evan- 
gelist, St. John the Baptist, and St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. 

The other passages are from fol. 63 b. 
of the original MS. :— 

“‘Iste Will. de Edyndon ... cooperuit 
navem ecclesize ibidem cum plumbo que 
prius cooperiebatur cum stramine et fecit 
fenestras lapideas ex utraque parte navis 
preedictz, et eas vitriabat.” 

The roof of the nave, like that of the 
choir, was originally at a different level 
from the existing one. The windows in 
the clerestory of the nave are good but 
late Decorated, of two lights, with the 
arches of the lights merely trefoiled, and 
in the head a circle, with six cusps, or two 
long quatrefoils. Special interest attaches 
to these windows, since by comparing 
them with those of Edington Church, 
which were the work of William of Edyn- 
don, and with the windows nearest the 
west end of Winchester Cathedral, I think 
it may be clearly established that the 
tracery of the latter cannot be the work 
of the same architect, who, we know, con- 
structed both the former”. 


“‘ Ttem fecit tectum aulw vocatee Hundred- 
menhalle, que nunc dividitur in duas aulas, 
videlicet, in aulam custodis et familie ibi- 
dem, et in aulam Hundredmannorum.,” 


The Master’s lodgings being over the 
gateway, I regard the existing hall as that 
part of the original Hundredmen’s hall 
which was appropriated to the Master and 
the brethren, the other part being taken 
up into the existing Master’s house, when 
the Hundredmen-hall poor ceased to be 
fed in the hospital. There are indications 
in the architecture of the hall of an earlier 
date than Cardinal Beaufort, to whom the 





> MayI add in a note, that in Harl. MS., 1,616, 
fol. 29¥°., is a circular letter of Bishop Ethel- 
mar, dated 1255, which shews that the church 
of St. Cross was unfinished at that time. 
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erection is commonly ascribed. Wayn- 
flete’s charter expressly s'ates that the 
Cardinal’s buildings were “on the western 
side of the church.” ‘4 


Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 


[ Nov. 


With many apologies for the length of 
this communication,—I am, &ec. 
; B. B. WooDWARD. 


Haverstock Hill, London. 


THE DATE OF WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


Mr. Ursan.—In your October number 
I was much pleased with your reply to 
the article of Mr. Freeman; not only from 
the temperate manner in which you have 
treated his attack, but the mild satire with 
which you have chidden his chronological 
and architectural blunders. 

Perhaps you will allow me to make a 
few additional remarks on one passage in 
your reply. You say in p. 401, “The 
church at Waltham was not intended for 
parochial use; there is in the charter no 
mention of or allusion to any congrega- 
tion being present, nor, according to the 
ideas of that age, was there the slightest 
necessity for one.” 

Now, Sir, the fact seems to have been 
that all the building from the east wall 
or apse of the choir, including the tran- 
septs, which were used as vestiaries, pas- 
sages for the processions of the brethren, 
and other ceremonies on stated festivals, 
was considered to represent the “ Holy 
Place” and the “Holy of Holies,” as in 
the temple of Jerusalem; and thus appro- 
priated to the priesthood and the officials, 
including the acolites, which was reckoned 
the first tonsure. Thus it was only es- 
sential to build a choir or chapel for the 
brethren, wherein to sing mass and per- 
form all occasional services at festivals, 
obits, and other stated periods; since it 
was considered that their prayers and 
praises being offered (as was the sacrifice 
of the Mass, and even the Missa sicca,) 
both for quick and dead, were sufficient 
for the whole population. When the num- 
ber of converts after the Conquest became 
too numerous for the superintendence of 


the brethren, and their individual instruc- 
tion in the formalities of the faith, the 
addition of a nave, already laid out in the 
foundation, was gradually built, beginning 
probably at the east, as in the proximity 
of the choir and high altar, where mass 
was sung, and perhaps a rostrum or pulpit 
erected, from which to deliver a short ad- 
dress to the people, explanatory of what 
they saw and heard. ‘There would then 
be some notice taken of the emblems with 
with which the choir was ornamented, as 
the Trinity, the Cross, &c. In many of 
our very old churches, these emblems were 
in later times extended to the capitals of 
the pillars in the nave; in one case the 
progress of the Creation was thus repre- 
sented. Such were the methods adopted 
for the instruction of the first congrega- 
tions of the laity,—by the eye and ear, 
before written language became the me- 
dium of instruction, and while the priest- 
hood in the seclusion of their convents 
combined in themselves the professions of 
divinity, law, and physic. 

In order to render the choir the most 
sacred part of the building, it was more- 
over appropriated as a place of sepulture 
for founders, abbots, and noble benefac- 
tors, whose remains were deposited under 
the eastern wall, whether with or. without 
an apse. Instances of this may be found 
in the ground-plan of churches, and old 
wills, chartularies, and other MSS. in the 
British Museum ; and even in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey several of the ab- 
bots were buried under the walls, where 
their effigies are still to be seen.—I am, Xe. 

Oct. 7, 1859. E. G. B. 


THE DATE OF WALTHAM NAVE. 


Mr. Urban, — Rejecting the altered 
western bay in your elevation of Waltham 
nave, I am unable to detect any variations 
sufficient to call for the free taste of in- 
dividual workmen, or any material lapse 
of time between the erection of one bay 
and that of another, as an explanation, 
There is the ordinary and systematic 
alternation of cylindrical piers and clus- 
tered ones. The changing surface work 
on the former is what we tind elsewhere. 
Durham and Lindisfarne churches, in my 
immediate neighbourhood, present the very 
designs seen on the Waltham columns. 

Now no part of Durham Cathedral is 
older than the laying of its foundation- 
stone in 1093, and Bishop Flambard (1099 


—1129), when commencing with the nave, 
found all the rest of the church, choir 
and transepts, completed,—* usque navem 
Rannulfus jam factum invenit.” He built 
the whole walls of the nave :—“ His nam- 
que sumptibus navem ecclesiw circum- 
ductis parietibus ad sui usque testudinem 
erexerat.”” 

The characters of the nave and choir 
are sufficiently, nay strongly distinguished, 
and if we could believe that Harold’s style 
lingered without change or improvement 
until 1093, we might expect to find in it 
a greater similarity to our choir than to 
our nave. 

But on co: paring the nave at Waltham 
attributed to him with the works at Dur- 
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ham, the very reverse position presents 
itself. There are such differences as we 
may look for in two buildings widely 
apart, but they are unimportant, and 
there is so striking a resemblance in con- 
ception, plan, and the very ornaments of 
the piers and arches in the two naves, 
that it is impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion that they are contemporary. Checked 
as it is by our almost coeval chronicles, 
the church of Durham is a most invaluable 
criterion tor our guidance in placing Nor- 
man erections under their true periods. 
That the word minster was not confined 
to monastic churches, is evident from its 
universal application to the secular ones 
of York, Beverley, and Ripon up to the 
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present day. That the same word is the 
representative of the Latin monasterium is 
evident from the frequeat usage of the 
latter in speaking of York Minster in its 
fabric rolls. Even the English form monas- 
tery was sometimes used in a similar sense. 
When Katherine, the widow of Henry 
Percy, fifth Earl of Northumberland, de- 
sired burial near her lord, she expresses 
it as “within the monasterie of Beverley,” 
and we know from other wills, from 
Leland, and from existing tombs, that he 
and his ancestors are skeping in the 
collegiate church of St. John, commonly 
called Beverley Minster.—I am, &ec. 
W. H. D. Lonasrarrs, F.S.A. 
Gateshead, Oct. 13, 1859. 


WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


Mr. Ursan,—During the restorations 
now in progress in Waltham Abbey Church 
the axe-head of which I send you a draw- 
ing was found in the south aisle, about 
four inches from the surface. Of course 
the common opinion sets it down as Ha- 
rold’s battle-axe, although some obstinate 


antiquaries assert that it is a carpenter’s 
axe of the Decorated period, when so much 
was done to spoil the original church ; 
and they further allege the fact of the 
fore point being somewhat less than the 
hind point, as if worn away by being con- 
stantly sharpened ; as also the coincidence 
in shape with the axe represented in the 
Duke of Berri’s Bible, in the illumination 
of Noah building the ark. Mr. Urban, I 
only mention these opinions to shew how 
fur obstinate people can go. My object in 
writing to you is by no means to obtain 
your opinion as to whether it is or is not 
the battle-axe of Harold, (for all right- 
minded people can do that at a glance,) 


but to ask you whether you think it can 
be the identical weapon mentioned in the 
following thrilling incidents which I ex- 
tract from the excellent work of Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer-Lytton, and which 
has been most unaccountubly forgotten by 
Mr. Freeman in his list of authorities. 

**, .. But William, waiting for the first 
discharge, and seeing full mark at Harold’s 
shoulder as the buckler turned, now sent 
forth his terrible shaft. ‘The noble Taille. 
fer, with a poet’s true sympathy, cried, 
‘Saxon, beware!’ but the watchful Saxon 
needed not the warning. As if in disdain, 
Harold met not the shaft with his shield, 
but swinging high the mighty axe (which 
with most men required both arms to wield 
it), he advanced a step and clove the rush- 
ing arrow in twain. ... 

‘** With his own hand William placed the 
mail on the ruined Druid stone, and on the 
mail the helm. Harold looked long and 
ga | at the edge of the axe; it was 
so richly gilt and damasquined, that the 
sharpness of its temper could not well have 
been divined under that holiday glitter. 
But this axe had come to him from Canute 
the Great, who himself, unlike the Danes, 
small and slight, had supplied his deficiency 
of muscle by the finest dexterity and the 
most perfect weapons. Famous had been 
that axe in the delicate hand of Canute, 
how much more tremendous in the ample 
grasp of Harold! Swinging now in both 
hands this weapon, with a peculiarand rapid 
whirl, which gave it an inconceivable im- 
petus, the Earl let fall the crushing blow: 
at the first stroke, cut right in the centre, 
rolied the helm ; at the second, through a 
the woven mail (cleft asunder as if the 
slightest filagree work of the goldsmith) 
shore the blade, and a great fragment of the 
stone itself came tumbling on the sod.”— 
(Harold, pp. 317, 318.) Lam, &e., 

TreNaX(£) PRoposItrI. 

P.S. We are all in hopes, as the work 
proceeds, of finding the arrow which killed 
Harold. 
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PARKER’S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE—VOL. III. 


Mr. Urnsan,—Allow me, as one who 
has long anxiously expected, and has 
gladly welcomed, the concluding volume 
of Mr. Parker’s admirable work on our 
Domestic Architecture, to add my testi- 
mony as to its great merit to your own. 
The subject of which it treats is one to 
which I have myself devoted much time 
and thought, and I can truly say that it 
well deserves to take its place as a stand- 
ard book, thoroughly trustworthy for all 
purposes of reference, and excellent in a'l 
respects as a history. The title, “Some 
Account,” is far too modest. It is no 
qualification of this high and well-de- 
served praise to say that a few inaccura- 
cies may be found here and there. Absolute 
accuracy is rarely to be found in any book; 
and to provide altogether against errors 
in a work on so extensive and varied a 
subject as the Domestic Architecture of 
Great Britain was, of course, simply im- 
possible. The wonder is there are so few. 

At page 361, and in the Index, Penge- 
wick is a mistake fur Pengersick. It is 
easy to see how ‘rs’ might be written 
like a fw. 

Again, at page 180, near the bottom, for 
“an original opening through the south 
wall of the ante-chapel [of Magdalen 
College, Oxford], from a room in the bur- 


sars’ tower,” read, “an original opening 
through the north wall,” &c. 

One little hiatus, arising apparently 
from a small hole ina MS.,I happen to 
be able to fill up. At page 421, among 
the “ Licences to Crenellate,” the follow- 
ing entry occurs :— 

* Anno 4 [Henrici IV.]— 

“ Johannes Corp . .. quoddam hospitium 
juxta introitum portus ville de Dertemuth, 
Devon.” 


The name was “Corpour,” as appears 
from a letter preserved in MS. Cotton., 
Nero, B. II., fol. 33, which commences 
thus :— 

‘Johan Corpour, Baillif del ewe en la 
port de Dertemuth, a tour ceux qui sez let- 
tres verront salut.” 


And is dated,— 


“le xim¢ jour de June, l’ann de nostre 
Seignour et Roy, Henri Quart apres le Con- 
quest syzsme.” 


Query, is the “quoddam hospitium”. of 
John Corpour to be understood to refer to 
Dartmouth Castle, as stated at page 354 
of “ Domestic Architecture ?”?—I am, &c. 

F. C. HINGESTON. 


Ezeter College, Oxford, 
Oct. 17, 1859. 


LICENCES TO CRENELLATE.—HORDEN. 


Mr. Urspan,—Mr. Parker is under one 
misconception touching our county pula- 
tine of Durham in the list of crenellations 
concluding his excellent work on Domestic 
Architecture. 

T allude to the licence in 45 Hen. IIL 
to Marmaduke Fitz-Geoffrey for his house 
at Horden, a place which Mr. Parker says 
is unknown, and he queries it Houghton. 
Now the licencee is a notable personage in 
the pedigree of the Fitz-Marmadukes of 
Horden, and that spot, their customary 
residence, is one of the earliest and best 
known estates among the military tenures 
of the Palatinate. It is near Easington. 
The present hall is Jacobean, but it might 
repay a more careful investigation than 
has been bestowed upon it. 

There is some confusion in the mention 
of Hilton in the text of the book, as if a 
keep and gatehouse were separate remains 
there. There is but one tower, serving 
the purpose of both. A chapel is the only 
other building; the residue of the castle 
or wanor-house was perhaps of wood only. 
The gatehouse is later than that of Lum- 
ley, the arms of France having but three 
fleur-de-lis. 

The licences to crenellate in Durham 


usually proceeded from the pritice-bishop, 
hence the sorry numbers in the regal list. 

I add a further note or two on the list 
of licences. 

18 Edw. IIT. Chevelyngham és Chilling- 
ham, as suggested. 

22 Edw. III. For Westcanfeld, read 
West Tanfeld. 

Add the following licence to the list :— 

16 Aug. 46 Hen. III. [1262] Henricus, 
&c.—familiari nostro Roberto de Tweng., 
—domum suum de Bergh in com. Ebore 
petra et calce, non nee et fossatis, firmatam 
perficere et kernellare. 

John Lord Lumley, the co-heir of the 
Twenges, had the original of this licence 
in Elizabeth’s time, when an elaborate 
abstract of his evidences was made. The 
ruins of Kilton Castle, the main seat of 
the Twenges, would suit in style, but I 
suspect that their other residence, Corn- 
burgh, near Sheriff Hutton, is really the 
Bergh of the record. It was afterwards 
settled on a younger line, who resided 
there for some generations, and I hear 
that the house presents ancient work, but 
I have not seen it.—I am, &c. 

W. H. D. Lonestarre, F.S.A. 

Gateshead, Oct. 13, 1859. 
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Tue house derived its origin from the 
piety and munificence of William Giffard, 
Bishop of Winchester and Chancellor, the 
Presul incomparabilis of the Historia 
major Wintoniensis, some time about the 
year 1110. It will be recollected that 
Taunton was a manor of the Bishop of 
Winchester ; and it is probable that this 
circumstance may have decided Giffard in 
the choice of his locality. Leland men- 
tions his successor, Henry Blesance, brother 
of King Stephen and grandson of the Con- 
queror, known as the unflinching friend 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, as a joint 
founder. Most likely the last-named bi- 
shop erected a portion of the Priory build- 
ings, and from his liberality in this de- 
partment was considered to deserve a share 
of the honour. To William Giffard, how- 
ever, the merit of the original foundation 
is unquestionably due. The charter which 
commemorated the good work is not ex- 
tant in any form; but the fact is certified 
by an Inquisition taken before the King’s 
Eschaetor at Taunton, on the 6th of 
January, 1317, to which I shall draw the 
reader’s attention in its chronological order. 
The House was founded for Black Canons 
of the order of St. Augustine, (who had 
been first located at Colchester in 1105, 
and four years subsequently at St. Mary 
Overy in Southwark, by the same Bishop 
Giffard) and was dedicated to the Apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The first contemporary notice which I 
have found relating to the Priory is con- 
tained in a charter by which Robert, Bishop 
of Bath, among the zotabilia of his epis- 
copate converts, “ Hywish,” or Huish, part 
of his manor at Banwell, intoa prebend in 
the Cathedral Church of Wells. This in- 
strument is dated the 4th of November, 
1159, and is attested by Stephen, Prior of 
Taunton. This is the earliest Prior whose 
name has been recovered, and the present 
is the earliest date at which he appears. 

The same Stephen, together with his 
fraternity, gave to Reginald, Bishop of 
Bath, who governed that see from the 
year 1174 to 1191, various concessions 
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with respect to their churches and chapels, 
with express reservation, however, of the 
chapels of St. James, St.George de Fonte 
(Wilton), St. Margaret (near the alms- 
house beyond the East Reach turnpike- 
gate), and St. Peter de Castello (a chapel 
in the Castle). He is also a witness toa 
charter of Oliver de Dinan of his Church 
of Buckland; and to one of Richard, Bi- 
shop of Winchester, recounting the gift of 
William, lord of Haselburg, of his Church 
of Haselburg, for conversion into prebends 
in the Cathedral Church of Wells. The 
latter is dated a.pD. 1174. 

The Priory immediately upon its foun- 
dation was possessed of powerful friends, 
and soon became a wealthy and flourishing 
community. In the reign of Henry the 
Second the Canons obtained a charter of 
confirmation of the several grants made to 
them by various benefactors from their 
founder downwards, The charter itself 
does not exist, but its several provisions 
are inserted and confirmed in another, 
technically called a charter Inspeximus, of 
the eighth year of Edward III. Before 
proceeding, however, to this most impor- 
tant document, it will be better to dis- 
pose of those which are anterior to it in 
point of time. 

King John, in a charter dated the 17th 
of July, 1204, gave various lands at Kinge- 
shull. This charter may be found on an 
ancient roll under the title, Cart. Antiq. 
Z. n. 16. It also appears with a few 
verbal differences on the Charter Roll of 
the 6th of John, n. III. The date an- 
nexed is the same in both. As this is the 
oldest charter made in favour of the Priory 
which we possess in its original form, a 
literal English translation may not be un- 
acceptable :— 

“ John, by the grace of God, &c., know 
ye that we, by the consideration of divine 
love, and for the health of our soul, and of 
our ancestors and our heirs, have given 
and by our present charter have confirmed 
to God and the Church of the blessed 
Apostles, Peter and Paul, of Taunton, and 
to the Canons Regular there serving God, 
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the pasture and aldergrove of Kingeshull 
from Walfildesont to Hunteneswell, the 
pasture to wit and the aldergrove which 
customarily paid to our farm of Sumerton 
sixteen pence per annum; to be held by 
the same Canons of us and of our heirs, 
for a free, pure,end nerpetual alms. Where- 
fore we will and strictly charge that the 
aforesaid Canons do have and hold the 
aforesaid pasture and aldergrove well, and 
in peace, freely and honourably, discharg- 
edly and quietiy from all custom and se- 
cular exaction, as the charter which we 
made to them whilst we were Earl of Mor- 
ton reasonably attests. Witness, W. Earl 
of Salisbury, and more besides. Dated at 
Westminster, the 17th day of July in the 
sixth year of our reign (1204).” 

John, Prior of Taunton, who does not 
appear in the lists of Dugdale and Collin- 
son, and therefore, as a matter of course, 
not in those of Savage and other copyists, 
was witness to a confirmation by Savaricus 
to the Abbot and Convent of Muchelney 
of the great tithes of their Church of 
Somerton. Savaricus was Bishop of Bath, 
from A.D. 1192 to 1205. 

* * * * * * 

We now arrive at the formal proof of 
the identity of William Giffard and the 
founder of the Priory. This, as I have 
already stated, is contained in an Inqui- 
sition taken before the King’s Eschaetor 
on the 6th of January, in the tenth year 
of King Edward II., or a.p. 1317. The 
original, although one of the very few 
records belonging to this House hitherto 
committed to the press, is but given in 
abstract, and with the omission of details 
always interesting to a local enquirer. A 
translation here follows for those of my 
readers to whom its native dress would 
not be familiar. 

“An Inquisition taken before the Es- 
chaetor of our Lord the King, at Taun- 
ton, on the 6th day of January, in the 
tenth year of the reign of King Edward ; 
whether, to wit, the Priory of Taunton is 
of the foundation of the progenitors of our 
lord the king, some time kings of England, 
or of the progenitor of the king himself, 
or of others, or of another, and of what 
men, and of what man, and about what 
lands and tenements, and from what time: 
by the oath of John Horcherd, Philip de 
Bampton, John Aunger, John de Loveton, 
Geoffrey de Nethercote, William Punch- 
ardoun, William de Webbewell, John 
Hywhys, William de Comle, Hugh de 
Reigny, Walter at Walle, and William de 
Holeswelle. Who say upon their oath 
that the Priory of Taunton is not of the 
foundation of the progenitors of our lord 
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the king, kings of England, or of the pro- 
genitor of some certain king. But they 
say that the aforesaid Priory is of the 
foundation of one William Giffard, for- 
merly Bishop of Winchester, before the 
time of King Edmund Ironside, from which 
time, whereunto memory reacheth not, he 
gave of all his land in the northern part 
outside the east gate of the town of 
Taunton, to erect in the same place a 
monastery, and its site by bounds and 
divisions contained and named in the 
charter of the same Bishop, for a pure and 
perpetual alms; which very foundation 
and gift, Henry, King of England, and 
Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and 
Earl of Anjou, confirmed by his own char- 
ter for a pure and perpetual alms, as in 
the charter of the aforesaid Bishop touch- 
ing the aforesaid foundation and gift is 
more fully contained. And they say that 
the said Priory has no lands or tenements 
of foundation, or gift of any progenitor of 
the king of England, or of the progenitors 
of any of the kings of England. In wit- 
ness whereof the aforesaid jurors have to 
this Inquisition annexed their seals.” 

The gifts of this munificent Bishop, 
thus solemnly affirmed to,be the founder 
of the Priory, are enumerated in a charter 
of the eighth year of King Edward IIL., 
dated the 1st of October, 1334, to which 
reference has already been made. It isa 
document of considerable length, occupy- 
ing a large portion of two membranes of 
the venerable roll in which it is contained, 
and extending to two hundred and ten 
lines of closely penned and much abbre- 
viated writing. I have, however, willingly 
undergone the labour of transcribing it, 
on account of its paramount importance in 
the history of the Priory. Dugdale con- 
tented himself with transcribing and pub- 
lishing the first few lines only; and sub- 
sequent writers, no doubt supposing that 
he had given the whole, are character- 
istically silent with respect to the far 
more voluminous remainder. It contains 
abstracts of upwards of one hundred and 
twenty-five documents, some of them re- 
presenting the gift of large possessions, 
and many including several separate dona- 
tions. ‘The first on the list alone records 
the grant of five churches with their 
chapels and appurtenances. So numerous 
were the endowments and so rich the 
chartulary of Taunton Priory in the 
year 1334. 

The reverend author then gave, in con- 
siderable detail, the particulars alluded 
to, and coutinued the history with a com- 
plete series of remarkable events which 
happened publicly and privately to the 
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Priory during the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries. It is quite im- 
possible for us to present our readers with 
so much as a bare analysis of this elabo- 
rately minute narrative. ‘The memoir will 
of course appear in the Society’s Transac- 
tions, and to that volume we must refer 
all who desire information about this truly 
interesting place. An extract or two must 
suffice for the present. The first shall be 
relative to the “ Ordination of the Vicar- 
age of Taunton.” 

On the 5th of November, 1308, the 2nd 
year of Edward II., the chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalene at Taunton was elevated into 
a vicarage. It had previously been served 
by the Canons of the Priory Church, who 
continued to be the Rectors until the Dis- 
solution. The ordination was made at 
Taunton on the Tuesday after the feast of 
All Saints, and was confirmed by the bi- 
shop on the Wednesday after the feast of 
St. Martin, in the year above mentioned. 
Walter Haselshaw was at that time Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, being elected in 1302 
and dying in 1312. I have transcribed 
the document from the copy which exists 
among Dr. Hutton’s extracts from the 
Wells Registers, made by him in the seven- 
teenth century, and preserved among his 
MSS. in the British Museum ; and as it is 
a document of more than ordinary interest 
for the general reader, a literal translation 
may not be unacceptable. 

“ Walter, bishop of Bath and Wells, or- 
dains and appoints that Master Simon de 
Lym, vicar of the chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Taunton, to the parish church 
appropriated to the priory of SS. Peter 
and Paul at Taunton, as vicar incum- 
bent and instituted in the same, shall 
every weck in the year receive twenty- 
one canonical loaves, and forty-one con- 
ventual flagons of ale, and seven loaves, 
that is to say of boulted flour, of the 
same weight as the canonical loaves, and 
two loaves of finest white bread, and seven 
flagons of best ale; and shall receive 
every year of the said Prior and Convent 
fifteen mares of silver; and six cart-loads 
of hay, and seven bushels of oats every 
week for his horse, and two shillings for 
the shoeing of his horse every year; and 
shall receive freely all legacies made to 
him in the parish; and have the same 
houses and curtilages* as those belonging 
to his predecessors, with the following cure 
and charge, namely, that he shall serve at 
his own cost by himself or his curates the 





* Altogether, these emoluments cannot be 
reckoned at less than £300 a-year of our money, 
besides a house and fees, 
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chapel of St. Mary Magdalene of Taunton, 
of Trendle (Trull), of the Castle, and of 
Fons 8. George (Wilton), in the sacra- 
ments and other divine services of the 
Church; with this addition, that he shall 
find a priest constantly resident for the 
service at Trendle. Also we ordain that 
for the aid of the said vicar and his suc- 
cessors, to whom the cure of souls of the 
whole parish of the sa‘d church is specially 
committed by the ordinary of the place, 
and on whom it falls, the said Prior and 
his successors shall perpetually provide for 
himself and his successors for the per- 
formance of Divine service by one secular 
priest for the chapels of Stoke and of Riston 
(Ruishton) which are sufficiently conti- 
guous, and for the chapels of Staplegrave 
(Staplegrove) and St. James by another 
secular priest, and also for the chapel of 
Hull Bishops by a third secular priest, 
constantly resident at the said place, each 
with his own stipend: with this reserva- 
tion, that the said Prior may cause ser- 
vice to be performed in the chapel of St. 
George of Ryston and of St. James on 
Sundays and holydays by some well-re- 
puted of his brethren with the licence of 
the bishop in assistance of the priests in 
masses, at least when need shall require. 
Also we ordain that the said vicar and all 
his priests serving in the said chapels 
make oath of fidelity to the said Prior and 
Rector at their admission, that they will 
repay and refund a’l and singular offerings 
in the aforesaid places to the Prior with- 
out trouble and defulcation. Also we will 
that for the augmentation of his portion 
two quarters of corn shall be delivered to 
the said vicar from the grange or granary 
of the Priory at the festival of our Lord’s 
nativity. The ordinary charges more fully 
incumbent on the said parish church the 
aforesaid religious shall duly sustain, and 
the extraordinary contingent on their por- 
tion according to the rating of the same. 
And the said Prior and Convent shall pro- 
vide books, vestments, and other ecclesias- 
tical furniture meet for the said chapels at 
their own expense. Dated at Taunton, 
Nov. 1308 ».” 





* Sylvanus Urban begs to call the attention of 
his readers to this important document, which 
so well shews the care which was taken in the 
middle ages for the cure of souls, the residence 
of ministers, and the proper endowment of the 
vicars ; the payment being in kind, we are better 
able to estimate their value; and these shew 
what was meant by providing a competent main- 
tenance for the vicars, a charge to which all 
Church property is legally liable. When the cus- 
tom of paying them in kind was changed, it was 
made the duty of the bishop to declare from time 
to time, as circumstances altered, what was a 
competent maintenance for each vicar. This duty 
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The next refers to a locality well known 
to all our readers :— 

The Patent Roll of the 8th of Richard IT., 
1384-5, contains a long account of an in- 
quisition made to determine the truth of 
certain complaints against the Abbat of 
Glastonbury for various injuries done by 
him to the river, its produce and its trade. 
Among other charges are the following. 
The Abbot is said to allow trees to hang 
over the bank of the Tone, so that boats 
are not able to pass between the mill of 
Tobrigge and Bathepool. That the mill 
called Bathepolemille is built over the 
river more by six feet than it was hereto- 
fore, and that the king’s highways be- 
tween Taunton and Bathepolebrigge are 
inundated and injured. This, the reader 
will remember, is the ancient highway 
now disused, which runs for a consider- 
able distance along the bank of the river, 
and is one of the most picturesque of the 
old Somersetshire roads, and well known 
to all Tauntonians. The complainants 
seem determined to make out a case, for 
they assert that the fish which used to 
swim from Bruggewater to Taunton were 
so hindered by the mill that they could 
no longer swim as they were wont, and 
that the bank of the river which used to 
be thirty feet in breadth is now not more 
than ten or twelve feet at the most from 
Bathepole as far as Cryche, so that boats 
cannot pass as formerly. Mention is also 
made of a place in the lower part of the 
said mills called Bathepolecross, up to 
which place all boats came in their jour- 
ney from Briggewater to Taunton. The 
Abbot replied to each of the allegations, 
and obtained a verdict accordingly. An in- 
quisiticn was held at Taunton on a similar 
alleged grievance in the 2nd of Henry V., 
5th November, 1414. The Abbot is said 
to have made a watercourse adjoining the 
said Bathepolemylle so narrow with strong 
timbers and massive masonry, that the 
river craft called “ botes and frowys,” with 
their freight, to wit firewood, timber, char- 
coal, pitch, salt, iron, lime, grain, ale, 





of the bishops has been suffered to remain in 
abeyance ever since the Reformation, for fear of 
giving offence to the great landed proprietors 
who have succeeded to the property of the Church 
lands. Sylvanus Urban ventures to call the at- 
tention of those gentlemen to these plain histori- 
cal facts, and especially of his Grace the Duke of 
Bedford and his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, 
who are so fond of talking about Church reform 
and the poverty of curates. If they will examine 
their own title deeds, they will find that every 
acre of Cuurch land is liable for its quota towards 
providing a competent maintenance for the vicar 
of each parish. Until the vicars are provided 
with a really competent maintenance by the 
rectors, whether clerical or lay, we cannot expect 
the curates to be better paid. 
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wine, &., a rather goodly list of Taunton 
requirements in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, could not reach their destination 
by reason of these his impediments, to the 
great and manifest injury of the king’s 
subjects. This was proved to the satisfac. 
tion of a jury, who returned a verdict 
against the Abbot. 

After a sketch of monasticism in gene- 
ral, the author continued :— 

The external garb of this gracious spirit 
was no doubt magnificently represented in 
Taunton Priory. The Augustinian Canon 
was ever celebrated as uniting in his single 
person the accordant excellencies of the 
scholar and the saint. He was at the head 
of the literature of the age, and his home 
breathed the refinement of his elegant 
mind and bore the impress of his exquisite 
taste. Evenin his very aspect there was 
that at which an artist in our own day 
would be lost in admiration. His long 
black gown with its broad sleeves and fine 
cloth cowl was his outer habiliment, and 
under it was his white habit and scapulary, 
with a girdle of black leather. A high 
black cap covered his head, and he wore 
his beard. The Church and Priory were 
no doubt worthy of the companionship. 
That the former was magnificent we may 
be almost certain. It was largely added 
to, if not entirely rebuilt, as the records 
have already informed us, in and about the 
year 1337. And I scarcely need suggest 
to my architectural reader that this is the 
very era of our best and loveliest edifices. 
No doubt it harmonized well in its per- 
fection with the charming scene which lay 
around as far as eye could reach on every 
side. But the peculiarities of its struc- 
ture we know not and cannot know. The 
Priory, too, itself was certain to be a 
goodly collection of edifices. Allusion has 
been made to the chapter-house and other 
of the buildings; but of cloister and re- 
fectory, guest-house, infirmary and dormi- 
tory, all record is gone forever. And yet 
all were, no doubt, splendid of their kind, 
as the home of a community wealthy and 
powerful, and the frequent resort of the 
noble and the great. The Lord Prior and 
his Canons often found themselves sur- 
rounded by personages of public import- 
ance in Church and State, and we may 
suppose that their lodging and cheer were 
agreeable to their condition. No House 
in the west seems to have been more in- 
dependent, and at all times more able to 
hold its own. And its rule, so far as we 
know of it, was generously, mercifully, and 
justly exercised. 

The great gate of the monastery was 
no doubt in Canon Street, so called after 
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the ecclesiastics of the House, and in which 
the massive foundations of ancient edifices, 
not improbably belonging to the conven- 
tual body, have repeatedly been discovered. 
How far it extended to the north and 
south we have no means of knowing, save 
by the indications already referred to. 
There is, however, a large and picturesque 
barn of the sixteenth century on the left 
hand of the spectator, as he enters the 
fields, and in which have been inserted, by 
the questionable dictate of modern taste, 
some ornamental details of uncertain deri- 
vation. ‘This may be taken to limit the 
extent of the conventual buildings in the 
southern direction. 

The paper then detailed the various steps 
of the declaration of the royal supremacy, 
the surrender, and the dissolution, and 
concluded as follows :— 

A few words more, and the history ar- 
rives at its close. On the 13th of June, 
1544, the King granted to Sir Francis 
Bryan and Matthew Coltehirst the site of 
the late Priory of Taunton, with all its 
appurtenances, messuages, buildings, gar- 
dens, vivaries, &c. Among its lands are 
enumerated Carter’s Lease, Carter’s Mead, 
Avysham Mead, Seven-acre Mead, More 
Close, Hynde Lands; Somer Lease, the 
Deyhouse, Prior’s Wood, the Demesne 
Lands, &c. situated in Taunton, Bishop’s 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX 


THE autumn meeting of this Society 
was held at Harrow-on-the-Hill, on Thurs- 
day, October 6, the Vicar presiding in the 
speech-room, the use of which had been 
granted by Dr. Vaughan, the head master, 
where a local museum was formed under 
the care of the following gentlemen, who 
acted as a local committee :—E. A. Bond, 
Esq., W. Burton, Esq.; the Rev. J. W. 
Cunningham, Vicar, Rev. B. H. Drury, E. F. 
Elliot, Esq., G. F. Harris, Esq., the Rev. 
W. M. Hind, the Rev. R. J. Knight, Mons. 
G. Masson, the Rev. B. Middlemist, E. 
Richardson, Esq., G. G. Scott, Esq., the 
Rey. B. F. Westcott, and Henry W. Sass, 
Esq , Honorary Secretary to the society. 

The Rev. T. Hugo, F.S.A., read a paper 
containing notices of Harrow, and Mr. W. 
Tayler, a paper written by T. Niblett, 
Esq., on one of the best brasses in the 
church. The Secretary also read a paper 
on the registers of Harrow, written by 
Mr. W. Durrant Cooper, F.S.A. It stated 
that the registers (which had been care- 
fully bound in anticipation of this visit 
and for safer custody hereafter) are now 
perfect for burials from the first year of 
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Hull, Staplegrove, Ruishton, Trull, Corfe, 
Pitminster, Hillfarence, Norton, Kingston, 
and Cheddon. They were granted in con- 
sideration of some “ good, true, and faith- 
ful service,” probably sacrilegious, but with 
the particulars of which 1 am not ac- 
quainted.—He adds the somewhat dubious 
favour of permission to hold the property 
as fully, and freely, and entirely as their 
late owners had done, and to enjoy them as 
much as they. The lands were to be held 
of them as tenants in capite, by the service 
of a twentieth part of one knight’s fee, and 
an annual payment of seventeen shillings 
and eleven pence. 

Whether it was that Sir Francis Bryan 
and Matthew Coltehirst entertained some 
qualms about the nature of their perilous 
property, I know not; but so early as the 
year 1549, or just four years after they 
had obtained possession of it, they procured 
a licence for alienating it to Thomas Moore, 
He and his kept it for a while, until in 
four ; generations the family, which had 
struggled for existence, and often seemed 
on the point of annihilation through failure 
of male heirs, final!y succumbed to the 
mysterious law which had so many ex- 
amples in that fearful time to give it so- 
lemnity, and to force on men’s minds a 
conviction of its truth,—and “the name 
was clean put out.” 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Elizabeth’s reign, November, 1558, (ex- 
cept fron November 8, 1676, till Sep- 
tember 8, 1678,) and they include all the 
period of the Commonwealth; for mar- 
riages also from November, 1588, till 1653, 
when marriages were required to be cele- 
brated before Justices of the Peace, but 
after the Restoration some friendly hand 
had inserted several marriages between 
1653 and 1660; and for baptisms, from 
June, 1562, (three years and a-half later 
than the other registers,) till 1644; and 
again, in a part of the register following 
the marriages there is a continuation of 
the baptisms from 1645—1652. The book 
of registers earlier than 1653 is not no- 
ticed by Lysons, and even in the returns 
under the Population Act of 1831, the bap- 
tisms during the period between 1645 
and 1653 are not mentioned. This por- 
tion of the register must therefore have 
been overlooked, or it has been since re- 
covered. The marriage and burial regis- 
ters from November, 1558, till 1559, are 
not original, but were transcribed for the 
then vicar; and it is evident from one of 
the headings describing the copy as the 
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second book, that the first register as pre- 
scribed by the injunction of Thomas Crom- 
well in 1538, was duly kept, though not 
now in the parish chest. The parish 
therefore can boast of registers more per- 
fect than those of most places, and far 
more perfect than the great majority, for 
in their registers few or no entries were 
made for the last years of the Common- 
wealth, and the civil parish registers 
having been lost, no record remains with 
them *. 

The number of entries under the dif- 
ferent heads indicates a population three 
hundred years ago as large as it was a 
century since. 

The parish having belonged to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, we are not 
likely to find many names of persons in 
the subsidy rolls assessed for lands before 
the time of Henry VIII.; but the subsidy 
rolls of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. car- 
ried us back for a few years, and shewed 
some of the principal names which we 
might expect to meet with in the re- 
gisters. 

An Indenture, dated June 10, 38 Hen. 
VIII. (1547,) “a contribucion for Harowe- 
upon-the-Hiil,” gave the names of William 
Bellamy, in lands value £80, and assess- 
ment £1 6s. 8d.; Harry Whytt, in lands 
value 40s. and assessment 8d.; Thomas 
Agernell, in lands value 46s. 8d., and 
assessment 9d.; Thomas Ferne in goods 
value £17, and assessment 2s. 10d. 

In the Relief, 4 April, 4 Edw. VI. (1550,) 
in the parish of Harrowe-upon-the-Hill 
with Hamelette, there were assessed, 
Willm. Layton, gent., in goods value £60, 
assessed at 60s.; Willm. Bellainy, gent., 
in gods value £70, assessed at 70s.; John 
Dolte and Richard Fynche, in goods valued 
at £10, and assessed at 10s. each ; Thomas 
Ferne, in goods value £17, and assessed 
at 17s.; Harry Agyroell, in goods valued 
at £10, and assessed at 10s. 

Many of the early entries in the regis- 
ters relate to families still in existence in 
the parish; whilst the majority refer to 
those names which have passed from the 
district, but of whose descendants, with 
the assistance of Mr. W. Winkley, jun., 
some traces could be furnished. 

The Bellamys of Uxendon, the descend- 
ants of the Godelacs, (like many other 
Catholic families,) in the early part of 





* It would be very desirable to procure returns 
from all parishes to shew what registers of the 

riod of the Commonwealth remain. A recent 
nspection of the registers of Wensley, in York- 
shire, shews that the person appointed registrar 
during the Commonwealth used the old books, 
and ail entries of births, deaths, and marriages 
are duly entered. 


Elizabeth’s time, used the offices of the 
Established Church, and they found entries 
of the baptisms of Mary Bellamy», January 
24, 1564-5; of the burials of William 
Bellamy, May 19, 1566, and Elizabeth 
Bellamy, in October, 1567; of the baptism 
of Faith Bellamy, a son, August 26, 1566; 
of the marriage on December 8, 1567, of 
Anthony Frankes and Dorothy Bellamy ¢; 
and the baptism of Audry Bellamy on 
August 16, 1573. Soon afterwards they 
ceased to attend the church, and gave 
such open countenance to the members 
of the Romish faith, that when the Bab- 
ington Plot was discovered in July, 1586, 
the principal and some of his followers 
sought refuge amongst the buildings at 
Uxendon. Their flight and capture are thus 
described by Camden, in his “ Elizabeth,” 
(book iii. p. 78) :—* Babington having run 
hastily by darke to Westminster, Gage 
changed clothes with him, who presently 
put the same off againe in Charnock’s 
Chambers, and put on Charnock’s, and 
withall they withdrewe themselves into 
S. John’s Wood, neere the city, whither 
also Barnewell and Dunn made their re- 
treit. In the mennetime, they were openly 
proclaimed Traitors all over England. 
They lurking in wéods and by corners, 
after they had in vain sought to borrow 
money of the French Ambassador, and 
horses of Tichbourne, cut off Babington’s 
haire, besmeared and soiled the naturall 
beauty of his face with green wallnut 
shales, and being contreined by famine, 
went to an house of the Bellamies neere 
Harrow-hill, who were greatly addicted 
to the Romish religion. There were they 
hid in barnes, fed and cloathed in rusticall 
attire, but the tenth day after, they were 
found, brought to London, and the city 
witnessed their publicke joy by ringing 
of bells, making of bonfires, and singing 
of psalms, insomuch that the citizens re- 
ceaved very great commendations and 
thanks from the Queen.” This took place 
on August 22, and was the common mode 
before newspapers were general, and when 
no direct post for letters existed for spread- 
ing the news throughout the country, and 
rousing the feelings of the people, —the 
news of the rejoicings in London being 
conveyed by the carriers to the farthest 
parts of the empire. 

The Bellamys suffered severely for their 
poor protection. Jerome Bellamy was 
tried with R. Gage on Sept. 15, 1586, 





> In the church of the Gray Friars, London, 
was an inscription (Coll. Top. et Gen. v. p. 392) 
for Gilbert Bellamy, citizen and goldsmith, and 
Alice his wife, who died June 4, 1498. 

¢ Her tomb was in the nave. 
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(the day after Babington’s conviction,) 
pleaded guilty of harbouring him, and was 
executed. Katherine Bellamy (who was a 
Page of Wembley) was flung into prison, 
and in November, 1586, with some other 
ladies, was directed to be prosecuted in 
due course of law, (Strype’s Annals, 111, 
part I. book ii. p. 610). And Robert Bel- 
lamy also fared badly. In 1587 he was 
returned as reconciled to Rome and re- 
fusing to take the oaths to the Queen, 
(ibid., part 11. p. 600); and six years after- 
wards he gave a sad description of him- 
self and of his sufferings during six years’ 
imprisonment, though, like the Lord Ad- 
miral and others of the same faith, he 
would have supported the civil govern- 
ment of his Queen against all foreign 
aggression. His examination was on 15th 
April, 1593, and is given in Strype’s An- 
nals, IV. p. 259. He was 52 years of age, 
and had not been at church for fifteen 
years; but yet was not indicted for re- 
cusancy : he destroyed himself in prison. 

Robert Southwell, the Jesuit priest, was 
also discoverrd and arrested at Uxendon, 
and (ib., p. 428) it was admitted by him 
that he had often been in Bellamy’s house ; 
and his friend John Gerard, another Jesuit, 
defended the denial of the fact by one of 
the witnesses, as being a denial authorized 
by the example of the Saviour. Mr. Turn- 
bull, in his Memoirs of Southwell¢, gives 
an account of his betrayal, and a copy of the 
examination on 18th July, 1594, (after his 
execution,) of Katherine Bellamy and her 
three children. 

Another family of importance dwelt at 
Roxeth, the Blunts, and several entries in 
the registers relate to them. 

Of the families of the six first governors 
mentioned in Lyon’s charter for the found- 
ation of the school in 1571, there is also 
mention in the registers. 

James Gerrarde was buried 14th May, 
1568, and the two brothers Gerrard were 
connected with Harrow by property. One 
was resident at Flambards. Gilbert Ger- 
rard, who was Attorney-general in 1559 
for twenty years, was promoted on 30th 
May, 1581, to the Mastership of the Rolls, 
and dying in February, 1593-4, was not 
buried here, but at Ashley, Staffordshire. 
His eldest son was created a baron, but 
that title became extinct in 1711, and the 





“In Mr. Turnbull’s pedigree, Bridget, the 
mother of Robert Southwell, is given as of the 
family of the Copleys of Suffo/k ; her father was 
of Roughay, in Horsham, Susser. Southwell’s 
maternal grandmother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir William Shelley, Justice of the C. P., 1547, 
from whose younger brother Shelley the poet 
descended. 
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other barony, created in favour of the son 
of Sir Gilbert’s second son, was extinct in 
1709. William Gerrard, the younger bro- 
ther, clerk of the council of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, was a resident at Harrow. He 
is mentioned in the assessment of 1598, 
and died in 1609. His son (who is noticed 
in Lysons) was created a baronet in 1620, 
and that honour became extinct in 1715. 

There were also two Pages named as 
governors—John Page of Wembley, and 
Thomas Page of Sudbury Court. The 
registers contain evidences of their pedi- 
gree, but their family also is extinct in the 
direct male line. 

The fifth governor, Thomas Redding, 
ws of Pinner, where a separate register 
was kept, though none earlier than 1656 
can now be found. 

The family of the sixth governor, 
Richard Edlyn of Woodhall, has also left 
the neighbourhood, being recently resident 
at Watford. The registers here contain 
entries of the baptism of Thomas Edlyn, 
in the year of the foundation of the school, 
and other notices of the family which is 
represented through a female descent by 
Edlyne Walmesley, Esq., and Edlyne Tom- 
lins, Esq. 

The family of Fynche, extinct likewise 
in the male line, yet represented in the 
female by Henry Finch Hill, Esq., resided 
in the earliest period of the registers at 
Greenhill; and were connected by mar- 
riage with another family still flourishing 
here, the Greenhills of Greenhill. One of 
the earliest entries is of the burial on 8th 
December, 1558, of Amy Fynch; and the 
Fynch name is of frequent occurrence. 

Of the Greenhills of Greenhill, seve- 
ral families must have been contemporary. 
The first year’s register of marriages con- 
tains three of the family ; among them, on 
22nd May, 1559, Henry Green-hill married 
Margaret Chalk-hill; and the entries are 
numerous. 

There is an entry on 16th of January, 
1572, of the baptism of Matthew Marn- 
ham, whose descendants still reside in the 
parish ; as also the family of Hawkins, one 
of whom, Amy Hawkins, was buried 14th 
July, 1559, and Alice, 10th December, 
1561. 

John Lyon, of Preston, the founder of 
the school, is not proved to have been a 
native of this place. The register records 
the burial on the 25th May, 1583, of 
his only son Zachary, whose effigy once 
existed in the centre of the brass to his 
father, buried 4th October, 1592, and of 
the widow Joan, buried on 30th August, 
1608. 

A subsidy roll of 1598 gives us the 
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names of the then holders of lands and 
fees, and of two persons assessed for goods. 
In the certificate dated 31st October, 40 
Eliz., 1598, for the Hundred of Gore, there 
were rated in lands and fees,—Willm. 
Gerrard, Esq., value £20, and assessment 
£4; Thomas Finche, Nicholas Elkyn, Joane 
Harvey, Wid. and Randoll Smyth, value 
20s. each, and assessment 4s. each. In 
goodes, John Barnerd and Giles Maneard, 
value £4, and assessment 10s. 8d. each. 

The Peacheys, whose tomb has been 
rendered celebrated by Lord Byron’s no- 
tice, were residents in the neighbourhood 
until recently; and on 15th November, 
1563, Dorothy Peache was buried. 

The names of Smyth, one of whom, 
Randoll, was assessed in 1598; of Fisher 
of Roxeth; of Bugbere of Kenton; of 
William Harman, 1562; of Richard Ger- 
mane, 1564; of John Wright, 1569; of 
Richard Lawrence, 1570; and of several 


SUFFOLK INSTITUTE 


A GENERAL meeting of the members 
and friends of this Institute was held at 
Framlingham on Friday, October 7, the 
Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, 
President, in the chair. 

A number of costly and truly beautiful 
objects were arranged for exhibition, the 
contributions of the President, W. Whin- 
copp, Esq., H. M. Leathes, Esq., Rev. G. 
Attwood, Mr. Barker, and others. The 
collection of rings, brooches, and other 
articles of jewellery, arranged in periods, 
exhibited by Mr. Whincopp, excited the 
greatest interest and admiration. Among 
these were a silver ear-ring, in the form of 
a serpent, (emblem of eternity,) found at 
Thetford ; a beautiful gold torque, found 
at Colchester; a pair of silver bracelets 
bent to fit the wrists, being a mark of serf- 
dom ; a crystal ball, supposed to have been 
used in divination, found at Husketon, near 
Woodbridge; and another of green glass, 
ornamented with stripes ; all of the Druidi- 
cal or ancient British period. There were 
also upwards of thirty gold and silver rings 
of the Anglo- Roman, Saxon, and Norman 
eras, episcopal, cabalistic, espousal, and 
mourning, all of much interest. One ring, 
with a female figure at an altar, cut in 
amethyst, set in silver of Anglo-Roman 
work, was found at Mildenhall. Nine rings 
were of silver, of various types, but the 
mode of fastening the hoop and the sol- 
dering was very similar in all, the orna- 
mentation being chiefly beads and punched 
work. A bronze hatchet, or battle-axe, 
found in the Thames, with the edge of iron, 


more families still living in the parish in 
the humble position of labourers, are like- 
wise found in the first book of registers ; 
which affords the most reliable, and at the 
same time the most interesting, evidence 
of persons who might have heard Wolsey 
preach within the walls of their parish 
church, and who certainly lived to wel- 
come the firm establishment of our pro- 
testant faith under Elizabeth. 

The church was described by G. G. 
Scott, Esq., by whom it has been restored; 
and the Rev. W. Oxenham, the second 
master, made some interesting remarks 
on the ivory chalice from which the last 
offices of the Church were received by 
Archbishop Laud, and which was exhi- 
bited. The Archbishop gave it to Coun- 
cillor Hearne, from whom it passed on 
marriage to the Pages of Sudbury, and 
from Richard Page of Wembley to H. 
Young, Esq., the present possessor. 


OF ARCHZZOLOGY, &c. 


of the Anglo-Saxon period, was a beautiful 
object for form and workmanship. Of the 
same period was also a fibula, with the 
head of a fox and the tail of a fish, also 
found in the Thames. A silver brooch, 
found at Dunwich in 1858, was much 
noticed. .It was inscribed on one side, 
“Thesvs Nazarenus Rex Judeorum,” and 
on the other, which is ornamented with 
escutcheons and flowers, “Ami Amet X deli 
pendet.” This was of the medieval period ; 
as was also a very beautiful half-crystal 
ball, set in gold, shewing within the crys- 
tal the story of our Saviour driving the 
money-changers from the temple. This ap- 
pears to have been worn on the belt or 
girdle. There were also a gold ring, 
inscribed, “Honour et Joye;” and a 
mourning ring, inscribed “ Pax huic ani- 
mz.” Two silver cabalistic rings of Early 
English date, probably used by astrologers 
to deceive the ignorant. One had the sun on 
the hoop, with the moon, stars, and maze ; 
the other, the moon, stars, dagger, &c. 
In the same collection was a beautiful key 
—the palace-key of the celebrated Coun- 
tess of Suffolk, in the time of George the 
First. 

A very fine Roman patera, found at 
Herringfleet, with the maker’s name, “Q. 
Attinus,” on the handle, was sent by H. 
M. Leathes, Esq., of Herringfleet ; with 
an impression of a bronze seal, dug up in 
Somerleyton churehyard, when the church 
was being rebuilt. 

Mr. Barker, of Framlingham, shewed a 
number of objects of local interest, prin- 
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cipally found in the town or its vicinity, 
some of them of the Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod. 

The Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, having 
taken the chair, briefly addressed them on 
the historical interest of the place, and 
urged upon all present totakeinto theircon- 
sideration the great work which was yet to 
be done in elucidating the history of Suf- 
folk; and to agree among themselves on 
whom the mantle of the late Gage Roke- 
wode, who had done his part so admirably, 
should fall, that Suffolk may no longer la- 
bour under the stigma of being without 
its own county history. His Lordship 
concluded by calling upon Mr. Phipson, 
the Society’s Local Secretary for Ipswich, 
to read his paper on the castle. 

Mr. Phipson then read a concise history 
of the vicissitudes of the castle; and de- 
scribed in detail the fabric and its remains, 
illustrating his remarks by a beautifully 
executed plan which had been prepared on 
a large scale for the purpose. He clearly 
demonstrated that, though a Saxon castle 
existed on the spot as early as the seventh 
century, no visible portion of the present 
one is older than the twelfth. He also 
shewed what were the original buildings 
when this late Norman castle was first 
completed, and the very extensive modifi- 
cations that took place when it became the 
favourite residence of the reviver of the 
dukedom of Norfolk—the hero of Flodden 
Field. Nothing now remains but the ex- 
terior walls, the whole of the interior 
having been removed about 1636 by Sir 
Robert Hitchman, who devised the site 
for charitable purposes. Mr. Phipson 
afterwards conducted the company around 
the extensive ruins, both in the interior 
and exterior, pointing out every feature 
and detail of interest, meeting every ob- 
jection, answering every inquiry, and in- 
structing and gratifying all who had the 
privilege of listening to his remarks. 

On the motion of Charles Austin, Esq., 
the thanks of the company were warmly 
accorded to the lecturer. 

Quitting this magnificent remain, the 
archeologists proceeded to the church, a 
large and beautiful edifice principally in 
the Perpendicular style, with many fine 
monuments of the princely house of How- 
ard, including that of Henry Earl of Sur- 
rey, whose deeds with sword and pen, as well 
as his unhappy fate, have obtained for him a 
name that will be ever glorious in the an- 
nals of chivalry, poetry, and misfortune. 
An admirable paper on the church and 
tombs was here read by T. Shave Gowing, 
Esq., who ably and successfully cleared up 
many points that had been difficult to re- 
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concile in previous writers, shewed the fal- 
lacy of the tradition that these tombs had 
been removed thither from Thetford Ab- 
bey at the dissolution, and most satisfac- 
torily proved that the figures of a knight 
and his lady, on the tomb in the south aisle, 
are those of the third Duke of Norfolk 
and his second wife, instead of the parties 
to whom they are assigned in the memoirs 
of the family by the late Mr. Howard 
of Corby. Referring to the magnificent 
tomb of the Earl of Surrey, he gave some 
satisfactory historical explanations of the 
passage in the epitaph, in which Surrey is 
called the son of Thomas, second Duke of 
Norfolk, and father of the third Duke. 
He brought prominently forward the 
twenty-eight years during which the duke- 
dom was extinct, till it was re-created in 
favour of the hero of Flodden, who thus 
became the first of a new line of Dukes. 
Hence at that time, when it was politically 
prudent, he was called the first, and his 
son, the Duke of the first monument, 
(now called the third) the second Duke, 
as indeed appeared by the very passage 
under comment, and by Camden, the great 
antiquary. 

Another paper on this monument, by 
G. O. Edwards, Esq., barrister, of Fram- 
lingham, was read by Mr. S. Tymms, the 
Honorary Secretary, in the absence of the 
author through the sudden and lament- 
able decease of his father, an event that 
had cast a gloom over the town, and de- 
prived the meeting of many anticipated 
advantages. Mr. Edwards, by a course of 
reasoning and facts—differing somewhat 
from those adduced by Mr. Gowing—had 
arrived at the same conclusion, and both 
papers seemed to impress the compuny, 
which was very numerous, with the in- 
telligence and truthfulness of the argu- 
ments used. 

The company now took horse, and pro- 
ceeded, a goodly cavalcade, to Dennington 
Church ; an elegant structure, situate in a 
most charming country. Here they were 
met by the Rev. E. C. Alston, the Rector, 
who conducted the visitorsover the church, 
and read a paper on its history and archi- 
tectural features that had been prepared 
by Mr. S. Tymms. The magnificent par- 
close screens of the two chapels of our 
Lady and St. Margaret; the effigies in 
alabaster of Lord William Bardolpb, one 
of the heroes of Agincourt, and Joan, his 
lady, erected about 1450, and a more beau- 
tiful specimen of the military and female 
costume of the fifteenth century cannot 
be found ; the open benches, with their 
profusion of elegantly designed panelling 
on backs and ends; the priests’ chamber 
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over the vestry, and fine old chests, elicited 
much admiration. 

At the close of the inspection the com- 
pany were invited to the Rectory, where 
an elegant luncheon had been prepared by 
their hospitable host and hostess, of which 
upwards of fifty ladies and gentlemen par- 
took. 


The next point of rendezvous was at the 
remains of the Old Hall at Parham, the 
ancient seat of the Lords Willoughby of 
Parham, the successors here of the De 
Uffords, Earls of Suffolk. A portion of 
the old hall, of the date of the fifteenth 
century, the walls of which are washed by 
a wide and spacious moat, and the en- 
trance gateway, an elegant and well pre- 


served fabric of stone of the Tudor era, 
with much interesting heraldry, remain 
to gratify the visitor. A brief paper on 
the hall and church having been read by 
Mr. Tymms, the company proceeded to 
the church, where is a tolerably perfect 
rood-screen, with much of the original 
painting remaining; and a singular in- 
stance of the Poor Man’s Box chained to 
the rails of the communion table. 

This brought the programme of the 
day’s proceedings to a close. Most of the 
company now separated to their homes ; 
but a few ladies and gentlemen met to- 
gether again at the Crown Inn, and dined 
with the noble President. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHZZOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug. 30. The usual bi-monthly meet- 
ing was held in the Assembly Rooms, the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory in the 
Chair. 

The Rev. Sam. Madden, Attanna, sent 
for exhibition an extremely rare specimen 
of gold ring-money, found on his glebe- 
lands at Rosconnell, by the daughter of 
one of his tenants, whilst engaged in weed- 
ing potatoes. It was thirteen-sixteenths 
of an inch in diameter, and weighed seven- 
teen dwts. Troy. 

A communication from the Rev. Samuel 
Hayman, of Youghal, announced his dis- 
covery of two tokens connected with that 
town. 

A highly interesting paper, by John P. 
Prendergast, Esq., was submitted, being 
an account of the plantation of the Eng- 
lish settlement in the barony of Idrone, 
co. Carlow. This essay, when published 
in the Society’s Journal, cannot fail of 
exciting much interest, not only amongst 
the Carlow members of the Society, but 
those of Kilkenny, to which the district 
treated of is contiguous. 

A paper on the topographical illustra- 
tions of the southern and western suburbs 
of Kilkenny, was contributed by Mr. John 
Hogan, Rose-inn-street. It was illustrated 
by two carefully drawn maps :— 

“The town walls were erected by Robt. 
Talbot, ‘a worthie gentleman,’ about the 
year 1400; portions of them are still 
standing, and the entire were nearly per- 
fect a hundred years ago, at the period of 
Rocque’s survey. This fortification con- 
sisted of three faces, which formed the 
northern, southern, and western bound- 
aries of the ‘Hightown,’ and with the 
river as an eastern line, enclosed an oblong 


area about two thousand six hundred feet 
from north to south, by one thousand from 
east to west. The south wall extended 
from near the south tower of the Castle, 
to the tower still standing in the Model 
School grounds. The west wall formed 
nearly a right angle with the former, and 
ran in a northern line from this tower to 
near the bank of the Bregach river, where 
it turned to the east, formed a re-entrant 
angle, and thence followed the course of 
the stream till it terminated in ‘ Evans’ 
Turret’ at the junction of the Bregach 
with the Nore. The north wall was fur- 
nished with two gates, viz., the ‘Gray 
Frerren Gate,’ and the ‘ Hightown Gate.’ 
The south wall had two gates, ‘Castle Gate’ 
and ‘St. Patrick’s Gate;’ and the western 
wall was provided with three gates, namely, 
*Walkin’s Gate,’ ‘St. James’s Gate,’ and 
the ‘ Black Frerren Gate.’ 

“ Walkin’s Gate.—This gate stood over 
the street of the same name, about the 
site of the present ‘Pvoor Relief Office.’ 
Part of the foundation may still be seen 
at the opposite side of the street, at the 
entrance toa starch-yard. In 1628, David 
Rothe occupied the rooms over this gate, 
for which he paid the Corporation the 
annual rent of 8d. The gate was still 
standing in 1757, and was probably taken 
down to afford a more commodious ap- 
proach of the Cork road into the city 
about the year 1788, as the lease of the 
houses built on its south side, and run- 
ning thence into the sconce, bears this 
date, and is signed ‘William Davis, of 
Kilkenny, Gentleman.’ Sixty years ago 
the site of the gate at the south side was 
occupied by a small cottage, in which 
John Ayres, one of the old Protestant 
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Sreemen of the town, resided. This house 
was subsequently taken down by the late 
Sir John Blunden, Bart., and the large 
dwelling erected, now used as the Relief 
Office. Down to the year 1757, no house 
had been built on the north side of the 
street from this gate to the corner of 
Flood-street. A dead wall separated the 
road or street from the nursery garden, 
the principal entrance into which was 
then close by Walkin’s Gate, opposite the 
Poor Relief Otfice. The open space fur- 
ther west, since known as ‘ Walkin’s 
Lough,’ was then called ‘Waikin’s Green.’ 
The range of cabins now partially con- 
cealed behind the graveyard, was then 
recognised as the ‘ Chosh,’ and here ter- 
minated our western suburbs one hundred 
years ago. 

“St. Rioch’s Churchyard.—St. Rioch’s, 
or, as it is vulgarly called, St. Rock's 
Churchyard, is situated at the southmost 
angle of Walkin’s Green. A range of 
cabins formerly separated it from the 
road, and were only removed within the 
last forty years. In front of each of these 
houses a cesspool was sunk for the manu- 
facture of manure, and I have been in- 
formed by those who saw them, that from 
the ends and sides of these pools human 
skeletons projected, proving that at one 
period the churchyard extended under 
the line of the present road, and, as we 
shall now see, it also extended down under 
the lough towards the centre of the green, 
The tradition respecting the origin of St. 
Rock’s, preserved in the folk-lore of the 
last generation in this neighbourhood, is 
not without interest in our present in- 
quiry; according to it, the bed of the 
lough was originally an isolated valley sur- 
rounded by woods; a spring well rippled 
from one of its slopes, and meandered as a 
rivulet at its bottom. Within the shelter 
of this secluded vale St. Rock built his 
cell, where he lived for a time in solitude 
and prayer; he was subsequently joined 
by a numerous body of disciples, whom 
the fame of his sanctity attracted to his 
retirement ; here he died and was buried, 
and over his grave his followers erected a 
church, and dedicated it to his memory. 
Subsequent events converted the locality 
into a ruin; the channel through which 
the water escaped became choked up, and 
henceforth the beautiful valley of St. 
Rock’s served only as a basin or pond to 
contain the waters from the surrounding 
elevations. Whatever importance or value 
may be attached to this fale, it is quite 
certain that a ‘holy well’ formerly existed 
here, and it was so generally believed by 
the old inhabitants sixty years ago. In 
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the summer season, when the waters had 
evaporated, the custom had long prevailed 
amongst the people of the locality to ex- 
cavate the deposits of the lough and re- 
move them for manure. 

“Respecting St. Rioch, little can be 
gleaned to associate him with this obscure 
locality. In the Litany of Aengus, pub- 
lished by Dr. Petrie, he is thus invoked :— 
‘Duodecim qui cum S. Riocho trans mare 
perigrinati sunt, invoco in auxilium meum 
per Jesum Christum.’ ‘I invoke the 
twelve pilgrims who, with St. Rioch, 
crossed the sea to help me,’ &., &. We 
have no information respecting the twelve 
pilgrims, nor the country whence they 
emigrated; but if it be true, as stated 
lower down, that Rioch was brother to 
Mel, and both were nephews of St. Patrick, 
we may safely recognise the native land of 
the latter as that from whence our patron 
and his twelve disciples sailed for Ireland. 
St. Rioch is specially venerated as the 
patron and founder of the Abbey of Inis- 
bo-finde in Loch-ree, and it is also re- 
corded that he was one of the most emi- 
nent founders of abbeys and monastic 
establishments in various parts of Ireland 
in the fifth century." Whence we may 
fairly infer that for each of his early com- 
panions he provided some such institute ; 
and it will scircely be deemed too great 
an intrusion on the province of conjecture 
to assume that the spot which has been 
regarded as ‘holy ground’ in our suburbs, 
and which has perpetuated his name 
through the various vicissitudes of many 
generations, was one of some such insti- 
tutes over which he placed one of his 
pilgrim companions, who, out of venera- 
tion for his master, dedicated the locality 
to his memory. 

“Archdall tells us that St. Rioch was 
brother to St. Mel, both of whom were 
sons of Darerca, the sister of St. Patrick ; 
that he was from Britain, and was still 
living about the year 530. Lanigan, how- 
ever, argues, that so far from being bro- 
ther to St. Mel, son of Darerca, or a 
Britain, that in the ‘Acts of Rioch’ he 
finds him called ‘ Mac-Hualaing,’ son of 
Hualaing, or of the family of Laing; that 
he was both abbot and bishop, and was 
still living about the year 540. The year 
of his death is not recorded, but the day 
was on the first of August, on which his 
festival stands in the Irish Calendars, and 
on whieh his ‘patron’ was observed at the 
site of .u8 old church in Walkin’s Green. 
Whatever can be advanced on either side, 
the great number of those who have .in- 
vestigated the subject support the rela- 
tionship between SS. Patrick, Rioch, and 
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Mel. The Litany of Aengus invokes Rioch 
as one of the foreign saints buried in Ire- 
land. The Martyrology of Tallaght, pub- 
lished by the late Rev. M. Kelly, of May- 
nooth, excludes both Rioch and Mel, as 
it commemorates none but native saints ; 
and the Martyrology of Salisbury, as Lani- 
gan himself observes, has the feast of St. 
Rioch and St. Mel on the 6th of February, 
on the ground that they were brothers. 
Usher sustains the same connection, and 
Colgan tells us that Rioch was nephew 
and librarian to St. Patrick, by whom he 
was raised to the episcopacy. And lastly, 
the ancient ecclesiastical topography of our 
suburbs is singularly favourable to the re- 
lationship between the three saints, for 
here we have on three eminences, over- 
hanging the historic valley of the Nore, 
the sites of three primitive churches, 
claiming respectively SS. Patrick, Mel, 
and Rioch as founders and patrons. 

“Dr. Petrie assures us that the primi- 
tive ecclesiastical establishments in Ire- 
land were founded by the saints whose 
names they still respectively retain. Hence 
the relationship claimed for Rioch with 
Patrick and Mel, taken in connection with 
the interesting topographical coincidence 
just noticed, reflects a new ray of light on 
our primitive ecclesiology, and exhibits 
the national apostle and his two nephews 
founding here three missionary stations, 
which, with a fourth subsequently opened 
by Kenny, ultimately grew up into so 
many parochial establishments, modified 
in name and locality to suit the altered 


circumstances of the times, but still re- 
taining, in the sites of the primitive 
churches, the names of the respective foun- 
ders and the evidence that from the be- 
ginning the ecclesiastical districts or pa- 
rishes of what we now call Kilkenny were 
numerically the same as at the present 
day. Diocesan and parochial boundaries 
were regulated at the Council of Rathbrea- 
sail in 1115, and at that of Kells in 1157, 
when the revenue and ta.ation of the 
clergy were permanently established ; and 
in 1220 the Earl Marshal grants to his 
new chureh of St. John the Evangelist 
the whole of the parish beyond the bridge 
at Kilkenny, which implies the previous 
existence of this and the adjacent parishes, 
and the ‘parochium ultra pontem ...versus 
orientam’ is plainly in contradistinction to 
some other parish then existing at the 
western side of the river. Our present 
parish of St. Mary occupies this district. 
It was founded by the colonists as its boun- 
daries, and those of the ‘ High-town,’ or 
English settlement, are nearly contermi- 
nous; but a parish previously existed here 
which lay between and entirely separated 
those of St. Patrick’s and St.Canice’s; and 
the locality of St. Rioch’s churchyard 
points it out as the site of the ancient 
parochial church.” 

The usual vote of thanks having been 
passed to donors and exhibitors, the meet- 
ing was adjourned to the first Wednesday 
in November, at the Society’s new apart- 
ments, William-street. 


CONGRES ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE FRANCE. 
(Continued.) 


As supplementary to my account of the 
progress of this Society from Strasburg 
in your number for last month, I proceed, 
according to the notice there given, to 
point out some of the principal objects re- 
marked in the library of the town, and 
the archeological excursions made to the 
Vosges mountains, in the department du 
Bas Rhin. 

The library is located in the chancel of 
the suppressed Dominican church attached 
to the ancient convent of the same Order, 
the buildings of which are now appropri- 
ated to the Protestant Gymnasium, and 
three sides of the remaining beautiful 
cloister are a thoroughfare in which the 
principal antiquarian bookseller of the 
city exhibits his stores. Notwithstanding 
this abstraction of so great a portion of 
the church for the library and the mu- 
seum, so large is the edifice, that the por- 
tion conceded to the Protestant congre- 


gation for their worship was but imper- 
fectly filled on the Sunday I attended 
worship, even with the allurements of the 
most popular German pastor. 

It was in the intervals of the days of 
meeting not dedicated to excursions, that 
Professor Jung, librarian and custodian of 
the museum, attended the members to 
point out, in the most courteous and able 
manner, the different treasures under his 
charge. On the ground-floor, immediately 
on entering what must formerly have been 
the apse of the chancel, is stored most of 
the Roman altars and monuments depic- 
tured in Schépflin’s Alsatia Illustrata, 
with many subsequent additions, and some 
medieval sculptures and inscriptions; a 
catalogue raisonné would be both curious 
and instructive. Behind this entrance was 
a partition of the library containing the 
oldest printed works, many of them from 
the shelves and scriptoria of the suppressed 
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convents of the town and neighbourhood. 
Ascending a spacious staircase, the com- 
pany were introduced into the reading- 
room, exactly over the museum, into which 
a door opens, containing the greater por- 
tion of the books and MSS., and the most 
valuable antiquities. The bibliographical 
riches of the collection may be estimated 
by the calculated amount of 200,000 
printed volumes, and of 7,000 MSS. ema- 
nating from collections made primarily 
when printing was unknown or in its 
earliest stages. 

Wewere shewn, amongst numerous other 
incunabilia, the first “ Dance of the Mac- 
caber” (Todtentanz), printed by Faust at 
Mainz, differing from any other I had 
previously seen. 

The Strasburg copy of the Gospels, of 
which Dibden takes no notice, has fourteen 
remarkable illuminations, each occupying 
a page, in the most brilliant colours; it 
ought not to have escaped his observation. 

In the department of printed books a 
fine copy of Mentelin’s first German Bible 
of 1466 was exhibited, and one by Eggers- 
heim the same year. 

But what most interested me was the 
juxtaposition of a MS. copy of Cicero's De 
Officiis with the famous Mainz copy of the 
same work so beautifully printed, with its 
red ink colophon in the second and best 
edition, 1465 :—* Presens marci tulii cla- 
rissimi opus Johannes fust mogitinus 
civis: nd atraméto, plumali, caiia, neq3 
aerea, sed arte quadram perpulchra. Manu 
Petri de gernsheim pueri mei feliciter 
effeci, finitum. Anno M.CCCCLXVI. quarta 
die mensis februarii LO.” 

For upon rather a near view of the first 
page with their illuminated capitals, (the 
copy in the Grenville of 1466 has it plain, 
but in the other, 1465, this beautifully 
illuminated capital Q is an exact copy of 
that at Strasburg,) it was impossible to 
distinguish the printed from the manu- 
script book, and so the notice must have 
excited the greater wonder, as it was pro- 
bably intended to do. 

The following inscription on a slab of 
grey sandstone has been lately discovered, 
of which a copy has been kindly made for 
me by Professor Jung, as follows :— 


INY HY DY DY MINERVAE Y SAN 
CTEY ET’ GENIOY LOCI’ C. AMA’ 
DIVS8’ FINITVS’ OPTY PRINCI’ 
ETY TY CELSIVSY VICTORINVSY 
LIBR’ PRINCIPIS REFECR WY 
MVCIANOY ETY FABIANO’ COS. 


This inscription requires thus far no re- 
mark, except in the penult line, where 
LIBR PRINOIPIS, standing for Librarius 
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Principis, is a curious and valuable testi- 
mony to the love of literature in the prince, 
and its cultivation in the province; had 
liberti been intended, I believe the final 
RB would not have been appended., But 
underneath these lines, in a smaller cha- 
racter and a cramped space, proving a 
much later addition, we read,— 


C. Q. CATVS. O'}. PR. INCHOAVM. D. 8S. PER- 
FECT. DVOB 
AUGG. SEVERO. III, ET... . ONN. COS 


shewing that what was begun by the 
librarii of the first lines had been left un- 
finished, and completed by 0. Q. CATVS., 
which may be read Caius Quintus Ca- 
tulus. 

Amongst the other curiosities exhibited 
I shall here only enumerate a most rare 
glass vase discovered with a golden By- 
zautine of Constans I., not far from 
Strasburg ; because, though others of the 
same kind have been found eastward of 
the Rhine, none have, I believe, turned up 
of equally elaborate workmanship westward 
or been brought to Britain. It and some 
others I am acquainted with may, in point 
of artistic skill, be fairly coupled with 
the famed Portland vase of the British 
Museum. 

The reader must figure to himself a coni- 
cal vase of milky glass about five inches 
deep, inserted in a glass filagree casing, 
much as coffee is served in the East in a 
cup cased in another of metal filagree. But 
this casing is made of one single piece of 
beautifully drawn transparent glass, very 
thin, cut into octagon spaces of the most 
delicate and brittle texture. It is diffi- 
cult, and perhaps impossible in the pre- 
sent day, for a glass-cutter to produce a 
similar work of art, nor could I, though 
not unacquainted with our modern glass- 
works, imagine how it was effected. Round 
the upper rim of the inclosed cups also 
ran a row of letters protruding about half 
an inch from the surface, and affixed to it 
by small metal pins, containing an inscrip- 
tion with the letters cut out of solid green 
glass, of which only the following have 
been preserved NE AVGVS- 
tvs, from which, from the rareness of 
x1M in any other imperial name than 
Maximianus, that reading with Augustus 
must be restored; a reading which the 
coin of Constans I. above noted, found 
with it, and who ruled not long after the 
two Maximinians, in a great measure con- 
firms. The sepulchre in which it was 
found was close to the white tower-gate 
(dem weissen Thurmthore), in which for 
centuries past the graves of the Roman 
legionaries, especially those of the eighth 
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Legion, have been disinterred ; and coupled 
with the resemblance of similar ones dis- 
covered in soldiers’ graves,—at Cologne, at 
the Etruscan Veii, one belonging to Cava- 
liere Mater in Rome, fragments of one in 
the K.K. Miinz and Antiqvarian Cabinets 
in Vienna, described by the Director Arnett 
in his Monumenta, 1849, pp. 41, 42; but 
more especially of one found in a most 
elaborate polychromic sarcophagus disco- 
vered 23rd of April, 1845, by the convicts 
digging the foundations of a new criminal 
prison in the Tolnaer Comitat (county) of 
the kingdom of Hungary, at a place now 
called Szekszard, the ancient Alisca, about 
eighteen feet beneath the surface. The 
sarcophagus was of white marble, probably 
Parian ; has a raised arched lid, with 
bas-reliefs strongly fastened to the bottom 
with iron cramps fixed with lead; the 
portion on the front had a vacant table as 
if for an inscription, and at each corner 
two figures from Apuleius’ fable of Cupid 
and Psyche, with reference, most probably, 
to the immortality of the soul; the two 
ends were filled, at the head, by Apollo 
with bis lyre, contemplating his intended 
immolation of Marsyas, with young Atys 
whetting the knife, and a griffin at his 
feet ; the foot end had a rich vase from 
which a vine sprung in very graceful leaves 
and tendrils, with frequent grape bunches 
on a ground, like the other end, of burnt 
ochre, or dull red. 

A large and irregular hole was found at 
one end of the sarcophagus, through which 
a previous entry had been effected, per- 
haps by a boy, and the dead body of a 
female extracted, as the bones of a female 
skeleton were found in the ground adjoin- 
ing, with no remnant of ornament, save a 
small piece of amber which had belonged 
to a necklace. It was probably at this 
earlier profanation of the sepulchre, that 
the vase which has caused this notice was 
so much injured that it could only be 
collected together in minute fragments, 
and joined with the greatest care. Luck- 
ily, however, enough was preserved of the 
inscription and the body of the bowl to 
read the one and view the other with 
great exactness, notwithstanding the fra- 
gility of the material and the delicacy of 
the workmanship. It would be difficult 
to give a perfect idea of this relic of an- 
cient art without a drawing. Its general 
form is that of a round bow], six inches in 
diameter, by about 4} inches high, mea- 
sured with the glass snails, upon which it 
appears to rest as upon a pedestal; a 
symbol of strength, when the shell of that 
insect is compared with the yielding na- 
ture of its body. The same symbol is in- 
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troduced for the same reason, no doubt, 
as the support of the beautiful shrine of St. 
Sebald, at Niirnberg, by Peter Fischer, 
and has induced the Chinese mythologists 
to rest their world upon a tortoise. On 
the inside a few sporting fish are chiselled 
on the bottom, to represent fluidity, as is 
witnessed so curiously on the Assyrian 
slabs in the British Museum ; upon also 
the same principle that induced our early 
geographers to represent the firm-set earth 
by various animals ; or, as in “ Hudibras” 
Butler has it :— 
‘¢ Where geographers on barren downs 
Placed animals for want of towns.” 

A chain of open glass, worked into 
ovals, surrounds the bottom ledge, and 
this is followed by the inscription, which 
consists of letters cut in glass, each about 
an inch high, and protruding from the sur- 
Sace about half-an-inch. It is difficult to 
say how they could be chiselled from the 
solid; and, possibly, they may be fixed to 
the sides by small pins, of which, however, 
in the elaborate description before me by 
Herr August von Kubingi, director of the 
Hungarian National Museum, (post 4to., 
1857,) I find no mention. In most of the 
other vases of a similar kind the inscrip- 
tions are all in Latin, besides that I 
have mentioned as Salve Mazimiliane, at 
Strasburg. That at Wien (Vienna) is 
FAVENTIB(us amicis), but according to 
the report of Director Arnett, cut from 
the solid ; one, found in Novarra in 1725, 
reads, BIBE VIVAS MVLTIS ANNIS; and 
one at Cologne the same, leaving out 
the vivas, which might seem super- 
fluous when we consider the continual 
use which the Roman language permitted 
of the ridiculous pun, dibere et vivere. One 
of those found at Kéln (Cologne) has, 
however, the inscription in Greek capitals, 
THME ZHSAISKAAOS, and so has our 
Hungarian bowl. The inscription reads, 
AEIB[E. TO. I]OIMENI. MIE ZH[2]AI3, 
the letters in brackets being supplied, 
and the = being cut in the old form of 
C. As so many of the letters in the 
centre are wanting, possibly this reading 
may be disputed; and it would, there- 
fore, be needless to add the interpreta- 
tion given to these words by the learned 
Doctor of the Hungarian National Mu- 
seum. He translates the words literally, 
“ Drink to the Shepherd Christ, drink the 
Sacrament, and thou wilt be blessed.” 
But every accompaniment of the bowl 
militates against such a Christian inter- 
pretation. The pagan mythology of the 
sculptures on the sarcophagus, the glass 
lacrymatories and unguent pots, (a por- 
tion unused still remaining in one,) a mix- 
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ture of honey, oil, and wine, the perferi- 
culum for drawing out the brain, and 
every other adjunct, all conspire to 
give the interment a character decidedly 
ante-christian ; supposing in the principal 
word, IMOIMENOI, the letters wanting to 
be supplied correctly, still the metapho- 
rical idea might be equally that of ruler 
as the direct one of shepherd, and it would 
then be of much the same character as 
the others, inviting to bumpers for the 
health of the Sovereign. I trust the 
importance and curiosity of these drink- 
ing vases of the Roman aristocracy, of 
which, I believe, no previous notices have 
appeared in any English publication, will 
be an excuse fur my digression concerning 
them. 

In tracing the progress of the out-door 
visits of the Congress, that to the Ca- 
THEDRAL, under the guidance of its able 
architect, Herr Baurath Klotz, must not 
be omitted. This superb edifice has been 
so often described that I may only be per- 
mitted to mention some of my own par- 
ticular observations. 

To give some idea of the enormous mass 
of its west front, it is sufficient to remark 
that its highest portion, which crowns the 
square northern tower, is 230 feet higher 
than the towers of York Minster, with a 
proportionate breadth of 355 feet, so that 
it is evident this vast mass raises too 
great an idea for the interior, which is 
too low, and on too reduced a scale for 
the promise given by the exterior. Before 
going in, I may remark that the friezes 
given as metopes by Dibden, in his Foreign 
Antiquarian Tour, vol. iii. pp. 26—29, are 
very incorrect; their exact delineation 
will be found in Piton’s Strasbourg IIi- 
lustré, vol. ii. p. 354. Having entered the 
church, the company’s notice was called 
to the font of 1473, exquisitely wrought, 
and the stone pulpit with figures, 1486, 
and the magnificent painted windows, all 
of which will be found noted in the Guide 
Books, 

One object, which particularly claimed 
my attention, was the number and variety 
of masons’ marks in various parts of the 
building : it is well known that the ope- 
rative masons had their Bauhiitten in dif- 
ferent towns of Germany, but that their 
principal and directing seat was at Stras- 
burg, of which their statutes in the ori- 
ginal German, 1459—1464, were first pub- 
lished by Heideloff. It contains the rules, 
signs, grips, and passwords of the masters, 
the journeymen (gesellen), and appren- 
tices: in consequence, the marks by which 
this early brotherhood was distinguished 
would be very valuable for forming a cor- 
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rect opinion on the emblematical emblems 
used by the freemasons, though Herr 
Klotz, our conductor, informed a friend 
that those of the masons’ marks were en- 
tirely different from those used in the 
royal craft or freemasonry ; and he being 
high in both orders, M. Klotz must be 
admitted satisfactory authority. Herr 
Fred. Piton, long connected with the in- 
vestigations on freemasonry, and author 
of the work on Strasburg above cited, 
shewed me a private plate with more 
than two hundred marks collected from 
various parts of the cathedral, by which 
he had at first hoped to come to some true 
conclusion on different disputed points of 
dates as to the erection of those portions ; 
but after much labour he found the same 
marks occurring on places evidently a cen- 
tury apart, so that he has given up the 
idea of forming anything like a chrono- 
logical series of the marks, or the portions 
of the building in which they are incised. 
The subject, however, is too copious for a 
cursory notice. 

Passing out again from the minster by 
its principal western portal, and casting a 
farewell glance at the rich fagade, the 
very forced position of the head required 
to embrace it entirely must forcibly re- 
mind every spectator how disadvantageous 
is its position without an open space in 
front, a parvise, as before Notre Dame at 
Paris, or the noble place in front of St. 
Ouen at Rouen. The west front at Stras- 
burg is so blocked up by houses and nar- 
row streets, that a comfortable view of it is 
impossible from below; it is for this rea- 
son that I could get no good photograph 
of this main feature of the building. They 
are all disfigured by the tops of buildings, 
roofs, and chimneys, as a foreground, be- 
cause the artist was obliged to ascend a 
height to obtain the proper focus. 

Passing onwards to the Guttenberg’s 
Platz, the bronze statue of the famous 
printer by David could not but attract 
our notice, both as to the problematic 
character of Strasburg’s right to claim 
him as the first practiser of the Art Typo- 
graphic, and in their city, and whether 
they would not now rather prefer to put 
their townsman, Meutclin, for the prize of 
fame; at any rate, it seems odd that the 
German inventor of a famous art should 
have its benefits commemorated by a 
French inscription,—et la lumiere fut ; 
in accordance with which fiat the four 
sides of the marble base have four bronze 
bas-reliefs, with the oddly grouped figures 
of the most meritorious denizens of each 
of the four quarters of the globe since 
the invention, and who are supposed to 
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have gained their knowledge and fame 
from it. P 

A slight visit to a beautiful new church, 
under the invocation of St. Barbara, en- 
tirely of freestone, and attached to what 
seemed something like a Flemish begui- 
nage, was undertaken immediately after 
the afternoon sitting of Thursday. It was 
pleasing to observe the chasteness of or- 
nament and decoration in this still un- 
finished edifice, though sufficiently pro- 
gressed in the interior to be consecrated 
and used for divine service by the inmates: 
none of the legendary or doubtful topical 
saints of the country had shrines; the 
altar had only the crucifix with small 
statuettes of the twelve apostles, six on 
each side in stone. These the strict 
Lutheran ritual of Denmark permits at 
Copenhagen as large as life; but then, 
they are the work of Thorwaldsen. 

This was the latest lion of the city to 
which the visitors were conducted, but 
the two country excursions remain to be 
noted. 

The first excursion took place on Tuesday, 
August 23, on which day about sixty of the 
members assembled as early as six o’clock 
at the railroad terminus, whence they were 
soon wvirled along the plain which stretches 
from the Rhine to the Vosges mountains, 
about fifty miles, to the station of Saverne, 
(the ancient Tres Taberne). This Roman 
designation is frequent along these moun- 
tains, just where the ancient Vie Militares 
began to wind up the mountains, and 
where, therefore, ancient entertainment 
was necessary for both man and beast be- 
fore beginning the toilsome ascent. For 
distinction sake this place was called E!sass 
Zabern, but there is Rhein Zabern and 
Preusch Zabern. Bern Cassel, on the 
Mosel, has but curtailed the first syllable 
of its classical name to prove that Mosel 
wine was duly esteemed by the ancients, 
where Ausonius may probably have tested 
the Griinberger against Falernian, or his 
native Medoc, and not found it inferior. 

Before approaching the town, the splen- 
did fagade of the former episcopal palace 
of the see of Strasburg mightily attracted 
attention, and the tall golden letters of 
the inscription, Palais Imperial, glittered 
gaudily against the morning sun. On 
enquiry, I was informed it had been ap- 
propriated as free residences of such of the 
widows of officers of the Legion of Hon- 
our as chose to accept them; but as mere 
residences were provided, some small diffi- 
culty was experienced in inducing qualified 
ladies to occupy the proffered apartments. 
The want of society in a small provincial 
town of aboutfive thousand inhabitants was 
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thought not to compensate for the seclu- 
sion and absence from Parisian pleasures. 

Crossing some beautiful works and locks 
of the Murne and Rhine Canal, very unpro- 
ductive as a speculation, in fact, almost 
useless since the formation of the railroad 
close along it, the company ascended to 
the principal inn, where a very comfort- 
able breakfast had been already provided, 
to which a long ride and a bracing air 
gave the best of appetites. Our excellent 
French coffee, and rollsof various kinds, &c. 
being fully discussed, the Society found a 
number of improvised vehicles ready at 
the inn door to begin the morning’s' ex- 
cursion. 

And so, to the wonder ofa gaping crowd 
of rustics, the learned members were driven 
northwards towards the beautiful gorges 
of the Vosges on very good departemental 
roads; first, to the suppressed abbey of 
St. John, with the French addition of 
des choux to its name, and next, to the 
interesting church and presbytery of 
Neuweiler. 

We continued at a middle height along 
the spurs of the higher cliffs through many 
villages, which here, recurring at such short 
distances, are a proof at once of the fer- 
tility of the soil, and the great population 
of the district. ‘The priory Church of St. 
Johannes, now parochial, was a good speci- 
men of what is here termed the Romaic 
style, that is, the arches are rounded: it 
is very old, and many portions of the ex- 
terior would be a curious study for an 
artist or the photographer; but in the in- 
terior that great leveller of all style, 
whitewash, expressively termed in French 
badionage, has done its worst: the more 
to be regretted, as one or two fine corbels 
which had escaped, gave promise of rich 
material hidden beneath. The abbatial 
buildings are modern, and if, when tenanted 
by the monks, of no greater extent, might 
be put down as one of the humblest filials 
of the Benedictine order ; a Monte Cassino, 
possibly, on its earliest scale: one portion 
now serves as a residence to the com- 
plaisant curé of the village, who did the 
honours of his Church. 

Much time was not, however, permitted 
to the view, and the company were soon 
again en route to the more distant market 
town of Anweiler, and its collegiate church 
or presbytery (prodstei), under the invo- 
cation of a topical saint, called St. Adel- 
phus. By a singular piece of barbarity, a 
fine western portal, richly decorated with 
imagery and deeply recessei, had been 
removed to the north wall to make way 
for a new western front, in a very debased 
rococo style, about the middle of the eigh- 
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teenth century, shewing that the Chapter 
had more money from the pilgrimages to 
the shrine of their patron than they knew 
how properly to apply. This source of 
wealth is now stopped, and the church is 
parochial for the Catholic portion of the 
inhabitants. The interior is interesting: 
the choir is still intact, and some curious 
Missals still remain on the desks fronting 
the stalls; but the eternal whitewash is 
here again visible, but cannot obscure the 
beautiful tracery work of St. Adelphus’s 
shrine, of which a correct view is given in 
Golberg’s Vues pictoresques du Bas Rhin. 
A very curious feature of the building is a 
plain stone parallelogram with an apse at 
the farther end, with a door from behind 
the high altar, and a crypt of the same 
size below, with a flight of steps down to 
it on each side the choir; in it is a round 
hole in the centre of the floor, said to have 
been used for the baptism of infants by im- 
mersion; both are now used apparently 
as school-rooms, and in one a very fine old 
piece of tapestry was exhibited depicting 
the translation of the relics of St. Adel- 
phus from Metz; these are, I understand, 
now at Strasburg. But this church was 
not their original depository; at a little 
distance is a much older edifice, of earli- 
est Norman work, still intact, with two 
circular towers flanking its western en- 
trance; this has been converted into the 
parish church for the Protestant portion 
of the place: simplicity and whitewash 
are the more especial protest of the re- 
formed religion in such close proximity to 
the tawdry decorations of the church and 
images of the Catholics, and therefore may 
possibly be here tolerated. It may be re- 
marked, however, that in villages where 
two separate buildings do not offer, as at 
Neuweiler, that a very accommodating 
practice exists by which the Protestants 
should have their own service in the church 
at eight, and make room for the Catholic 
priest and mass at ten: the repairs of the 
sacred edifice, if its own funds are insuf- 
ficient, are defrayed by rates levied upon 
the inhabitants by the Maire or Prefect, 
without the inconvenience or dissensions 
of vestries. 

Having paid particular attention to 
these two buildings, the carriages were 
brought up for the return, pretty much 
the same road as for the arrival. During 
the ride one strange building of a curious 
front and open sides struck my attention, 
which, I was informed, was a public lava- 
tory for the place, advantage being taken 
to lead a mountain stream through it, and 
there form a tank with side benches, on 
which the women could carry on the pro- 
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cess of cleansing by means of heavy blows, 
so detrimental to linen but sparing of 


soap. 

The cavalcade reached the inn at Saverne 
about half after one, and shortly after a 
very plentiful and sumptuous dinner was 
served, in the course of which M. L’Arche- 
viste Spach gave a toast to the health 
of M. de Caumont, expatiating upon his 
services at the present meeting, and for 
archeology in general; and M. L’Abbé 
Straub’s deserts were likewise suitably ac- 
knowledged. 

About three the company rose to visit 
the church, and the museum of Roman an- 
tiquities found in the town, collected in an 
adjoining building by the taste and zeal of 
Col. Morlet. Here is much that is in- 
teresting, but what I expected to find did 
not appear to have been preserved. It 
was a votive stone I found engraven in 
Schépflin, which I fancied was a memorial 
of Carausius, or one of his family, who had 
complete rule over Britain for seven years, 
till slain by a brother usurper, Allectus: it 
reads :— 


D M 
MATTAI 
8I 








The Mattiaci were a tribe, or civitas, 
on the opposite bank of the Rhine, about 
Wiesbaden, but I do not think this dis- 
tance, or the further Menapia on the lower 
Rhine recorded as Carausius’s birth-place, 
any obstacle to a branch being settled in- 
termediate, at Tres Taberne, when we con- 
sider the dissemination of the family of 
the Secundiner, as evidenced by the monu- 
ments at Igel and so many other places, 
Vide Bullet. Monum., vol. x. p. 355. 

But the most curious portion of the slab 
is the representation of a statera, or steel- 
yard, and three weights, in indentations at 
the top. Schépflin’s words are, Alsat. 
Tilust., i. p. 525, § clvii., TaBERNIS ALSA- 
TICIs :—“ Oppidum hoc vetus, a Juliano 
Cesare contra Alemannos munitum duo 
nobis sepulchralia gentis Caratie offert, 
unum Ecclesie Collegiate lateri insertum : 
alterum in P.P. Recollectorum horto de- 
prehendi.” 

Schédpflin here spells the name Caratiz, 
and he adduces two others from Metz with 
the same spelling ; but this difference with 
the stone is of no consequence, as the con- 
vertibility of the S and T in all languages 
is too weil known to be controverted. It 
is, however, upon this latter spelling that 
I ground an interpretation of the symbols 
which, as weights, may be designated by 
the medixval Latin of the lower empire, 

38s 
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as Caracte, or modern Carat*. This would 
be at once a rebus of the name, such 
favourites in all ages, and possibly an im- 
plement of his trade,—perbaps a huck- 
ster, for Eutropius and Orosius, and after 
them Bede, describes the usurper as infima 
gente ortus, and certainly much more pro- 
bable than the signification Schépflin in- 
timates :—‘ Sunt quibus symbolica hujus 
statere expositio placebit, constitutam 
humane vite mensuram designans.” 

But now, scaling the heights of one of 
the most picturesque of the neighbour- 
ing mountains and its crown of turreted 
ruins, was the order of march; a steep 
acclivity of possibly two miles brought us 
to Hoh- Bars :— 

*¢Castraque, quo Vogesi curvam super ardua 
rupem 


Pugnaces pictis cohibebant Lingonas armis.” 
Lucan, Phar., i. 397. 


** Some from Vogesus’ lofty rocks withdraw, 
Placed on those heights the Lingones to awe.” 

I cannot refrain, at this early mention 
of the Vogesi by the Romans, to point out 
how great a proof this their mutilation of 
Wasgau, still cleaving to the neighbour- 
hood, is, of the prevalence of the Teutonic 
dialect in this usually deemed Celtic ter- 
ritory ; it still means the plain through 
which the Was river flows, like Rheingau, 
Neckargau, and a thousandothers; through 
the varieties of Vasgau, Vosgau, Vosgu, 
Vosges, and Vogesus. 

We have the mention of this castle in 
the middle of the twelfth century, in a 
charter by which Rodolph, Bishop of Stras- 
burg, acknowledges to having purchased 
it from the adjoining abbey of Marmou- 
tier, to add to the security of his castle of 
Borra ; but a chapel which is still used for 
the performance of divine worship is ap- 
parently older than this date, and its small 
apse is carried by a projecting buttress be- 
yond the line of the rock. An inscription 
of the date of 1583, placed over the outer 
entrance of the works, notifies a repara- 
tion of this date and the erection of the 
gateway, to which the approach has been 
made more commodious by a terrace con- 
structed when the Duke de Feltre, Henri 
Charles Jacques Clarke, of an Irish family, 
had it as a donation from the first Na- 





« NenSius (Hist. cap. xx.) calls him Carutius: 
*¢ Quartus fuit Carutius Imperator et Tyrannus.” 
Some copies have Caritius. 

b “Le Nom de Wasenbourg derivé probable- 
ment de celui des Vosges ( Wasgau) et ce chateau 
est situé presque au centre d’un ancien district 
appelé Vasgove qui s’entenduit depuis Saverne 
jusqu’au dessous de Wissembourg et formait un 
eanton purticulier de la noblesse Rhenane.”— 
Schweighauser, Vues picturesques du Bas Rhin. 
The converse is the more probable. 


poleon: he died in 1817, and subsequently 
the chateau fell into private hands. Pass- 
ing up this terrace, suddenly, from a wood, 
you see overhead a mass of red granite 
rising in striated blocks to from 100 to 
about 120 feet above, where only the 
cresting buttresses of a high tower give 
you any idea of possible access save by 
the wings of those birds of prey which 
undoubtedly held eldest and indisputable 
possession. Gradually, however, follow- 
ing the rise, you come to a portion of the 
rock where a passage has been scarped, 
and a gateway ; and still ascending, you at 
length arrive at the plateau, where the 
chapel and a few ruined walls of great 
thickness prove the almost needless aid of 
man to the strength of nature. ‘The pla- 
teau occupies the entire summit of the 
rock, a long parallelogram, to which I can 
compare nothing so similar as the deck of 
the then “ Leviathan,” when on the slips in 
the shipyard of the builder; the extrewe 
breadth would not exceed anywhere 70 
to 80 feet, and its length from 700 to 800. 
The northern extremity is the broadest; 
there the present proprietor has erected a 
small pavilion, and fenced and planted the 
extreme point so as to make a secure and 
agreeable terrace for viewing the extended 
prospect on every side, embracing nearly 
the entire range of the Schwarzwald be- 
yond the Rhine, and the rich and populous 
intervening valley, with the Rhine stretch- 
ing through it diminished to the likeness 
of a silver thread : it was asserted that on 
a very clear day the Bernese Alps or their 
snowy peaks are visible. It was on this 
plateau that coffee and refreshments were 
offered to the visitors by the hospitality of 
the proprietor, to all of whom the labour 
of the ascent rendered the rich brown 
Mocha and the mountain cream doubly 
acceptable. 

On my departure I walked round the 
southern peak, at its base, and was struck 
by its schistous lamine, forming a colossal 
picture of the Wring cheeses of Cornwall. 
as may be seen in the lithograph of 
Schweigheuser, (Topog. de Bas Rhine, 
plate 27,) where the view is taken from 
this point. It would be almost sufficient 
to disabuse the mind of the most invete- 
rate stickler of a druidical origin for our 
monument to look at the engraving. 

The descent was ina direct line down 
the mountain, and scarcely accomplished 
before dusk, when the only regret I ex- 
perienced was the time spent in waiting 
for the train from Nancy, which did not 
arrive till nine, as I expected to have been 
able to proceed by an earlier train to 
Brumath, and to have viewed that in- 
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esting place, as there is a station at a short 
distance. It is undoubtedly the old Bro- 
comagus of the Itineraries, as a military 
column dug up there, and graven in 
Schépflin’s Alsat. Illust., p. i. n.'7, has 
CIV. TIBOCORVM, without any indication of 
distance, proving it to have been the stone 
a quo. A similar one was described to the 
Society found on the Roman road, (Roe- 
mer-weg,) betwixt Brumat and Selz on the 
Rhine, of which a copy was kindly furnish- 
ed me by Professor Jung :— 


C 7VALENTI 7H 
OSTILIANO 7 
MESSIO 7 QY 
NTO. 7 NOBILI 
SSIMO 7OAE 

C 7 TRIB 7 AVRO 
LB 3: 


pointing out at the same time the exact 
conformity of the name, C. Valentino Hos- 
tiliano Messio Quinto, with an inscription 
in Gruter, vol. i. p. 274, n. 3, found at 
Valentia in Spain. 

My view in wishing to visit the ancient 
capital of the Triboci was, if possible, to 
trace any connection beyond tlie Rhine: 
from etymologically considering the pre- 
sent corruption of the name, as Brumath, 
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or, even worse, as Priimt, the retained let- 
ter R would seem to have existed in 
the original word, which may have been 
Tribroci, connecting it with the Brocken, 
or the Blocksberg, of the Harz; for in the 
neighbourhood we have the remains of an 
ancient abbey under the invocation of our 
sainted countrywoman, Saint Walpurgis. 
It is well known that this sainted female 
had very early an intimate connection with 
the trans-Rhenan hill, on the eve of the 
day dedicated to her, the first of May, by 
drawing thither all the witches of Father- 
land to hold their grand Sabbath. Those 
who have studied legends and sagas at- 
tentively know on how slight a thread 
they frequently hang, and it is not there- 
fore improbable that the magus of the 
latter portion of Brockomagus may have 
given rise to the belief of magic and witch- 
craft in the place, transferred by an easy 
substitute by the pagan population to the 
ancient dame who first preached to them 
the innovating Christian faith. 

The return to Strasburg took place about 
eleven, but as I find this excursion has taken 
up so much space, I must ask Mr. URBAN 
to allow me another opportunity for the 
second excursion home,—noticing the old 
town of Wier. 
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Examples of Ancient Domestic Archi- 
tecture, illustrating the Hospitals, Bede 
Houses, Schools, Almshouses, &c., of the 
Middle Ages in England. By FRanots 
T. DorzMman, Architect. 4to., 41 pp. and 
41 plates. (Bell and Daldy).—This work 
is dedicated to “the Architectural Pro- 
fession in general, and the many members 
of it who are subscribers.” We are glad 
to see that they are so many, and consider 
the goodly list of names of subscribers as 
equally creditable to the profession and to 
Mr. Dollman. We remember when a simi- 
lar work was proposed to an eminent pub- 
lisher some ten or twelve years ago, his 
reply was by the question, “ Where are 
we to look for purchasers? to the alms- 
men ?” Weare happy to learn that times 
are altered, that English architects really 
have begun to buy books at last, and there 
is now some chance of their rivalling their 
foreign competitors, not only as draughts- 
men and designers of buildings, but as 
gentlemen and men of education, general 
information, and refinement, points on 
which they have for some years past 


been lamentably behind their brethren in 
France, Belgium, or Germany. That such 
a work as Mr. Dollman’s should be so 
well appreciated is a hopeful sign. The 
letter-press is concise, but sensible and 
to the purpose, and the drawings are 
very carefully and well executed, which is 
the essential point in such a work. Mr. 
Dollman’s Introduction is so much to our 
taste, and contains so good a summary of 
the subject, that we are tempted to extract 
it almost entire :— 


“The first indication of revival from the 
apathetic indifference of the last century to- 
wards everything that related to science, 
literature, and more especially to architec- 
tural art, was a better and truer feeling with 
regard to the time-honoured monuments of 
the past, the ecclesiastical edifices of Eng- 
land. Engravings of these, at first of neces- 
sity incorrect and imperfect, from the then 
low condition of art, were, perhaps, the ear- 
liest evidences of a returning appreciation 
of their value ; but, as time advanced, accu- 
racy of delineation, and increased attention 
to detail, became more and more called into 
requisition, and by degrees plans, elevations, 








sections, and details, sketched and measured 
from the original examples, superseded the 

ictorial mode of illustration, which thus 
Conemne of merely subsidiary and adjunctive 
value. The restoration of the structures 
themselves ensued,—and this still pro- 
gresses, with augmented munificence where 
pecuniary aid is needed, and increased 
ability and experience on the part of those 
to whom the care of works so important is 
confided, serving to shew, even though per- 
fection be not as yet altogether attained, 
how great an advance in architectural know- 
ledge and discrimination has been effected 
within the last ten years. It has neverthe- 
less been well urged that almost more mis- 
chief has been affected by an ill-directed, 
though well-intentioned, zeal for mere resto- 
ration, than by the gradual and unchecked 
progress of natural decay; but ‘ fore- 
warned is fore-armed,’ and the words of 
remonstrance that have been so earnestly 
and eloquently uttered, and the more cor- 
rect judgment which at the present time 
undoubtedly prevails, will tend to check 
the progress of indiscriminate renovation, 
where unaccompanied by data on the au- 
thenticity of which reliance may be con- 
fidently placed. 

*‘ Meanwhile, the study of the domestic 
edifices of England,—the national architec- 
ture which prevailed during the three cen- 
turies preceding the period of the Reforma- 
tion, has been hitherto comparatively un- 
trodden ground ; and while diligent labour 
and recondite research have been elaborately 
devoted to the most minute detail of eccle- 
siastical structures, the architectural evi- 
dences of the domestic lives and habits of 
the ‘merrie England’ (if such it really ever 
were) of our ancestors in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, have been 
in a far less degree studied and understood, 
An impression has often prevailed that 
feudalism reigned exclusively supreme till 
the age of the Tudors and Stuarts, the 
requirements and usages of civilized life 
have been looked upon as previously un- 
known altogether, and the gentleman, no 
less than the sturdy yeoman, has been ima- 
gined to have led a wholly martial and well- 
nigh barbarous existence, until the works 
which have illustrated, and the treatises 
which have described, the domestic archi- 
tecture and habits of Old England, have 
served, in a great measure, to dispel the 
illusion*. It has been well observed that 
people have been more disposed to comment 
on that which our medieval ancestors had 
not, than to give them credit for possessing 
that which they really had. 

** One section of this most comprehensive 
and interesting subject, hitherto noticed but 
very cursorily, is that to which the present 
work has especial reference. The charitable 
institutions of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries, and the places of in- 





« ‘* Reference is here particularly made to the 
late Hudson Turner’s excellent work on the sub- 
ject, published by J. H. Parker.” 
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struction, have seemed a subject equally 
worthy with the rest of being investigated ; 
and the mode of illustration that suggested 
itself as chiefly eligible, has been that which 
should be not merely pictorial, but, through 
the medium of plans, elevations, sections, 
and details, of practical uti.ity also. Not 
that it is intended, however, by giving the 
plans of each subject, to furnish a precedent 
whereby the architect of the present day 
may undeviatingly imitate and repeat the 
peculiarities of the ancient examples in a 
spirit of mere servile copyism ; the older 
structures will often prove of suggestive 
value as regards grouping and arrangement, 
but modern requirements will indicate the 
necessity of modification in detail. 

‘‘In examining the plans of the various 
buildings illustrated in the present work, the 
component parts that appertain to nearly 
all of them will be found to consist of—an 
audit room, occasionally with a muniment 
room adjoining ; a suite of apartments, more 
or less extended, for the master or chap!ain ; 
an infirmary for the sick ; a common hall ; 
a suite of living-rooms for the inmates ; and, 
lastly, a chapel, which, with beeoming sig- 
nificance, was always more ornamental in 
character than the other buildings. In the 
relative position of these, four principal 
kinds of arrangement present themselves. 
The first, and that of which the characteris- 
tics are, perhaps, the most definite, is to be 
found in those instances where the abodes 
of the inmates were all under one spacious 
roof, the area being subdivided into small 
dwelling-rooms or dormitories. This hall 
communicated directly with the chapel be- 
yond, from which it was only separated by 
an open screen, thereby affording an oppor- 
tunity to the sick and aged of hearing the 
recital of the Church’s Offices, from which, 
supposing the chapel to be a distinct build- 
ing, they would otherwise have been de- 
barred. The ‘motif’ of this wise and 
thoughtful arrangement may probably have 
originated with the ancient monastic in- 
firmaries, and among the examples will be 
found the Bede Houses at Stamford and 
Higham Ferrers, and St. Mary’s Hospital at 
Chichester. The second kind is where the 
dwelling-rooms for the inmates were, as be- 
fore, under one roof, but the chapel, though 
immediately contiguous to the hospital, was 
a distinct building, and entered from with- 
out ; an example of this kind is to be found 
at St. John’s Hospital, Northampton. A 
third variation is where the abodes of the 
inmates formed one continuous suite of 
buildings, sometimes within a quadrangle, 
but not, like the foregoing, included under 
one roof, the church or chapel being alto- 
gether distinct, but connected with the hos- 
pital buildings by an ambulatory or cloister, 
or by a short covered way only. Examples of 
this kind exist at St. Cross, near Winchester, 
Ewelme, in Oxfordshire, and Cobham, in Kent. 
A fourth mode of arrangement, differing 
somewhat from the foregoing, is to be met 
with in the case of Ford’s Hospital at Coven- 
try, where the plan consists of a central open 
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court, on each side of which are the al- 
moner’s abodes, at one end of the quad- 
rangle the common hall of the Hospital, and 
facing it, at the other end, the chapel. 

“Tt is worthy of notice that, with the 
exception of St. Mary’s Hospital at Chiches- 
ter, the chapel of which is of Geometrical 
Middle Pointed character, and the church 
of St. Cross, which is chiefly transition Nor- 
man, none of the examples are anterior in 
date to the Third Pointed or Perpendicular 
period, the domestic portion of the hospitals, 
if they existed on-the same site, having been 
entirely destroyed.” 


With the concluding observation, that 
“none of the examples are anterior to the 
Perpendicular period,” or the fifteenth 
century, we cannot altogether agree. The 
details given by Mr. Dollman from St. 
John’s Hospital, Northampton, on plates 
1, 2, and 3, clearly belong to the Decorated 
style, or the fourteenth century, although 
the window on plate 3 and the details on 
plute 4 shew insertions in the later period. 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Chichester, is, as he 
says, Clearly shewn by his drawings, plates 
21, 22, and 23, to be work of the four- 
teenth century, and very beautiful Deco- 
rated work too. 

On the other hand, Blundel’s School at 
Tiverton, plates 28, 29, and 30, is such 
very late and poor work of the Elizabethan 
or Jacobean era, that we could well have 
dispensed with its presence in this series. 
We should have gladly seen its place 
supplied by “God’s House at South- 
ampton,” which is of earlier date than 
any of those here given, and is, we are 
sorry to hear, threatened with speedy de- 
struction. We believe it is the earliest 
almshouse in England, and we regret 
to hear that the inhabitants of South- 
ampton are such ignorant Vandals that 
they cannot appreciate it, but wish to see 
it destroyed. The ignorance of provincial 
corporations is notorious, educated people 
are generally ashamed to belong to them, 
but it is lamentable that the power of 
wantonly destroying our historical monu- 
ments should be left to such hands. It is 
not so in France, all the historical monu- 
ments there are catalogued, and placed 
under the special protection of the central 
government. But with Lord Palmerston 
for Prime Minister, perhaps we should then 
be worse off than we are already, he would 
glory in their destruction. Is this reign of 
ignorance to be perpetual in England? are 
we really so much behind our neighbours, 
whom we used to despise so much? can 
nothing arouse the spirit of the educated 
classes among us? are the ten-pound 
householders always to be supreme? or do 
we hope to get a better educated class by 
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going lower in the scale? It may be so, 
The children educated at our National 
Schools are often far better informed than 
those of the farmers and shop-keepers, 
called emphatically the Middle Classes, 
When power is placed in their hands, and 
the tables are turned on their former mas- 
ters and tyrants, perhaps they will pride 
themselves on preserving those memorials 
of ancient times, which the present govern- 
ing body are too ignorant to appreciate. 





Archéologie Pyrénéenne: Antiquités re- 
ligieuses, historiques, militaires, artis- 
tiques, domestiques et sépulchrales, d’wne 
portion de la Narbonnaise, et de l Aqui- 
taine, nommée plus tard, Novem-populanie, 
ou Monuments authentiques de l’ Histoire 
du Sud-ouest de la France, depuis les plus 
anciens Epoques jusques au commence- 
ment du Treiziéme Siecle. Par ALEx- 
ANDRE DU MzGE (de la Haye), Chevalier 
de la Légion d’Honneur, &. Tome I. 
Prolégoménes. 2 parties. 8vo., 368 pp. 
(Toulouse, 1858.) 

The general name of France is very apt 
to deceive English readers; we frequently 
forget how very distinct the different parts 
of that territory were in former times. The 
leaders of the great Revolution so carefully 
obliterated all traces of the ancient divi- 
sions into provinces, that the French people 
themselves find it difficult to realise the 
wide distinction between the civilized in- 
habitants of the great Roman province 
of Aquitaine, and the rude tribes of the 
north. It is a popular delusion of the 
modern Parisians that Paris was always 
the capital of France in its modern sense, 
and few popular delusions are more erro- 
neous than this. The student of history 
must bear in mind constantly that the 
different provinces of France were quite 
as distinct as England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, probably more so; there was a 
greater difference of race, and of the de- 
gree of civilization at the same period. 
The inhabitants of Aquitaine preserved 
the institutions, habits, and customs of 
the Romans to a considerably later period 
than those of Italy, or of any other part 
of Europe. This province forms a sort of 
link between the ancient and the modern 
civilization. 

The great work of our venerable friend, 
M. Du Mége, promises to supply us with 
more information respecting this import- 
ant province than is to be found else- 
where. It is the result of laborious re- 
searches carried on for five-and-thirty 
years; and the Introduction shews that 
he was not inattentive to these subjects 
at a still earlier period, for he records 
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his reminiscences of monuments of anti- 
quity destroyed in his boyhood in 1794. 
The portion of the work which is at pre- 
sent issued consists of the Prolegomena 
only, and these two volumes give promise 
of a rich treat for the historian and the 
antiquary. The Introduction is chiefly 
occupied with what ancient authors have 
written respecting Aquitaine, with an en- 
deavour to reconcile their text with exist- 
ing remains, and to trace the origin and 
the limits of the different nations who 
have inhabited the country. The first 
and second volumes of the work are to con- 
tain the monuments of religion, includ- 
ing menhirs, cromlechs, pillar stones and 
rocking stones ; Roman and Greek altars, 
which are very numerous; statues, bas- 
reliefs, fragments of temples, shewing that 
the arts flourished in this province as much 
as in Italy; Byzantine and Romanesque 
churches, shewing all the changes of art, 
and tracing the origin of the Pointed or 
Gothic style. The third volume is to con- 
tain the historical monuments, including 
the Roman roads, the sites of Roman 
cities, and the remains of their fortifica- 
tions; of villas, and palaces, and triumphal 
arches. The fourth volume is devoted to 
the domestic and inner life of the Romans 
in Aquitaine, the mosaics, torques, jewels, 
and ornaments in gold, silver, and bronze, 
and vases of earthenware, with numerous 
illustrations from the author’s own draw- 
ings. The fifth and last volume is to 
contain the sepulchral monuments of the 
country, from the ancient tumuli to the 
tombs of the middle ages. 


Histoire de ? Abbaye de Saint-Bavon et 
de la Crypt de Saint-Jean a Gaud. Par A. 
Van LOKEREN. 4to., 258 and 174 pp., and 
35 Plates. (Gaud: L. Herbelynck.)—The 
celebrated Abbey of St. Bavon is here most 
thoroughly and elaborately illustrated from 
the archives of the province, which have 
fortunately been preserved, to the number 
of two thousand documents. These are not 
at all confined to matters concerning the 
Abbey, but are of the utmost importance 
for the general history of the country. 
The author laments that these valuable 
documents have been removed from the 
vaulted chambers in which they were long 
preserved, to wooden buildings, where they 
are liable at any moment to be destroyed 
by any accidental fire; so that it appears 
that England is not the only country 
which long neglected its historical docu- 
ments, to say nothing of the savges of 
the French Revolution, who wilfully and 
wantonly destroyed them. The author 
gives in his preface a classification of all 
these documents, from which it is evident 
that he has carefully examined them. The 
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history of the Abbey begins with the year 
650, and is carried on to the suppression 
in 1562. This history comprises the lives 
of the abbots, and is followed by a number 
of extracts in justification of the text, and 
a catalogue of the charters. 

The Plates are chiefly in outline, and 
contain all the necessary details of the 
Tuins carefully drawn, and some restor- 
ations. These picturesque ruins are well 
known to most English travellers in Bel- 
gium, and many will be glad to have this 
careful memorial and authentic history of 
the abbey and city. 


Claude-Robert Jardel, Bibliographe et 
Antiquaire. Par STANISLAS PRIoUX. 8vo. 
44 pp. (Paris: Dumoulin.)—This is a 
pleasing tribute to the memory of a man 
who deserved well of his generation, and 
although almost unknown to us, was wor- 
thy to have his memory preseived. He 
was born at Soissons in 1722, and died in 
1788, and was the author of several works 
of value in their way, but of local interest, 
relating to his native town and its neigh- 
bourhood. 


Antiquities of Shropshire. Vol. IX., 
Parts I—IV. (London: J. R. Smith.)— 
The merits of this work must be too well 
known to our readers to make it necessary 
to do more than announce the appearance 
of another volume. We notice that the 
excellent map of this part of the country 
illustrative of Domesday-book, happens 
also to comprise the site of Uriconium, 
which will be interesting to many of our 
readers. The woodcuts by Mr. Utting 
are very creditable, considering that they 
are done from old drawings,—several of the 
churches here engraved have been pulled 
down since those drawings were made. 
Most of these churches are of the four- 
teenth century, and they give a good idea 
of the general effect of our English village 
churches of that period. There seems to 
be an entire blank on the subject of their 
architectural history, but, as usual, the date 
of the building seems generally to coincide 
with the time when the church was appro- 
priated to some monastic establishment, in 
this part of the country to the Abbey of 
Shrewsbury. Mr. Eyton is very severe 
upon the bishops for allowing or encou- 
raging these appropriations, and seems to 
consider them as almost, if not quite, simo- 
niacal transactions ; but if it be true that 
the monks built or rebuilt the churches, 
and were granted a considerable portion of 
their revenues as an equivalent, the ar- 
rangement may have been mutually bene- 
ficial; and this is probably the true state 
of the case. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Sept. 27. Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry 
Keppel, K.C.B., to be one of H.M.’s Grooms-in- 
Waiting. 

Lieutenant-General Berkeley Drummond to be 
an Extra Groom-in-Waiting. 

Sept. 30. William Waddilove, esq., to be 
Consul at Hamburg. 


Oct.1. Henry John Loftus, esq., to be Page- 
in-Waiting. 

Oct. 14. James Carter, esq., Chief-Justice, 
New Brunswick, Knighted. 

Oct. 18. The Right Hon. Jobn Melville, Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, Knighted. 





BIRTHS. 


July 27. At Colombo, the wife of Sir William 
Carpenter Rowe, Chief Justice of Ceylon, a son. 

Aug. 18. At Kirkee, Bombay, the wife of Col. 
C. C. Shute, Inniskillen Dragoons, a dau. 

Aug. 26. At Abbotabad, Huzara, the wife of 
Col. Kenny, commanding H.M.’s 81st Regt., a son. 

Aug. 27. At Claremont, near Cape Town, the 
wife of the Hon. Rawson W. Rawson, esq., C.B., 
Colonial Secretary of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, a son. 

Sept. 18. At Burston Bectory, Norfolk, Mrs. 
Henry Temple Frere, a son. 

Sept.19. At Lamorbey, Kent, the Lady Louisa 
Mills, prematurely, a son, stillborn. 

The wife of Win. Beresford, esq., barrister-at- 
law, of Pump-court, Temple, and Darenth-court- 
lodge, a dau. 

At Horton Kirby, Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
H. B. Rashleigh, a dau. 

Sept. 20. At Drumlamford-house, Ayrshire, 
the wife of Geo. Ashby Ashby, esq., of Naseby, 
Northamptonsh., late Capt. 11th Hussars, a dau. 

At Edgbaston, Birmingham, the wife of R. 
Coane Jordan, esq., M.D., Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy, Queen’s College, a dau. 

At Corfu, the wife of Col. Whittingham, C.B., 
2nd Battn. 4th King’s Own, a dau. 

At Blackheath, the wife of Dr. Robertson, 
D.C.L., a dau. 

Sept. 21. At Pitfirrane, the wife of Sir Arthur 
Halkett, of Pitfirrane, bart., a dau. 

At Luddlesdown Rectory, near Cobham, the 
wife of the Rev. Alfred Wigan, twin daus. 

At the Manor-bouse, Piddletrenthide, Dorset, 
the wife of John E. Bridge, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 22. At Inverary, her Grace the Duchess 
of Argyll, a dau. 

At the Windsor Hotel, Moray-pl., Edinburgh, 
Lady Hunter Blair, of Blairquhan, a son. 

At Queen’s-gate, Hyde-pk., the Lady Isabella 
Schuster, a son. 

At Brook-st., Hanover-sq., the wife of Harry 
Lobb, esq., a dau. 

At Donnington Priory, Newbury, the wife of 
the Rev. Thos. Hubbard, a dau. 

At Kensington, the wife of Pole Godfrey, esq., 
a son. 

At New Brighton, Cheshire, the wife of A. W. 
Powles, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 23. At Brocket-hall, the Lady Catherine 
Valletort, a dau. 

At Regency-sq., Brighton, the wife of Frank 
Orme, esq., of Cleveland-gardens, Hyde-park, 
a son. 

At South Queensferry, the wife of Charles W. 
Tuke, esq., of H.M.S. *‘ Edinburgh,” a son. 

At Somerset-st., Portman-sq., the wife of W. 
O. Priestley, M.D., a dau. 

At Caius-house, Cambridge, the wife of Dr. 
Bartels, a dau. 

At Chichester, the wife of Harry Whieldon, 
esq., a son. 

Sept. 24. The wife of John Bray, esq., of New 
Laiths Hall, Horsforth, a dau. 





At Pradoe, Salop, the wife of J. R. Kenyon, 
esq., a son. 

At New-st., Spring-gardens, the wife of Ri- 
chard Partridge, esq., a son. 

At Doughty-st., W.C., the wife of Edmund 
Yates, esq., a son. 

Sept. 25. At Coventry, the wife of the Rev. J. 
P. Sainsbury, a son. 

At Marlborough-hill-gardens, St. John’s-wood, 
the wife of Robert Priestley, esq., of Clough-Fold, 
Rawtenstali, a dau. 

At her father’s residence, Lorton-park, Cocker- 
mouth, the wife of the Rev. W. R. Jolley, a son. 

At Carleton Forehoe, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Francis Raikes, a dau. 

At St. John’s cottage, Fulham, the wife of John 
Jacob Astor, esq., a dau. 

At the Limes, near Wigan, the wife of Thomas 
Taylor, esq., a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. George Stratford 
Mardall, a dau. 

Sept. 26. At Bellefield-house, Fulham, the 
wife of Henry B. Sheridan, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Honiton, the wife of J. H. Jerrard, esq., 
M.D., a dau. 

At Grosvenor-pl., the Lady Harriet Wegg 
Prosser, a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Grey, 
85th Light Infantry, a son. 

At her father’s residence, Lamport Rectory, 
Northamptonshire, the wife of Major Longden, 
Royal Artillery, a son. 

Sept. 27. On Tuesday, the 27th ult., at Scon- 
ser-lodge, Isle of Skye, Lady Middleton, of Bird- 
sall-house, a dau. 

Lucy, the wife of Edward Peacock, esq., 
F.S.A., of Bottesford-manor, near Brigg, a son. 

At Clifton, the wife of Henry Lund, esq., 
barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s Inn, a son. 

At Winchester-st., Eccleston-sq., the wife of 
William Campbell Annesley, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 28. At Foliejon-park, Winkfield, Mrs. 
Gilbert Blane, a son. 

At Stockwell-hall, Surrey, the wife of E. W. 
Rowden, D.C.L., Oxford, a dau. 

At Gourock-house, N.B., the wife of James 
Stewart, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 29. At Trabolgan, co. Cork, the Lady 
Fermoy, a son. 

At Belmont, near Edinburgh, Mrs. James Hope, 


a dau. 

= the Deanery, Peterborough, Mrs. Saunders, 
a dau. 

At Holkham-vicarage, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. Alexander Napier, a dau. 

Sept. 30. At Alscot-park, Warwickshire, the 
wife of J. R. West, esq., a son. 

At Devonport, the wife of the Hon. Robert 
Handcock, a dau. 

At Eaton-pl. south, Mrs. Horace de Vere, 
a dau. 

At Ash Vicarage, near Sandwich, Kent, the 
wife of the Rev. H. S. Mackarness, a dau. 

Oct. 1. At Hurstbourne Priors, Hants, the 
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wife of the Rev. W. Temple, Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of Portsmouth, a son. 

At Rockland-house, Cleapham-park, Mrs. E. 
Colman, a dau. 

At Park-cottage, Park-st., near St. Alban’s, the 
‘wife of Edward Clark, esq., a son. 

Oct. 2. In Lower Seymour-st., Portman-sq., 
the wife of T. Horlock Bastard, esq., of Charlton 
Marshall, Dorset, a dau. 

At Berkeley-house, Clifton, the wife of Jona- 
than Lavington Evans, a dau. 

At the Castle, Shrewsbury, the wife of George 
Chance, esq., barrister-at-law, of Devonshire-ter., 
Hyde-park, a son. 

At Aldbury-house, Cheshunt, Herts., the wife 
of Mr. J. J. Foot, of twin daus. 

At Beechmont, Sevenoaks, the wife of James 
Christie Traill, esq., of the Inner Temple, a son. 

The wife of Wm. H. Toomer, esq., of ,Grove- 
lodge, Twyford, a son. 

Oct. 3. At Clapham-rise, the wife of Thomas 
H. Gladstone, esq., a dau. 

At Chertsey, the wife of Mr. Lefever, twin daus. 

At the Grange, Limerick, the seat of Thomas 
O’Grady, esq., the wife of Capt. 8. Dyer, 8th 
King’s Regt., a son. 

Oct. 4. At South-grove, Highgate, Mrs. E. 
Dawson, a dau. 

At Netherhampton-house, Wilts., the wife of 
H, J. F. Swayne, esq., a dau. 

At Chartham, near Canterbury, the wife of G. 
8. Morris, esq., M.D., late of Guisbro’, Yorkshire, 


@ son. 

Oct. 5. At Oxford, the wife of Geo. R. Wyatt, 
esq., a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Lieut. E. B. H. Frank- 
lin, R.N., H.M.S., “‘ Impérieuse,”’ a son. 

At Royal-ter., Edinburgh, the wife of Thomas 
Inglis, M.D., F.R.C.S., H.E.I1.C.S., a son. 

At Eton-ter., Edinburgh, the wife of Com. 
Agnew, R.N., a son. 

Oct. 6. At Queen’s-gate, Lady Troubridge, a 


dau. 
At Ockley, the wife of Henry Lee Steere, esq., 
n 


son. 

The wife of W. Rushbrooke, esq., a dau. 

At Hatcham-parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
A. K. B. Granville, M.A., a son. 

At Suffolk-house, Ryde, the wife of Capt. O. F. 
Ward, of Willey, near Farnham, Surrey, a son. 

At Collingwood, near Burton-upon-Trent, the 
by of Col. J. A. Ewart, C.B., 78th Highlanders, 
a dau. 

At Ditchingham-house, Norfolk, the wife of 
Capt. Margitson, a dau. 

ct. 7. At Earlsferry-house, Elie, Fifeshire, 
the wife of J. E. Douglas Stewart, esq., @ son. 

At Southcote-lodge, Reading, the wife of Hen. 
Hughes, .» @ son. 

At Woodcliffe, Sedgeley-park, Manchester, the 
wife of H. 8. Straus, esq., Vice-Consul of the 
Netherlands, a son. 

At Barrington-lodge, Chigwell-row, Essex, the 
wife of the Rev. Joseph Sumner, a son. 

At Brookside-house, Titchmarsh, Northamp- 
tonshire, the wife of T. Coales, esq., a son. 

Oct. 8. At Sussex-sq., Hyde-park, the wife of 
Wm. Nicholson, esq., a dau. 

At Hooton-hall, Cheshire, the wife of R. C. 
Naylor, esq., a dau. 





At Rowling, the wife of N. Hughes D’Aeth, 
esq., @ son. 

Oct. 9. At Westbourne-ter., Hyde-park, the 
wife of Lestock R. Reid, esq., a son. 

At Hill-house, St. Osyth, Essex, the wife of 
John R. Kirby, esq., a son. 

At Straloch, near Aberdeen, the wife of John 
Ramsay, esq., of Barra, a dau.: 

At Inverness-terr., Kensington-gardens, the 
wife of John B. Monckton, esq., a dau. 

At Teignmouth, the wife of Alan Jas. Gulston, 
of Llwyn-y-Cerllan, Caermarthenshire, and of 
Knuston-hall, Northamptonsh., a dau. 

Oct. 10. At Old Charlton, the wife of Capt. 
Taylor, Royal Artillery, a dau. 

At Manor-pl., Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. R. 
Cathcart Dalrymple Bruce, a son. 

+ Oct. 11. At Upminster, the wife of Osgood 
Hanbury, jun., esq., a dau, : 

At Hill-house, Chigwell, Essex, the wife of 
Chas. Dames, esq., a son. 

At Drinkstone, Suffolk, the wife of Henry 
Haggett, esq., a son. ; 

At Brockham Parsonage, Reigate, the wife of 
the Rev. Alan Cheales, a dau. 

Oct. 12. At Chester-sq., the wife of Col. the 
Hon. A. E. Hardinge, C.B., Coldstream Guards, 
a son. 

At Murdostoun-castle, Lanarkshire, the wife of 
Robert Stewart, esq., of Murdostoun, a son. 

At Mergate-hall, Norwich, the residence of her 
father, W. E. Bickmore, esq., the wife of A. 
Houson, esq., a dau. 

At Charlotte-sq., Edinburgh, the wife of John 
Turner Hopwood, esq., M.P., a son and heir. 

Oct. 13. At Tunbridge Wells, Mrs. De Vere 
Tyndall, a son, 

Oct. 14. At Laverstoke-house, the Lady Char- 
lotte Portal, a dau. 

At the Friary, Old Windsor, the Countess of 
Mount Charles, a dau. 

At Ipsden-house, Oxfordshire, the wife of H. 
W. Cripps, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Dolforgan, the wife of R. P. Long, esq., 
M.P., a dau. 

Oct. 15. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Hon. 
Mrs. Wm. Style, a dau. 

Oct. 16. At Lianlear, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Lewes (unattached), a dau. 

At John-st., Berkele a London, the wife of 
Edw. Hugessen Knatchbull-Hugessen, esq., M.P., 


a dau. 

Oct. 17. At Portland-pl., Lady Laura Palmer, 
a son. 

At the Mythe, Malvern, the wife of James 
MeMaster, esq., of Queen’s-terr., Queen’s-gate, 
Hyde-park, a dau. 

Oct. 18. At Albemarle-st., Mrs. Scott Plum- 
mer, of Sunderland-hall, Selkirkshire, a son. 

At Leamington, the wife of George T. Dun- 
combe, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 19. At Townsend-house, Barkway, Herts, 
the wife of Frederick Hindmarsh, a son. 

Oct. 20. At Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., the wife 
of R. Harcourt Chambers, esq., a dau. 

At Thurloe-sq., Brompton, the wife of F. A. 
Inderwick, esq., barrister-at-law, of the Inner 
Temple, a son. 

At Norfolk-villa, Jersey, the wife of Major G. 
Skipwith, 11th Depét Battalion, a son. 





MARRIAGES, 


June 14. At Bookannan, near Bathurst, N.S. W., 
at the residence of the sister of the bride, Henry 
Toa, esq., J.P., fifth son of Wm. Tom, esq., J.P., 
of Bathurst, to Emma, fourth dau. of Edward 

eman, esq., of London. 
. June 28. At Launceston, Tasmania, John 


Francis, eldest son of J. P. Hobkirk, esq., to 
Charlotte Hope, fourth dau. of John Atkinson, 
esq., of Launceston, and J.P. 

July 14, At Melbourne, Victoria, Henry Pres- 
cott Bance, esq., Lieut. Royal Navy, eldest son 
of Capt. James Bance, Royal Navy, to Louisa De 
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Lorentz, dau. of James Carey, esq., of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Aug. 10. At Bombay, Gurney Hanbury, esq., 
H.M.’s 8th Hussars, youngest son of Robert Han- 
bury, esq., Poles, Herts, to Emma, youngest dau. 
of the late James Johnstone, esq., of Drum, co. 
Monaghan. 

Aug. 30. At her B.M.’s Legation, in the 
Hague, John Henry Jackson, esq., Hamburgh, 
to Henrietta A. M. Kelly, Dublin. 

Aug. 31. At Colinsburgh, Maskell William, 
eldest son of Wm. Peace, esq., of Haigh, to 
Annie Lindsay, eldest dau. of John Wood, esq. 

Sept. 8. At St. George's, Bloomsbury-square, 
Alfred Lutschannig, esq., to Catherine, eldest 
dau. of Edw. Rowland, esq., of Claygate, Surrey. 

Sept. 14. At Cottingham, near Hull, Charles 
L. T. Usher, esq., Capt. R.M.L.I., to Nora Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of Dyas Lofthouse, esq., 

At St. Croix, James Caw, jun., esq., St. Thomas, 
to Frances, youngest dau. of the late Wm. Ruan, 
esq., M.D., of former island. 

At Islington, August Stang, esq., of Arendal, 
Norway, to Isabel Mary Newbold, St. George’s- 
terr., Islington, eldest dau. of the late William 
Newbold, esq. 

At St. John’s, Upper Holloway, Wm. Stephens 
Hayward, esq., eldest son of Wm. Turner Hay- 
ward, esq., of Wittenbam-house, near Abingdon, 
to Margaret Ellen, eldest dau. of John Allnutt, 
esq., St. Clare, Reading. 

Sept. 15. At Weymouth, Thomas Keelinge 
Bateman, esq., second surviving son of the late 
Richard Thomas Bateman, esq., of Hartington- 
hall, Derbyshire, and Hill-grove, Somersetshire, 
to Georgiana, youngest dau. of the late Frederick 
Bannatyne, esq., H.M.’s 33rd Regt., of the Circus, 
Bath. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Mossom Boyd, esq., 
H.M.’s Bombay Army, fourth son of Gen. Mossom 
Boyd, of Gorthee, Dawlish, to Lilly Florinda A. 
Ormsby, youngest dau. of Captain Arthur J. 
Ormsby, Madras Army. 

At Bridlington, Yorkshire, J. Wilson Holme, 
esq., of Beckenham, Kent, eldest son of Samuel 
Holme, esq., of Liverpool, to Caroline, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. C. J. Fynes-Clinton, M.A., 
Rector of Cromwell, Notts. 

At the Friends’ Meeting-house, Exeter, Richd. 
Fry, esq., of Cotham Lawn, Bristol, to Margaret, 
dau. of John Dymond, esq., of Exeter. 

Sept. 16. At Margate, Townley Gardner, esq., 
youngest son of the late John Lawrence Gardner, 
esq., of Preston, to Agnes Jane, dau. of H. Wat- 
son, esq., Gainsborough, Lincolnshire. 

Sept.19. At St. George’s, Camberwell, John 
Richardson, esq., eldest son of J. Richardson, 
esq., of Chatteris, Cambs., to Georgiana, dau. of 
J. 8. Winterflood, esq., of Grosvenor-pl. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Western G. Morris, 
esq., of the lst Madras Light Cavalry, son of the 
late John Carnac Morris, esq., to Emma Hen- 
rietta, youngest dau. of Francis Whieler Arm- 
strong, esq., of St. Helier’s, Jersey. 

At the Swedish Church, Princes-sq., Professor 
Georgii, of Wimpole-st., to Emma, dau. of Dr. 
Liedbeck, of Stockholm. 

Sept. 20. At Egloskerry, Launceston, Col. 
Willoughby Trevelyan, lst Regt. Bombay Light 
Cavalry (Lancers), to Elizabeth Lethbridge, dau. 
of the Rev. Henry Addington Simcoe, of Pen- 
heale, and granddau. of the late Gen. Simcoe. 

At Topsham, Walter Watson, esq., youngest 
son of the late H. Watson, esq., of Dartington- 
house, Totnes, to Louisa Ellen, eldest dau. of W. 
F. Serena, esq., of Rose-cottage, Topsham. 

At Norwich, Christopher Sayers, esq., to Isabel 
Ruth, youngest dau. of the Rev. George Day, 
Vicar of Eaton, and Minor Canon of Norwich 
Cathedral. 

At Kilworth, Ireland, R. E. Beck, esq., Capt. 
H.M.’s 89th Regt., only son of the late Thomas 
Beck, esq., the Derwyn, Montgomeryshire, 
to Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Wm. Cooke 
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Collis, jun., esq., of Castle Cooke, and of the late 
— eldest dau. of John Hyde, esq., of Castle 
yde. 

_At Bungay, Charles Holdrich Fisher, M.D., 
Sittingbourne, Kent, to Ellen, second dau. of 
Henry Orfeur, esq., of Great Yarmouth. 

At Bungay, Jas. Williamson, M.D., London, 
to Emma, only dau. of the late N. B. Fisher, sur- 
geon, Bungay. 

At Camberwell, Joseph Morris, of Brunswick- 
terr., Grosvenor-pk., to Maria Elizabeth, only 
dau. of Richard Schroeder, esq., Peckham. 

At Hackney, Thomas Inglis, esq., of Dalston, 
to Fanny, only dau. of Charles D. Dandy, esq., of 
Medina-villas, Hackney. 

At Rugby, the Rev. Daniel Evans, Vicar of 
Bangor, to Eleanor, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
John Hamer. 

At the Schloss-Kirche, Schwerin, Mecklenburg, 
W.C. Stoker, of Gray’s-inn-sq., to Ida, eldest 
dau. of Herr L. Kriiger, of Schwerin. 

At Guildford, the Rev. John Jones, son of the 
Rev. John Jones, Vicar of Llandyssilis, to Esther, 
eldest dau. of Mr. Williamson, Stoke-terrace, 
Guildford. 

At the British Embassy, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, John Iron Austen, esq., of Old Charlton, 
Kent, to Margaret Maria, youngest dau. of Geo. 
Lewis, esq., M.D., of Wiesbaden, Nassau. 

Sept. 21. AtAcomb, near York, Major George 
Preston Vallancy, H.M.’s Indian army, to Jane 
Mary, dau. of Capt. T. W. Yates, of Southsea, 
formerly in H.M.’s 74th Highlanders. 

At Wimbledon, Geo. W. Kelsey, esq., of Folk- 
stone, to Bethiah, dau. of the late W. Blackford, 
esq., of Wimbledon. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Edw. 
McLorg, youngest son of the late Wm. McLorg, 
esq., banker, to Mary Craven, dau. of the late 
William Bannister, esq., of the Madras Medical 
Establishment H.E.1.C.S., and Assay Master of 
the Madras Mint. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John H. Cave, 
esq., Commander R.N., son of George Cave, esq., 
of Hilston-pk., J.P. and Deputy-Lieut., Mon- 
mouthshire, to Louisa, only dau. of George Ellis, 
esq., of Tingly-hall, Yorkshire. 

At St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Sloane-st., and 
afterwards at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Weymouth, 
Birkbeck Thelwall, esq., of the War-office, 
pa son of the late John Thelwall, esq., to 

arian Matilda, youngest dau. of the late W. 
Wrather, esq., of Thistle-grove, Brompton. 

At Reigate, Frederick Mellersh, esq., of Rei- 
gate, to Matilda, younger dau. of the late Thos. 
Neale, esq., of Brown’s-lodge. 

At Darwen, James Dimmock, esq., only son of 
Timothy Dimmock, esq., of Alderley Edge, to 
Sarah, second dau. of Thomas Ashton, esq., of 
Darwen-lodge, Darwen. 

Sept. 22. At St. Ann’s, Wandsworth, Henry 
Lee Pennell, esq., eldest son of Henry Boulton 
Pennell, esq., of Dawlish, to Rosalie Jane, dau. 
of the late Brigadier George Walton Onslow, 
Madras Horse Artillery. 

At Sutton, Thos. Roberts, esq., of Alderton, to 
Mary Louisa, eldest dau. of Frederick Charles 
Roper, esq., of Sutton-vale. 

At Fornham St. Martin, the Rev. J. 8. Boldero, 
M.A., of Enville, Staffordshire, eldest son of John 
Boldero, esq., of Rattlesden, to Emma, second 
dau. of J. B. Burrell, esq., of Fornham St. Martin 
and Arthur’s Seat, Victoria. 

At Brighton, the Rev. C. E. Casher, son of E. 
Casher, esq., Brighton, and curate of Christ- 
church, North Brixton, to Elizabeth Napier, 
dau. of the late John Richards, Paymaster Royal 
Navy, of Portsmouth. 

At Tidmarsh, the Rev. Septimus Henry Lee 
Warner, of Walsingham, Norfolk, to Jane, eldest 
dau. of John Hopkins, esq., of Tidmarsh-house, 
Berks. 

At Remenham, Frederick Moule, eldest son of 
Frederick Mullet Evans, esq., of Whitefriars, to 
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Amy, Pa dau. of Richard Lloyd, esq., of 
Henley-on-Thames, and Gracechurch-st. 

At Prescot, Walter Blythe, esq., of London, to 
Ellen, eldest dau. of the late Edward Webster, 
jun., esq., of St. Helen’s. 

At Chelsea, the Rev. Henry Charles Blagden, 
youngest son of Richard Blagden, esq., late of 
Albemarle-st., to Emma, youngest dau. of James 
Pilcher, esq., of Bow, Middlesex. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, Francis 8. Reynolds, 
esq., of Liverpool, son of the Rev. J. P. Reynolds, 
Rector of Necton, Norfolk, to Arabella, only dau. 
of the Rev. H. T. Thompson, of the above place. 

At Leeds, the Rev. Robert Dawson, B.A., Mis- 
sionary to China, eer son of Edward Daw- 
son, esq., of Aldcliffe-hall, Lancaster, to Sarah 
Clayton, eldest dau. of George Rawson, esq., of 
Hanover-sq., Leeds. 

At Lewisham, Kent, Wm. E. Smith, esq., Capt. 
Royal Sherwood Foresters, to Louisa, youngest 
dau. of Robt. Barclay, esq., Commander R.N. 

Sept. 23. Mr. Joseph C. Potts, eldest son of 
Wm. Potts, esq., of New Inn Hall, Handsworth, 
to Penelope Hector, only dau. of the late Thos. 
Wood., esq., of Whiston, Salop. 

Sept. 24. At St. Pancras, Mr. Stanley James 
Wood, of Millwall, Poplar, to Charlotte, second 
dau. of Mr. Thos. Atkins, of Regent’s-park-basin. 

At Leckhampton, Cheltenham, Stephen, eldest 
son of Stephen Ralph Martin Leake, esq., to 
Isabel, second dau. of the late William Plun- 
kett, esq. 

At St. Saviour’s, Haverstock-hill, Wm. Lister, 
esq., son of the late Dr. Lister, to Sarah Caroline, 
eldest dau. of the late Wm. Wass, esq., of Ade~ 
laide-road. 

Sept. 26. At St. Mark’s, Rosherville, John L. 
Oliver, esq., of Greenhithe, to Louisa, seventh 
dau. of George Neame, esq., of Chilton-house, 
Northfleet. 

At Dover, Henry Ferdinand, only son of Capt. 
Kirkman, late Rifle Brigade, to Mary Maia, 

oungest dau. of the late H. A. Dalton, esq., 
rd Regt. of Buffs. 

At Hampton-court, Col. the Hon. Jas. Mac- 
donald, to the Hon. Miss Blake, dau. of Lord 
and Lady Wallscourt. 

Sept.27. At St. Mary’s Catholic Chapel, Chel- 
sea, John Daniel King, barrister-at-law, third 
son of the late Chas. King, of Bloomfield-place, 
Essex, to Caroline Georgiana, third dau. of Sir 
Frederick Slade, bart., of Maunse-grange, Somer- 
set, and of the Middle Temple, Q.C. 

At Pitminster, John Reynolds, esq., of Canons- 
grove, Somerset, only son of the late Vincent 
Stuckey Reynolds, esq., to Jessie, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. T. Prouse Lethbridge, Rector of 
Combe Florey, Somerset, and grand-dau. of the 
late Sir Thomas Buckler Lethbridge, bart., of 
Sandhill-park. 

At Scalby, the Rev. Robert Jermyn Cooper, 
B.A., Perpetual Curate of Fylingdales, to Fanny, 
youngest dau. of the late Robert Hicks, esq., of 
Afton-house, Isle of Wight. 

At Montrose, Robt. Bartholomew, esq., M.D., 
Inverkeithing, to Wilhelmina Oliphant, only dau. 
of the late Samuel Sutherland, esq., Edinburgh. 

At Denbigh, John Parry Jones, esq., solicitor, 
Denbigh, to Anne Catherine, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. John Davies, Rector of Derwen. 

At Fisbtoft, the Rev. Joseph Wilson, of Sutter- 
ten, to Harriette, eldest dau. of the late Wm. 
Simonds, esq., of Kirton-house, near Boston, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Penkridge, Henry Vickers, esq., of Bridg- 
north, Salop, to Mrs. Anne Maitland, of Belle Vue 
Cottage, Caversham, Oxfordshire. 

At Hove, Arthur de Hochepied Larpent, esq., 
eldest son of Baron de Hochepied Larpent, of 
Holmwood-house, Dorking, to Catherine Mary, 
youngest dau. of Col. Melvill, Military Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay. 

At Paddington, J. Seton Ritchie, esq., of 
Priory-road, Kilburn, son of Robert Ritchie, esq., 


C.E., Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
Rev. William Mason, Vicar of Bilsby and of Fa- 
risthorpe, Lincolnshire. 

At Hemel Hempstead, Herts, the Rev. T. P. 
White, second son of Henry Campbell White, 
esq., late of Corner-hall, to Elizabeth, fourth 
dau. of Samuel Sandars, esq., of Locker’s-house. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Thos. Spencer 
Heward, esq., L.R.C.P., Edin., of Grosvenor-st., 
Grosvenor-sq., and Langley, Bucks, to Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Edward Robarts, esq., 
of Chester, and adopted dau. of the late Philip 
—— esq., of Rendelsham-house, Regent’s- 
park. 

At Brompton, Capt. Charles Wylde Sherlock, 
74th Highlanders, to Catherine Selina, second 
dau. of G. Dashwood Wilkins, esq., Bengal Civil 
Service. 

At Melbourn, Cambs., the Rev. E. T. Egg, 
pastor of the Congregational Church, Woodford, 
Essex, to Agnes Ann, dau. of the late Joseph 
Ellis, esq., of the Sheene, Meldreth. 

At Grateley, Samuel, third son of the late Ro- 
bert Canning, esq., of Ogbourne St. Andrew, 
Wilts, to Elizabeth Ann, third dau. of the late W. 
H. Gale, esq., of Grateley, Hants. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Col. Charles Smith, 
unattached, late of the 20th Regt., to Eliza 
Guyon Triscott, only child of the late Capt. 
Joseph Triscott, R.M., of Richmond, Surrey. 

At St. Mary’s, West Brompton, Alfred Turner, 
esq., of Boltons, West Brompton, to Susette, dau. 
of William Whitehead, esq., of Boltons. 

At St. John’s, Lacy-green, Bucks, Buckmaster 
Joseph Tuck, esq., Mayor of High Wycombe, to 
Mary Ann, dau. of Thomas Randall, esq., of 
Small Deans, near Bradenham, Bucks. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Ashburner 
Forbes, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, to Laura 
Charlotte, only dau. of the late 8. Grove Price, 
esq., M.P. 

pt. 28. At Torwood, Torquay, Wm. Wels- 
ford, oe of Sherborne, Dorset, second son of 
George C. Welsford, esq., Weymouth, to Annie 
Stacey, only dau. of A. Whittle, esq., of Sher- 
borne, Dorset. 

At Carlisle, Edwin Guest, esq., LL.D., of Sand- 
ford-park, Oxfordshire, and Master of Cuius 
College, Cambridge, to Anne, widow of Major 
Robert Murray Banner, 93rd Highlanders, and 
dau. of Joseph Ferguson, esq., Morton, Carlisle. 

At Catterick, Wm. Westwood Catliff, esq., son 
of the late T. Catliff, esq., of Leeds, and grand- 
son of Wm. Westwood, esq., of Thorparch, to 
Elizabeth Anne, eldest dau. of John Hutchinson, 
esq., of Manor-house, Catterick. 

At Broadwater, Sussex, Jonas Cockerton, esq., 
of Austinfriars and Hornsey-road, to Caroline, 
elder dau. of Jas. Stewart, esq., of Old Broad-st., 
city. 

At Westbury-on-Trym, Gloucestershire, John 
Thompson Exley, esq., M.A., F.C.P.S., of Co- 
tham, to Hariot Thorne, only dau. of the late 
James George, esq., of Cotham-hill, Bristol. 

At Rochester, the Rev. W. Ayerst, M.A., Rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s School, Calcutta, to Ellen Sarah 
Hough, third dau. of G. H. Drawbridge, esq., 
M.B. Cantab., and J.P. 

At Putney, Richard Wallis, second son of the 
late F. Ashby, esq., of Kingston-upon-Thames, 
to Beatrice Caroline, eldest dau. of the Rev. F. 
R. Phillips, Vicar of Ealing, Southampton. 

At Roseneath Manse, N.B., Stephen Edward, 
_——_ son of the late Right Hon. Maurice 

itz Gerald, Knight of Kerry, to Margaret 
Stewart, only dau. of the Rev. Robert Story. 

At the Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapel, Lon- 
don, the Rev. John de Kewer Williams, M.A., to 
Louisa Anne, dau. of the late Frederick Wynne- 
Aubrey, esq., of Clehonger-court, Herefordshire. 

At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Allen B., son of the 
late Charles Collinge, esq., C.E., Lambeth, to 
Mary Elizabeth, only dau. of J. Franklin, esq., of 
Ewelme, Oxon. 
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At Hampstead, T. Gainsford, youngest son of 
Alex. Foxcroft Ridgway, esq., of Leicester-sq., 
and Grove-end-road, to Emily Elizabeth, second 
dau. of Robert Attenborough, esq., Buckingham- 
house, Upper Avenue-road. 

At Aughton, Rear-Admiral Drake, of Castle 
Thorpe, Bucks, to E. Adelaide, eldest dau. of 
Sam. Richardson, esq., manager of the District 
Bank, Liverpool. 

At Wilmslow, Joseph Consterdine, of Alderley 
Edge, eldest son of the late James Consterdine, 
esq., to Annie, fourth daughter of E. R. Le Mare, 
esq., of the same place. 

Sept, 29. At St. Pancras, James Charles Fitz 
Simon, esq., of Dublin, to Augusta, only dau. of 
Mr. John Champley Rutter, solicitor, of Ely-pl., 
Holborn. 

At Amport, George, son of the late Mr. J. D. 
Ranson, of Thriplow, Cambs., to Caroline Chil- 
deroy, third dau. of Thos. Compton, esq., the 
Lains, Cholderton, Hants. 

At Tetbury, Gloucestershire, Nathl. Frederick 
Ellison, of Upton-grove, Capt. in the Royal 
North Gloucester Militia, and only son of Nath. 
Ellison, esq., of Morton-house, co. Durham, to 
Sarah Augusta, eldest dau. of Maurice Maske- 
lyne, esq., of Upton-house, near hese 

At Raunds, the Rev. Adolphus Boodle, Vicar 
of Little Addington, Northamptonshire, to Cle- 
mentina Margaret, eldest dau. of the Rev. Chas. 
Porter, Vicar of Raunds. 

At West Horsley, Edward Robt. Sullivan, esq., 
second son of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Sullivan, 
bart., to Mary, youngest dau. of Henry Currie, 
esq., of West Horsley-place. 

At Tarbert, Ireland, Thomas Williamson, third 
son of the Rev. T. W. Peile, D.D., Vicar of Lu- 
ton, Bedfordshire, to Bessie, second dau. of Ste- 
phen E. Collis, esq., of Tiereclea, near Tarbert. 

At the Manse of Cults, the Rev. Alex. Forbes, 
foreign missionary of the Church of Scotland, to 
Elizabeth Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. James 
Anderson, of Cults. 

At Geddes-house, Nairn, N.B., John, eldest son 
of Thos. Walker, esq., of Dearham-house, Cum- 
berland, to Annie Agnew, eldest dau. of George 
Mackintosh, esq., of Geddes. 

At Barham, William Long, esq., of the Wood- 
lands, Caldicott, Monmouthshire, to Frances, 
second dau. of Edwd. Long, esq., Cut Elmstone- 
house, Barham, Canterbury. 

At Tidenham, the Rev. Arthur C. Saunders, 
M.A., Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford, to 
Jane, second dau. of the late Newdigate Poyntz, 
esq., Commander R.N. 

At Felton, Northumberland, Baron Edward 
de Riederer, Councillor of Legation to the Bava- 
rian Embassy at Rome, to Rosalie, only surviving 
dau. of Colonel Sir William Davison, of Swarland- 
park, and of Lanton, Northumberland. 

At Paddington, the Rev. Chas. Maryon Wilson, 
Rector of White Roothing, Essex, to Mary Ann, 
elder dau. of the late William Smith, esq., of 
Roxeth, Harrow, and step-dau. of Hugh Smith, 
a of Porchester-sq., and South Lawn-lodge, 

xon. 

At the Friends’ Meeting-house, Saffron Wal- 
den, Essex, Lewis Fry, of Bristol, solicitor, son 
of Joseph Fry, of the same city, to Elizabeth 
Pease, dau. of the late Francis Gibson, of Saffron 
Walden. 

At Marylebone, Frederick B. Rew, youngest 
son of William Pell Rew, esq., of Finchley, Mid- 
dlesex, to Georgina Eleanor, only child of the 
late T..F. Hawkes, esq., of Devonport. 

Sept. 30. At St. Pancras, Sir Windham Car- 
michael Anstruther, bart., of Westraw’ and Car- 
michael, to Mary Ann, second dau. of John Par- 
sons, esq. 

At Brighton, William Smythe, esq., of Rich- 
mond, Surrey, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late Thomas Badger, esq., of the Hill, Dud- 
ley, and widow of Edward Seymour Palmer, esq., 
of Edgbaston, Warwickshire. 
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At John-street Chapel, Bedford-row, John Wil- 


liam, eldest son of John Cooke, esq., to Mary 
Anne, second dau. of the late John Stoneman, 
esq., of Raternoster-row. 

ct. 1. At the Bavarian Chapel, Warwick-st., 
and afterwards at St. James’s Church, Picca- 
dilly, Arthur, second surviving son of the late 
Col. Houlton, of Farleigh-castle, Somerset, to 
Martha, widow of Henry Petre, esq., of Dunken- 
halgh, Lancashire. 

At Brightling, Sussex, Major-General John 
Ludlow, H_E.I.C.S., to Bella Leigh, second dau. 
of Benjamin Smith, esq., of Blandford-sq., and of 
Glottenham, Sussex. 

At St. Paul’s, Hammersmith, Chas. Ferdinand, 
third son of Thomas Rutherford, esq., of Fairn- 
ington, Roxburgh, to Harriet Quilliam, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. George 8. Parsons, of St. 
Mary’s, Castletown, Isle of Man. 

At St. Margaret’s, Edmund Roberts, ng OE. 
her Majesty’s War Department, fifth surviving 
son of John Roberts, esq., of Victoria-road, Ken- 
sington, to Susanna Frances, eldest dau. of Robt. 
White, esq., of Madelay-villas, Kensington. 

At Eltham, Kent, Edward James Wood, esq. 
to Maria, youngest dau. of Thomas Joseph Wal. 
lis, esq., of Weston-park, Eltham. 

At the French Protestant Church, St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, Anatole du Fresne, esq., elder son of 
the late Col. du Fresne, of the Swiss Guards, to 
Florence Louise, only dau, of P. Clerc, esq., of 
Newcastle-place. 

Oct. 4. At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, the Rev. 
William Arthur Duckworth, eldest surviving son 
of William Duckworth, esq., of Orchard-Leigh- 
oe Somersetshire, to the Hon. Edina Camp- 

ell, youngest dau. of the Lord Chancellor and 
the Lady Stratheden and Campbell. 

At Kenwyn, the Rev. P. Southmead Glubb, 
Vicar of St. Anthony, to Isabella, dau. of the late 
Rev. John Polwhele, of Polwhele, Cornwall. 

At Withycombe Raleigh, Col. Spencer Clifford, 
late Grenadier Guards, son of Sir Augustus Clif- 
ford, bart., and Lady Elizabeth Clifford, to Em- 
meline, only dau. of the late R. Lowe, esq., 
H.M.’s Indian Service. 

At Brompton, Thomas Hallam Hoblyn, esq., 
late of H.M.’s 20th Regt., only son of Thomas 
Hoblyn, esq., of White Barnes, Herts, and Lis- 
keard, to Elizabeth Meux, youngest dau. of 
Thomas H. Usborne, esq., of Onslow-sq., Bromp- 
ton, and Mardley Bury, Hants. 

At Brighton, the Rev. George S. Ingram, of 
Twickenham, to Mary Jane, widow of Capt. 
Bruce, M.N.I. 

At Colne Engaine, Essex, Henry Bickerton, 
only son of the late Thomas Greenwood, *9 
M.R.C.S., to Lucy, second surviving dau. of the 
Rev. John Greenwood, D.D., Rector of Colne 
Engaine, and formerly Head Master of Christ’s 
Hospital. 

At St. James’s, Capt. A. R. Fuller, Bengal Ar- 
tillery, to Catherine Agnes, youngest dau. of the 
late Dr. Armstrong, Inspector of Hospitals and 
Fleets. ky 

At Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea, William 
Alfred, second son of the late Thomas Ingpen, 
esq., of Bessels-green, Kent, to Emma Constance, 
only surviving dau. of the late Abel Ingpen, esq., 
of Chelsea. 

At Wellow, Henry Richard, youngest son of 
Major Hurt, of Ockbrook-house, Derbyshire, to 
Ellen Catherine, youngest dau. of Wm. Squire 
Ward, esq., of Wellow-hall, Notts. 

At Holywood, near Belfast, Arthur P. Holmes, 
esq., M.D., of the Bengal Army, and youngest 
son of the Rev. James Ivory Holmes, of Baring- 
crescent, Exeter, to Isabel, eldest dau. of J. D. 
Marshal, esq.,M.D., of Holywood, and grand-dau. 
of Sheridan Knowles, esq. 

At Bowdon Downs, Alfred Borwick, esq., of 
Walthamstow, to Effie, eldest dau. of the late 
Wm. Lord, esq. of Bowdon. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Charles Campbell 
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Prinsep, esq., eldest son of Wm. Prinsep, esq., of 
Albury, Surrey, to Letitia Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Gordon Willoughby James Gyll, esq., of Lower 
Seymour-st., and of Wraysbury, Bucks. 

At Kelworth, John M’Donald Cuppage, H.M.’s 
89th Regt., to Elizabeth Geraldine, youngest dau. 
¢ ay late W. Cooke Collis, jun., esq., of Castle- 

‘ook. 

At Dover, Hen. Cookson, esq., to Sarah, widow 
of John Cookson, esq., of Whitehill-park, co. 
Durham. 

At the Cathedral, Waterford, Richard Cary 
Elwes, esq., of Bigby, Lincolnshire, to Selina, 
eldest dau. of H. Jephson, esq., of Waterford. 

At Hastings, Thomas Stiverd Plomley Vores, 
esq., only son of the Rev. Thomas Vores, Perpe- 
tual Curate of St. Mary’sin the Castle, to Ger- 
trude Emma, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
James Davis, formerly Rector of Shire Newton, 
Monmouthshire. 

At Cotgrave, Francis George, son of George 
Rawson, esq., of Bestwood-hall, to Sarah Anne, 
eldest dau. of J. Smith, esq., of Cotgrave. 

At Wroot, in Bawtry, Maj.-Gen. C. Warren, 
C.B., to Mary, second dau. of the Rev. George 
Bethell, late Fellow of Eton College. 

At Bath, B. F. Popham, esq., M.D., of Park- 
st., Nottingham, to Katherine Mary, widow of 
Robert Henry Bartrum, esq., Assistant-Surgeon 
H.E.1 C.S8., and dau. of John Wright, esq., Gay- 
st., Bath. 

Oct.5. At Berrynarbor, the Rev. G. Sweet, 
eldest son of the Rev. C. B. Sweet, of Broadleigh, 
and Vicar of Sampford Arundell, Somersetsh., 
to Anne Emmeline Walker, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. 8. T. Slade-Gully, of Trevennen, Cornwall, 
and Rector of Berrynarbor, Devon. 

At Hatch Beauchamp, W. T. Plowman, M.D., 
second son of the late Henry Plowman, surgeon, 
R.M., of Dorset, to Catherine Ann, second dau. 
of Hen. Hardstaff, esq., of Hactre-court, Somer- 
setsh., and of Shirland-house, Derbyshire. 

At Evesham, the Rev. J. Kaye, to Mary Anne, 
step-dau. of F. C. Jewesbury, esq., Evesham, and 
only child of the late E. R. Jackman, esq., Glou- 
cester. 

At Staplegrove, near Taunton, Edward Sep- 
pings Lock, esq., H.M.’s 82nd Regt. of Foot, 
only son of the late Edward Lock, esq., of Hal- 
con-lodge, near Taunton, to Caroline Louisa, 
second dau. of the late Frederick Cardew, esq., 
H.E.1.C. Bengal Civil Service. 

At St. Helen’s, Sefton, Edward Lyon, esq., of 
Silkwore-house, Staffordshire, to Eliza Jane, 
fourth dau. of the Rev. W. Rawson, Incumbent 
of Seaforth, Lancashire. 

At Nether Stowey, Henry Harvey Bond, esq., 
of St. John's-park-road, Upper Holloway, to 
Elizabeth Anne, eldest dau. of the late John 
Willy, esq., of East Lambrook, Somerset. 

At Hadlow, Dr. Bennet, of Buxton, fourth son 
of Wm. G. Bennett, esq., Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Derbyshire, to Maria, youngest dau. of Wm, 
Kipping, esq., Hadlow, Kent. 

At Burton Agnes, Yorkshire, Thomas Atkinson, 

-, of Doncaster, solicitor, to Sarah, fourth 
dau. of the late William Lovel, esq., of Nafferton 
Grange. 

Oct.6. At Dublin, James Mouat, esq., C.B. 
and V.C., Dep.-Insp.-Gen. Army Hospitals, to 
Adela Rosa Ellen, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Nicolas Tindal, and grand-dau. of the late Sir 
Nicolas Conyngham Tindal, L. C. J. Com. Pleas. 

At Denver, Norfolk, John Ford, esq., of Bas- 
ford, Nottinghamshire, to Mary Anne, only dau. 
of Geo. Wood, esq., of Denver. 

At Toddington, Gloucestershire, Charles Henry 
Maude, esq., second son of Capt. the Hon. 
Francis Maude, R.N., to the Hon. Georgiana 
Henrietta Emma Hanbury Tracey, second dau. 
of Lord yom 

Francis Nevil Reade, 21st Fusiliers, to Florence 
Amelia Louisa, youngest dau. of the Hon. Adol- 
phus Capel, and grand-dau. of Visc. Maynard. 


Marriages. 


[Nov. 


At Dawlish, the Rev. James ge M.A., eldest 
son of Gilbert Lyon, ., M.D., of Clifton, to 
Fanny, eldest dau. of William Fripp, esq., of 
Dawlish, late of Combe-house, Gloucestershire. 

At St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, Richard Banner 
Oakley, esq., of Oswaldkirk-hali, Yorkshire, to 
Mary Ann, only dau. of William Field, esq., of 
Quarry-house, Sbrewsbury. 

At Heston, George —, second surviving 
son of the late John Birt, esq., of H.M.’s Cus- 
toms, to Constance Victorine, fourth dau. of John 
Rayer Hogarth, esq., of Heston-hall, Middlesex. 

At Camberwell, W. H. Newman, esq., of St. 
Helier’s, Jersey, to Emily C. Watson, of Bruns- 
wick-sq., Camberwell, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Watson, esq., solicitor, of Moorgate-st. 

At Gilling, Yorkshire, Francis Horsley, esq., 
of the 6th Madras Light Cavalry, to Fanny, fifth 
dau. of the late Sheldon Cradock, esq., of Hart- 
forth, Yorkshire. 

At Hove, near Brighton, Frederic Wildman 
Burnett, esq., M.A., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister- 
at-law, to Henrietta Wedderburn, youngest dau. 
of James Henry Crawford, esq., of Brunswick- 
8q., Hove, and late of the Bombay Civil Service. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Allen, son of the 
late Charles Larle, esq., of Rowsey, Orkney, to 
Elizabeth Ann, only dau. of the late Robert 
Horn, esq., of Roker, Durham. 

Oct.7. At Edinburgh, the Very Rev. Daniel 
Bagot, Dean of Dromore, and Vicar-General of 
Newry and Morne, to Euphemia Elizabeth Anne, 
eer 2 dau. of the late Sir William Eliott, 

rt., of Stobs, Roxburgshire. 

Oct. 8. At St. Peter’s, Notting-hill, Capt. 
George Paxton, of H.M.’s Indian Forces (Ma- 
dras), to Prudence Frances, only surviving dau. 
of the late Francis Pinkney, esq., Whitehall, and 
Swansea, Glamorgan. 

At Blackheath, Isaac, son of the Rev. George 
Rogers, to Catherine, youngest dau. of the late 
Joseph Sharp, esq., of Henrietta-st. 

At Upper Tooting, James Bryan, eldest son of 
Cornelius Leary, esq., of Clapham-common, to 
Ada Maria, sixth dau.-of the late George Bous- 
field, esq., of Upper Tooting. 

At Oxford, the Rev. Frederick Meyrick, H.M.’s 
Inspector of Schools, and Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Marion, second dau. of the late 
Edward F. Danvers, esq. 

Oct. 10. At Earnley, Sussex, Thomas Lett 
Wood, esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at 
law, to Mrs. George Leggatt, late of Guildford, 
eldest dau. of James Laurence, esq., of Earnley. 

At the Church of the Holy Trinity, Frederic 
Bonhote, esq., of Upper Westbourne-terrace, 
Hyde-park, to Julia Evelina, eldest dau. of the 
late William Brissault Minet, esq., of Gloucester- 
crescent, Hyde-park. 

Oct. 11. At Weymouth, Philip Heatly Douglas, 
Capt. Ist Devon Militia, eldest son of the Rev. 
Philip Henry Douglas, of Broom-hill, Tiverton, 
to Frances Alice, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Robert Vandeleur, of Springfort, co. Cork, and 
Weymouth. 

At Melcombe Regis, Theodore Satchell, esq., 
solicitor, of Kensington, Middlesex, to Mary 
Anne Perkins, dau. of the late J. P. Bridge, 


esq. 

At the Cathedral, Bangor, the Rev. Evan 
Lewis, curate of Llanllechid, to Anne, younger 
dau. of the Very Rev. J. H. Cotton, Dean of 
Bangor. 

At Clifton, William John Woodgates, esq., 
Commander in the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s Service, to Emma, youngest dau. of Thos. 
Taylor, esq., of Valetta-lodge, Clifton-park, 
Clifton. 

Oct.12. At Benhall, Sir Henry Fowler Every, 
bart., of Eggington-hall, Derbyshire, to yd 
Isabella, eldest dau. of the Rev. Edmund Hol- 
land, of Benhall-lodge, Suffolk, and grand-dau. 
of the late Rev. Sir John Robinson, bart., of 
Rokeby, co. Louth, Ireland. 
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At Richmond, Surrey, Frederick James Gant, 
esq., Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, to 
Matilda, dau. of the late Richard Crawshay, esq., 
of Ottershaw-park, Surrey. 

At Stoke, near Guildford, Edward E. Whitford, 
only son of J. Parry Whitford, on of the Na- 
tional Debt Office, to Elizabeth Helen, youngest 
dau. of the late John Wayman, esq., of Bury St. 
Edmund’s. 

Oct. 13. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Arthur 
Cassidy, esq., Capt. Military Train, son of the 
late Col. Cassidy, 3lst Regt., to Elizabeth Hay, 
youngest dau. of J. D. Hay Hill, esq., of Gres- 
senham-hall, Norfolk. 

At Perth, Lieut.-Col. Henry Maurice Drum- 
mond, youngest son of the late Adm. Sir Adam 
Drummond, K.C.H., and the Lady Charlotte 
Drummond, of Megginch-castle, to Charlotte 
Elizabeth Richardson Hay, of Seggieden and 
Aberargie. 

Oct. 15. At Chelmsford, H. B. Parke, esq., of 
Norfolk-sq., Hyde-park, to Eliza Maria, eldest 
dau. of Dr. Hilliard, of Chelmsford. 

Oct.17. At Castleknock, Mahony Harte, esq., 
of Coolbane, co. Kerry, second son of the late 
W. Johnson Harte, esq., of Coolrus, co. Limerick, 
to Lina, dau. of the late Ministerial Assessor Lud- 
wig Achenbach, of Carlsruhe, Grand Duchy of 
Baden. 

At Margate, Chas. Bax, esq., of St. Lawrence, 
Thanet, eldest son of the late Isaac Bax, esq., 
Chapel-pl., Ramsgate, to Harriette, fourth dau. 
of John J. Gunnell, esq., of St. John’s, Margate. 
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At the Bavarian Chapel, Warwick-st., Henry, 
eldest son of Sir Henry Bedingfeld, bart., of Ox- 
burgh, to Augusta, only child of Edw. Clavering, 
eng.» of Callaly-castle, Northumberland. 

ct. 18. At Haslemere, Wm. Paton Suther- 
land, esq., of Haslemere, Surrey, to —q dau. 
of the Rev. Charles Mead, Trevandrum, Travan- 
core, East Indies. 

At St. Michael’s, Highgate, Alaric A. Watts, 
of Grove-ter., Kentish-town, to Anna Mary, elder 
dau. of Wm. and Mary Howitt, of West-hill- 
lodge, Highgate, N. 

Oct. 19. At Howden, Yorkshire, Henry W. 
Allfrey, esq., of Hemingford-house, Warwicksh., 
to Catherine Elizabeth, second dau. of the late 
Philip Saltmarshe, esq., of Saltmarshe. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Henry 
Brakenbury, M.A., of Scremby-hall, Lincolnsh., 
to Julia Charlotte Hare, dau. of the late Robert 
Cropper, esq., of Louth, and formerly of Laceby, 
in the same county. 

Oct. 20. At St. Saviour’s, Haverstock-hill, W. 
M. Filder, esq., of Jevington-pl., Sussex, to Mary, 
second dau. of N. Whisson, esq., of Finchley, and 
niece of S. Phillips, esq., of Westbourne-park. 

At St. Alphage, Greenwich, R. W. Boyce, esq., 
H.M.’s 4th Regt., to Clara Rendle, eldest dau. of 
the late R. T. Cummins, esq., Assistant-Colonial 
Secretary, Mauritius. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, H. Wood, esq., of Steb- 
bing, Essex, to Rose Latimer, step-dau. of Chas. 
Lacy, esq., of Parliament-st., and Wilton-st., 
Belgrave-sq. 





OBITUARY. 


Tue EARL OF WESTMORELAND. 


Oct, 16. At Apthorpe House, the ancient 
family seat in Northamptonshire, after a 
short but severe illness, aged 75, the Right 
Hon, John Fane, eleventh Earl of West- 
moreland, and Baron Burghersh, G.C.B., 
G.C.H., a General in the army, and Colonel 
of the 56th Regiment. From illness he was 
unable to attend the funeral of the Earl 
of Jersey, but it was not until a few days 
before his dissolution that his indisposition 
assumed a serious aspect. 

The deceased was only son of John, tenth 
Earl, by his first marriage with Sarah Anne, 
only daughter and heir of Mr. Robert Child, 
the opulent banker of Fleet-street, and was 
born on the 3rd of February, 1784. The 
late peer married, on the 26th of June, 
1811, Priscilla Anne Wellesley, youngest 
daughter of William Wellesley Pole, third 
Earl of Mornington, by whom 4 leaves sur- 
viving issue two sons and a daughter— 
namely, Francis William Henry, Lord Burg- 
hersh (who succeeds to the earldom), the 
Hon. Julian Fane, Secretary of Legation at 
Vienna, and Lady Rose Fane. 

The deceased Earl had eminently distin- 

ished himself both in the military and 

iplomatic service of his country for a period 
extending over half a century. He entered 
the army as ensign at the close of the year 
1803, and became Captain in the 23rd Welsh 
Fusiliers in May, 1805, when he was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Don on the expedition to Hanover. In 


1806 and 1807 he served in Sicily as Assist- 
ant-Adjutant-General, and during his em- 
ployment in the Mediterranean he accom- 
panied Admiral Sir J. Duckworth’s fleet, 
and was present in the action of the p e 
of the Dardanelles and the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet off the Castles, the actions be- 
fore Constantinople, at the island of Prota, 
and at the re-passage of the fleet through 
the Dardanelles. His Lordship afterwards 
served in Egypt with the force under 
General Wauchope, as Assistant-Adjutant- 
General, and took part at the first storming 
of the town of Rosetta, in the retreat, and 
subsequently in the second attack and siege 
of that place with the force commanded by 
Major-General Sir W. Stewart. In 1808 he 
joined the army in Portugal as Assistant- 
Adjutant-General in the army commanded 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley, and was present 
at the battles of Roleia and Vimiera, In 
the following year we find Lord Burghersh 
acting as extra aide-de-camp to Lord Wel- 
lington, and was among the gallant heroes 
who shared the dangers and glories of Tala- 
vera. The year succeeding, 1810, he served 
with the 3rd Dragoon Guards in the cam- 

aign in Portugal, including the retreat to 

orres Vedras, battle of Busaco, and ad- 
vance to Santarem. In September, 1813, 
he proceeded to the head-quarters of the 
allied armies, under Prince Schwarzenberg, 
in Germany, accredited as Military Com- 
missioner. He served at the siege of 
Huninguen, and the campaign of 1814 in 
France, including the taking of Langres, and 
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the battles of La Rothiere and Brienne, 
capture of Troyes, affairs of Morman and 
Nangis, in front of Bray, defence of Troyes 
when attacked by Buonaparte, the battle of 
Bar-sur-Aube, the subsequent affair upon 
the Barce, re-capture of Troyes, battles of 
Arcis-sur-Aube and of Fere Champenoise, 
the advance upon, battle, and capture of 
Paris. In August, 1814, he was appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at Florence, and served with the 
Austrian army in the campaign against 
Naples in 1815, including the battles of To- 
lentino and Marcerata, and signed in con- 
junction with Field-Marshal Bianchai, the 
Convention of Caza Lanza, by which the 
kingdom of Naples was restored to its 
legitimate sovereign, Ferdinand. The late 
Earl was appointed a Privy Councillor in 
March 1822, and in 1825 he went on a special 
mission to the Court of Naples to congratu- 
late Francis I. on his accession to the throne 
as King of the Two Sicilies. When the late 
Sir Robert Peel came into office, in 1841, his 
Lordship was selected by the Earl of Aber- 
deen, the Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department, to succeed Lord W. Russell, in 
the October of that year, as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the Court of Berlin. His Lordship con- 
tinued resident Minister to Prussia up to 
the spring of 1851, when his diplomatic 
talents were transferred to Vienna. During 
his residence at Berlin he had to discharge 
the delicate functions of mediator between 
the Danish and Prussian plenipotentiaries 
in the Sleswig-Holstein affair, and, after a 
tedious and protracted negotiation, signed 
with them the treaty of peace between Prus- 
sia and Denmark on July 2, 1850. It was 
during his residence as Minister to the Em- 
peror of Austria that he displayed his judg- 
ment and talents as a diplomatist. As Min- 
ister from England he was unremittingly 
engaged in the difficult negotiations con- 
nected with the Turkish question. On Lord 
John Russell being sent to the Congress at 
Vienna in February, 1855, the late Karl was 
one of the special plenipotentiaries at the 
conferences. In November of the same year 
he retired from his post of British Minister 
at the Court of Vienna on his well-merited 
diplomatic pension, and was succeeded by 
the Right Hon. Sir George Hamilton Sey- 
mour. The last service he was selected b 
his Sovereign to perform was in July, 1856, 
when he was appointed to convey her Ma- 
— congratulations to the King of the 
lgians on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his ascension to the throne of Belgium. His 
Majesty King Leopold conferred on him, by 
a royal decree, the Grand Cross of the Bel- 
gian Order of Leopold, but his Lordship did 
not obtain the Queen’s permission to wear 
the decoration, as it was not given for mili- 
tary services, The late Earl of Westmore- 
land was, in June, 1846, nominated a Grand 
Cross (Civil Division) of the Order of the 
Bath, having previously been made a Knight 
Commander of that Order of Knighthood, 
He was a Knight Grand Cross of the Order 


of the Guelphs of Hanover; a Grand Cross 
of the Red Eagle of Prussia ;.of Henri le 
Lion of Brunswick ; St. Ferdinand and St. 
Januarius of Naples, and San Joseph of 
Tuscany ; and Knight of Maria Theresa of 
Austria. 

The Earl’s commissions in the army bore 
date as follows :—Ensign, December 17, 1803; 
Lieutenant, January 5, 1804; Captain, May 
8, 1805 ; Major, December 20, 1810 ; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, December 12, 1811 ; Colonel, 
June 4, 1814; Major-General, May 27, 1825; 
Lieutenant-General, June 28, 1838; and 
General, June 20, 1854; appointed Colonel 
of the 56th (the West Essex) Regiment of 
Foot, November 17, 1842, which, by his 
Lordship’s demise, becomes at the disposal 
of the General Commanding-in-Chief. He 
had received the war medal and four clasps 
for Roleia, Vimiera, Talavera, and Busaco, 

By the lamented decease of his Lordship 
the earldom devolves upon his eldest surviv- 
ing son, Francis Wm. Hen. Lord Burghersh 
(now Earl of Westmoreland), born 19th of 
November, 1825, and married to Lady Ade- 
laide Ida Curzon, second daughter of the 
Earl Howe. The present Earl entered the 
army, 25th Foot, as Ensign, in February, 
18438, soon after leaving Westminster School, 
He served in the Punjaub campaign of 1846 
as aideede-camp to the Governor-General, 
Viscount Hardinge, and was present at the 
battle of Goojerat, for which he received a 
medal and the rank of Brevet-Major. He 
subsequently entered the Coldstream Guards, 
and on war breaking out in Turkey he ac- 
companied his uncle, the late Field Marshal 
Lord Raglan, commanding the British army 
in the East, as aide-de-camp. He was pre- 
sent at the battle of the Alma, Lord Rag- 
lan s despatches of which he conveyed home 
from the Crimea, and was made a Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and shortly afterwards 
a Companion of the Order of the Bath. In 
1856 he was appointed aide-de-camp to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 





Sm Tuomas T. Grant, K.C.B. 

Oct. 15. At his residence, Chester-terrace, 
Regent’s Park, aged 64, Sir Thomas Tassell 
Grant, K.C.B., F.R.S., late Comptroller of 
the Victualling and Transport Service. 

The subject of this notice entered the 
public service at the Admiralty 47 years 
ago, and after passing through several grades 
was, in 1828, appointed storekeeper at the 
Clarence Victualling-yard, Gosport. It was 
while here that he applied his active mind 
to several mechanical improvements in con- 
nection with the naval service. In 1829 he 
devised the well-known steam machinery for 
the manufacture of biscuit, which has n 
generally adopted in the several Government 
establishments, and which has conferred so 
great a benefit on the navy, while it effects 
a saving to the country amounting annually 
to £30,000. In recognition of the value of 
this invention the sum of £2,000 was con- 
ferred by Parliament, and medals presented 
to him by the King of the French and the 
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Society of Arts. Afterwards he constructed 


a new life-buoy, a feathering paddle-wheel, 
so contrived as to get rid of the action of the 
back-water on the floats, and about the year 
1839 the Ty fuel which bore his name, 
and which is largely used in the steam 
marine. Lastly, he applied his mind to 
achieving the long-desired object of distilling 
fresh water from the sea. As far back as 
1834 he originally proposed the means to 
effect this end; but it was only ten or twelve 
years ago that the authorities became alive 
to the importance of adopting his proposi- 
tion, which he had by that time matured and 
perfected. The apparatus for effecting this 
purpose is either connected with the ordinary 
ship’s galley, or (in the case of a steam- 
vessel) with the boilers of the ship. By this 
invention the sanitary and moral condition 
of the navy has been greatly advanced, and 
it has been truly described as the greatest 
benefit that has ever been conferred on the 
sailor. In the year 1850 he was advanced to 
the Comptrollership of the Maes ge | and 
Transport Service, which he held during 
the arduous struggle of the Crimean war, 
when the value of his inventions was severely 
tested. The difficulty of supplying our 
troops with provisions in that trying period 
is in the memory of all, and had it not been 
for the supply of biscuits manufactured day 
and night at our victualling-yards by the 
baking machinery for the army as well as 
the navy, the necessities of the crisis could 
hardly have been met. The papers laid 
before Parliament on the subject of the dis- 
tilling —— contain a report from the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Fleet, 
stating that ‘‘ in three months eleven ships 
distilled upwards of 4,700 tons of water, 
and that it was impossible to speak too 
highly of so useful an invention ; then the 
‘« Wye” was expressly fitted up with the ap- 
paratus, and sent to the Crimea to assist in 
supplying fresh water to our transports and 
troops. This vessel alone was capable of 
producing upwards of 10,000 gallons of 
water daily. It was under the unexampled 
epee then cast upon his department that 

is health gave way, and early last year he 
was obliged to relinquish his post, on which 
occasion her Majesty was pleased to mark 
her sense of his distinguished services by 
conferring on Mr. Grant the distinction of 
K.C.B. He survived but a short time to 
enjoy his honours and the fruit of so much 
zeal for the public service, but he will be 
long remembered with respect and gratitude 
by the naval service and his country, for 
which he toiled with so much success. 





Rev. NutcomBe OxENHAM. 


Sept. 13. After a short illness, at Modbury 
Vicarage, aged 49, the Rev. Prebendary 
Oxenham. 

Mr. Oxenham was the third son of the 
Rev. William Oxenham, Prebendary of 
Exeter and Vicar of Cornwood, and was 
educated at Harrow School, at a time when 
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it had attained its highest reputation under 
the head-mastership of Dr. Butler, after- 
wards Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 
Among Mr. Oxenham’s contemporaries were 
Bishop Wordsworth and Archdeacon Man- 
ning. He left with distinguished reputation 
in 1828, having been awarded the Peel medal, 
the highest honour attainable at that school. 
In the Michaelmas term of that year he 
entered on his residence at Oriel College, 
Oxford, and soon assumed a recognised po- 
sition among his fellow-students for ele- 
gant and accurate scholarship. That Col- 
lege, however, possessed at that time no 
scholarships, or other suitable objects of 
reward to promising undergraduates, and, in 
consequence, it lost on this, as on some other 
occasions, one of its best scholars. Mr. Oxen- 
ham was, in the Trinity Term of the following 
year, (1829,) elected to an open scholarship 
at Trinity ; the scholarships at that college 
and at Balliol being at that period almost 
the only ones which were open to general 
competition; and whose acquisition was 
consequently warmly contested, as a marked 
proof of the high abilities of the successful 
competitors. In June, 1832, he was elected 
Fellow of Exeter, and in the following 
Michaelmas Term obtained a first class Jn 
Literis Humanioribus. Among the names 
which appear in the first class with his were 
those of the Earl of Elgin, (then the Hon. 
James Bruce,) Mr. Stephen Denison, Mr. 
T. W. Allies, and Mr. Wall, the present 
Prelector of Logic. In 1833 Mr. Oxenham 
was nominated to the curacy of Upton-on- 
Severn, being selected on most strong pri- 
vate recommendations by the Rev. John 
Davison, the author of the ‘‘ Warburtonian 
Lectures on Prophecy.” Early in the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed Vicar of 
Modbury, by the Provost and Fellows of 
Eton, and in 1849 was nominated, by the 
present Bishop, Prebendary of Exeter. The 
erection of Brownstone Chapel in the parish 
of Modbury took place early in his incum- 
bency, and was effected in consequence of 
his representations and active exertions. To 
the same energy his parish is also indebted 
for its efficient schools: while his successors 
in the benefice will have reason to thank him 
for his large improvements in the vicarage 
house ; and it may not be Sa ae gee to 
add, that up to the time of his death he was 
actively engaged on the-repairs of the parish 
church, which had been for some years in 
progress, and for the expenses of which, we 
believe, he had made himself guy 4 
responsible. Mr. Oxenham was by suc 

substantial works a permanent benefactor 
to the parish, and it may be mentioned in 
illustration of his kind and genial disposition, 
that almost his last public act in connection 
with his parishioners was to bring nearly the 
whole body of them together to thank God 
for the fruits of harvest, and to enjoy after- 
wards in his own grounds their rural festivi- 
ties. He spoke of it to a private friend, with 
great pleasure, in his own simple playful 
way, as his “great tea party.” But in order 
to appreciate fully the loss which the diocese 
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has sustained in Mr. Oxenham, we must not 
regard his labours as confined only to his 
parish, There is scarcely any Church insti- 
tution, or any movement in connection with 
the Church, which did not find in him a most 
zealous and efficient supporter. The funeral 
of the reverend gentleman was attended by 
a large number of the clergy, including the 
Ven. the Archdeacon of Totnes, 





ProFessor NICHOL. 


. 19. At Glenburn House, Rothesay, 
N.B., aged 55, John Pringle Nichol, L.L.D., 
Professor of Astronomy in the University 
of Glasgow. 

Dr. Nichol was born 13th January, 1804, 
in the town of Brechin, Forfarshire, of 
which his father was a respectable trader. 
He there received such an education as was 
calculated to qualify him for a commercial 
profession ; but he shewed such talent and 
energy that his friends were persuaded to 
give him an education that would fit him 
‘or the Church. He was accordingly sent 
to the college at Aberdeen, where he dis- 
tinguished himself even more amongst his 
fellow-students than he did amongst the 
scholars of the Brechin Academy. At the 
early age of seventeen he accepted the ap- 

intment of teacher of the parish school of 

un, which he left for a similar, but more 
important, situation in Hawick. This he 
left for Cupar, and it again for Montrose, 
where, of all these places, he is still most 
known, and where the improving influence 
it was his habit to exercise was most ex- 
erted. "As Rector of Montrose Academy, he 
frequently delivered lectures upon light, 
heat, electricity and astronomy, which he 
elucidated with such apt experiments and 
such powerful eloquence, as made him after- 
wards so popular with every audience to 
whom he explained the wonders of science. 
Young as he then was, his views on these 
abstract questions were considered much 
beyond the age. Whilst holding these re- 
nsible situations, he contrived to attend 
the University classes, and not having given 
up his intentions for the ministry, he was 
in due time licensed as a preacher of the 
Gospel. But, whether from having paid too 
much attention to literature and science, or 
having no taste for theology, he only ‘ap- 
peared two or three times in the pulpit, and 
at one of these—he afterward took some 
pleasure in confessing—he completely broke 
down. Whatever was the cause, he soon 
abandoned theological study, and devoted 
himself to that of astronomy. He soon ac- 
quired a wide fame by his essays and lec- 
tures upon this ennobling and difficult 
science, so that his appointment, in 1836, 
as Professor of Astronomy in the Glasgow 
University, gave the greatest satisfaction to 
both the students and the general public. 
But Dr. Nichol’s usefulness was not confined 
to the Glasgow University alone. He was 
often seen discoursing upon his favourite 
— . crowds of artisans in the me- 


chanics’ institutions in G w and the 
various towns and villages of tland, and 
appeared to take as much delight in ex- 

aining the laws that regulate the heavenly 
bodies to the unpretending mechanic as to 
the carefully educated student. 1t would be 
hard to find another in Scotland that has 
done more to spread information by public 
lectures or to make mechanics’ institutions 

opular. He has enriched English literature 
by various works—each and all written with 
marked felicity, power, and beauty of ex- 
pression. Amongst these may be mentioned, 
‘The Architecture of the Heavens,” “The 
Planet Neptune,” ‘‘ The Cyclopedia of the 
Physical Sciences,” ‘‘ The Solar System,” 
and ‘‘ The Planetary System.” He wasalso 
engaged in the collaboration of the ‘‘ Cyclo- 
peedia of Universal Biography,” not yet 
completed. In the “‘ Cyclopedia of Biogra-. 
phy,” which appeared five years ago, the 
rincipal names were entrusted by the pub- 
ishers, Messrs. R. Griffin and Co., to Pro- 
fessor Nichol. Before his death, he was 
employed by the same firm on a new edition 
of the “ Physical Sciences.” Besides these 
contributions to our scientific literature, Dr. 
Nichol wrote much on politics and general 
literature in some of our best periodicals 
and newspapers. These shew that his 
genius was as varied as it was great—that 
he was not, like many of his astronomical 
brethren, “ only at home amongst the stars.” 
But the character and labours of Dr. Nichol 
would be far from being fully acknowledged 
were silence maintained regarding his politi- 
cal life. Unlike some of the most advanced 
politicians, he did not limit to his own 
country his sympathy with the politically 
enslaved, but extended it to the oppressed 
people on the Continent of Europe. When 
our citizens met to sympathize with the 
down-trodden nationalities of the Continent, 
none spoke with more indignation and power 
than the eloquent Professor. He was the 
personal friend of some of the most illus- 
trious exiles, and upon their visit to Glasgow 
¢hey found under his roof the most disinter- 
ested hospitality. It is very seldom that a 
Professor of a British University has any 
sympathy for the political freedom of others 
near or far from him ; and still more rarely 
does it happen that he will give expression 
to it upon a public platform, It is thought 
undignified and unprofessional. Dr. Nichol 
was above this prejudice and this littleness 
of learning, and he had too great a profes- 
sional standing to care, and too ardent a 
love for yy | to hesitate, in giving open 
expression to his political opinions. Glas- 
gow may well raise a monument to his 
memory ; for few of her citizens have done 
her more good and more honour than her 
deceased Professor of Astronomy. 

Dr. Nichol has left a wife, a son and 
daughter ; these two by his first marriage. 
He had the satisfaction of learning, a few 
days before his death, that his son had 
passed his examination at Oxford, and ob- 
fag the highest honours. —Glasgow Bul 
etin. 
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SAMUEL LANE, Esq. 

July 29. At his residence in Brook-street, 
Ipswich, aged 79, Samuel Lane, Esq., an 
eminent artist, formerly of Greek-street, 
Soho, London. 

Mr. Lane was born at Lynn in Norfolk, 
on the 26th July, 1780, the year of the 
memorable riots occasioned by Lord Geo. 
Gordon’s ‘‘No Popery” cry. His father, 
Samuel Lane, Esq., was of highly respect- 
able parentage in Staffordshire, and de- 
scended from a branch of the family of Mrs, 
Jane Lane, whose heroic loyalty, in aiding 
the escape of King Charles Il. after the 
battle of Worcester, in September, 1651, is 
conspicuous in English history. 

It was on 8. Lane’s sixth birthday, when a 
remarkably high tide had overflowed the 
quay on which his parents resided at Lynn, 
that he was induced by another boy to at- 
tempt to get into a boat, which was moored 
close by, but the edge of which he missed. 
He fell into deep water, and was not taken 
out until he was insensible. The result was 
a violent and protracted fever, from which 
he at length recovered with the loss of his 
hearing, the bones of his ears having been 
entirely destroyed. Thus he became totally 
deaf ; and, owing to his long illness, and 
his inability to hear others speak, he was 
incapable of articulating distinctly. But 
through the constant care of his excellent 
mother, he was enabled to retain the faculty 
of speech. 

In the choice of a profession, but little room 
for selection is left for one who suffers under 
thedeprivation of the power of hearing. Hap- 
pily, the youth hadan acuteand correct taste ; 
and as when one sense is deficient, another 
is often more perfect, his sight was exceed- 
ingly clear and strong through life. 

He early evinced a fondness for drawing 
and painting ; and as soon as he was of suf- 
ficient age to enjoy the advantages of supe- 
rior instruction, and be put in the way of 
good practice in the art which he loved, 
and which seemed so suited to him, his 
father took steps for placing him, as a pupil, 
under the care of no less distinguished a 
master in portrait-painting than Lawrence, 
who then resided in the house in which Mr. 
Lane afterwards settled, 60, Greek-street, 
Soho-square. He had been previously under 
the instruction of Mr. Farington, R.A. 

In each returning Spring, as the opening of 
the Royal Academy’s exhibition came round, 
some specimens of Mr. Lane’s pencil found 
their way from his studio to Somerset-house, 
and, in later years, to Trafalgar-square ; and 
from the time that he began to exhibit, each 
successive catalogue numbered some contri- 
butions from his gallery, except the last—that 
of 1859—the year in which his pencil dropped 
for ever from his hand. How highly his 
qualities as a painter, and his character as a 

entleman, were appreciated by Sir Thomas 

awrence, will be seen by the following ex- 
tracts from letters, the originals of which 
are now before the writer of this short me- 
moir, On the 4th of January, 1829, Law- 
rence wrote to him as follows :— 


Gent. Maa, Vou, CCVII, 
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* Russell-square. 
“My DEAR Sir,— 

“Tam very sorry that the pressure of much 
business has prevented my sooner answering 
your letter. I cannot be as slow in the character 
of my answer, which is, conscientiously and with 
the greatest truth, that I have almost as high an 
opinion of your professional talents as I have 
had, from long experience, of your integrity and 
worth. I know of few indeed who are your 
superiors in your art; and it has not been seldom 
that, seeing (with my brother members of the 
Academy) the sound excellence of many of your 
works that have been sent to the Exhibition, I 
have been surprised that a much greater press of 
commissions for your pencil has not resulted from 
their strong appeal to the taste and judgment of 
the public, than has subsequently appeared in 
your rooms ; although I hope you have not been 
without your share of the general employment, 
which talents in the first rank of portrait-painting 
usually command. 

“You are not to estimate that patronage by 
the degree of success which has attended my ex- 
ertions; for chance and circumstance, as you 
know, have great influence on the fortunes of 
men; and my career has been but too prosper- 
ous for the comparative merit which, in partial 
opinion, has appeared to claim it. 

‘** If increased income be your object, that you 
know you may have, if you are still inclined to 
forget age independent rights, and assist (at 
intervals convenient to yourself) the labours of 

our early master. I will not inflict on you a 
onger letter, but conclude myself with perfect 
esteem, and sincere regard, my dear Mr. Lane, 
your faithful friend and servant, 
“Tuomas LAWRENCE.” 


This letter, now for the first time pub- 
lished, is in itself a valuable tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Lane ; and it is remarkable 
that a clue to the surprise expressed by the 
writer at the comparative want of encourage- 
ment of Mr. Lane’s labours is, to a great ex- 
tent, furnished by another letter, addressed 
to his brother, the late Mr. Frederick Lane, 
in the same friendly and considerate spirit, 
Speaking of his former pupil, in this letter, 
dated, Russell-square, January 9, 1826, Sir 
Thomas said,—* His ability and modesty 
ought to have been more successful. I can 
assure you, that some of the very best por- 
traits in the Exhibition, in more than two 
or three years, have been of his painting. 
He has great accuracy, but sometimes too 
closely copies the countenance before him, 
as it generally appears, instead of waiting 
for moments when that appearance is more 
favourable. You will, perhaps, understand 
what I mean; though we painters have a 
sort of mystic language, which probably is 
often unintelligible to others.” 

There is no doubt that flattery is more fre- 
quently, and, indeed, more excusably, prac- 
tised by the pencil, than by the tongue or 
the pen, The happy tact which Lawrence, 
and a greater hand before him, Reynolds, 
possessed, of making sitters pleased with 
themselves, and of thus drawing forth the 
sunshine of a face, is, doubtless, a grand 
secret of success, Mr. Lane’s portraits had 
always the merit of truthfulness and accu- 
racy at least, if they sometimes wanted the 
** witchcraft” alluded to, which is so pleas 
sant, and so popular. 

It might well have been hoped and ex- 
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pected, that Mr. Lane’s attachment to his 
profession, his unremitted exertions in it, 
and the measure of skill which, according to 
the high authority above quoted, was ap- 
parent in his efforts, would have met with a 
corresponding and substantial return from 
the public. Such, however, was not the 
case ; and though, by dint of prudence and 
care in the application of such moderate 
means as were at his command, his reason- 
able comforts were supplied, and he was 
enabled to “owe no man anything,” his 
ay nag advantages of a worldly kind 
ay in but a narrow compass, and were in- 
sufficient to free him from occasional feel- 
ings of anxiety. Death had been now 
busy among his early friends: Farington, 
Lawrence, Constable, Leslie, “friend after 
friend” departed ; and his physical infirmity 
was such as .to preclude his making new 
friends and acquaintances, as years began 
to tell upon him. 

On his temporary sojourns in town, during 
the periods of the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tions, he was fond of visiting the Atheneum 
Club, of which he was a member, and tak- 
ing his chance of falling in with a few old 
friends whom time had spared; and he had 
meditated a short stay in London in May 
last, the day being all but fixed. But his 
breathing had become painfully difficult ; 
and he determined, with Mrs. Lane, to pro- 
ceed to Lowestoft for the benefit of the sea- 
air, and thence to Aldeburgh, on the Suffolk 
coast. The change of air and scene, how- 
ever, not affording the hoped-for relief, he 
returned to his beloved home at Ipswich, 
which he had anxiously desired to reach ; 
and there, soon afterwards, with an assured 
but humble trust in his Saviour, he breathed 
his last, in the presence of the dear partner 
of his joys and sorrows. She survives to 
mourn his loss, and remember his virtues. 
He was three times married. By his first 
wife he left a son, and by the second, a son 
and two daughters. His remains were in- 
terred in the cemetery adjoining the town 
of Ipswich. 

There is in the Junior United Service 
Club a whole length portrait, by Lane, of 
the hero of Trafalgar. Mr. Lane was ac- 
quainted, as a young man, with Nelson, 
whom he particularly remembered meet- 
ing one day in the Strand, nearly opposite 
Somerset House, when his Lordship drew 
up, shook hands, and said something marked 
and kind, as to his being about to sail. This 
was only a few days before he left England, 
never to return alive. : 

Among the portraits by Mr. Lane, there 
are, in the Oriental Club, those of the first 
Marquis Cornwallis, and Major-Gen. Sir Geo, 
Pollock. 

At Clothworkers’ Hall is a fine head of 
Lord Lynedoch, (General Graham). By de- 
desire of Queen Adelaide, Lane painted two 
large full length portraits of King William 
IV., from Sir Thomas Lawrence’s picture, 

In the Senior United Service Club is 
a large full length portrait of Sir Francis 
Drake by Lane. 

The late Bishop of London (Dr. Blom- 
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field) sat more than once to Mr.’ Lane, who 
also painted Dr. Kaye, late Bishop of Lin- 
coln; Dr. Murray, Bishop of Rochester ; 
Sir Philip Broke, Bart., Alderman Brown, 
R. Benyon de Beauvoir, Esq., the present 
Duke of Richmond, the late Earl of Devon, 
Lord George Bentinck, M.P., Mr. Coke, 
M.P., afterwards Lord Leicester, the late 
Thomas A. Murray, M.D., first Physician to 
the Fever Hospital, who died in 1802, Sir 
Wm. Grant, formerly Master of the Rolls, 
and many other eminent persons, 





THoMAS STEWARDSON, Esq. 


Aug. 28. At his lodging in Pall Mall, 
aged 78, Thomas Stewardson, Esq., Portrait 
Painter to Queen Caroline. Though com- 
pelled by ill-health to retire, more than 
thirty years ago, from the profession of the 
Fine Arts, the eminence which Mr. Steward- 
son attained as an artist during the twenty 
preceding years demands a record of him 
as a distinguished ornament of our native 
school. He was born at Kendal, West- 
moreland, of Quaker parentage, and served 
a short apprenticeship with the late Mr. John 
Fothergill, painter, in the Elephant-yard of 
that town. He left his native place, how- 
ever, a mere youth, and studied for some 
time under Romney, whose favourite pupil 
and friend he became, and of whose style 
and manner he was more a master than 
an imitator. Romney painted a very fine 
portrait of him, which has been engraved, 
He began his artisiic career in Leadenhall- 
street, early in this century, as a portrait 
painter. The grace and firmness of his pencil 
soon attracted notice, and from likenesses of 
wealthy citizens and their families he ra- 
pidly advanced into aristocratic circles, and 
moved nearer to the West. The world was 
all before him; and the catalogues of the 
Royal Academy Exhibitions bear witness to 
the character and extent of his work, and 
the industry with which he not only satistied 
his pressing engagements, but found time 
for productions of a higher cast, both his- 
torical and poetical In the latter his colour- 
ing was greatly and universally admired. 
One subject, about 1818, ‘‘ The Indian Ser- 
pent Charmer,” inspired the muse of Dr, 
Croly, who wrote a poetic description of it, 
as rich and glowing as his theme. ‘ Alad- 
din” of the wonderful lamp was exhibited 
the following year, contemporaneously with 
Wilkie’s famous ‘‘ Penny Wedding,” Collins’ 
charming ‘‘ Fishermen on the Look Out,” 
and Mulready’s delightful ‘“‘ Lending a 
Bite ;” and amid these and other stars did 
not fail of warm public recognition and 
critical applause, and was also beautifully 
sung by Dr. Croly. His portraiture included 
a large number of distinguished individuals : 
King George III. and his Royal Mistress, 
Canning, the handsome Marchioness of 
Winchester, Sir Pulteney Malcolm, Lord 
Onslow, Lord Skelsmersdale (whole length 
for his county hall), Sir James Little, 
and many more of different degrees in ele- 
vated politi¢al, military, naval, and literary 
and scientific life, came livingly from his 
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popular easel. A considerable number of 
these have been engraved and published, 
and there is no doubt, had their painter 
been able to pursue his prosperous course, 
but that he must have fi.led a foremost place 
among the highest names in English arts. 
Of a frank and social disposition, he was 
warmly esteemed by a wide circle of private 
friends, and though long obscured by cor- 
poreal suffering, leaves yet behind him, in 
those who knew him to the last, a sincere 
sentiment of sorrow and regret. Mr. Stew- 
ardson possessed some of Romney’s most 
captivating studies of Lady Hamilton, life- 
size in oil, as a Bacchante, and other charm- 
ing pictorial characters, which went to a 
city friend, Mr. Remington, but we cannot 
tell what has become of them. He has 
bequeathed contributions to several of our 
best charities and hospitals. 


Mr. MICHAEL AISLABIE DENHAM. 


Sept. 10. We have to record the decease, 
at Piersebridge, of Mr. Michael Aislabie 
Denham, the celebrated collector of local 
proverbial lore. Born near Bowes, in York- 
shire, after the commencement of the cen- 
tury, he engaged in business at Hull during 
the early part of his life, but ultimately set- 
tled as a general merchant im a moderate 
way, at Piersebridge, where the Tees, carol- 
ling in its course, swept past his dwelling. 
Had buying and selling, however, proved 
the main object of his life, he had lived un- 
known beyond the range of his own neigh- 
bourhood, and dropped into the grave un- 
cared for by the public ; but he aimed at 
doing something more—and that was, to 
catch from the lips of those with whom he 
came in contact, popular sayings and homely 
rhymes, which he treasured up till he found 
a way through the press of placing them in 
a more permanent position than they had 
previously obtained. 

In 1846, when the Percy Society were 
issuing their publications, Mr. Denham was 
induced to contribute a ‘‘ Part” of 73 pages, 
which he entitled ‘‘ A Collection of Proverbs 
and Popular Sayings, relating to the Seasons, 
the Weather, and Agricultural Pursuits, 
gathered chiefly from Oral Tradition.”’ Four 
years afterwards he printed ‘‘ Slogans and 
War and Gathering Cries of the North of 
England,” which subsequently he issued with 
additions, in a neat volume of 110 pages. 
About the same period he commenced ‘A 
Collection of Bishoprick Rhymes, Proverbs, 
and Sayings ;” to which he afterwards added 
four tracts of the same kind, completing the 
last about 1858. ‘‘Cumberland Rhymes, 
Proverbs, and Sayings,” next occupied his 
attention ; and these were contained in four 
successive parts, the last appearing in 1854, 
Westmoreland, also, afforded him gleanings, 
which in 1858 were comprised in two parts. 
Of “Folk Lore,” chiefly relating to the 
North of England, he issued four parts, 
from 1853 to 1858. Sundry minor tracts, 
to the number of twenty, he printed, com- 
mencing about 1849 and terminating about 
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1854. In the year last mentioned he began 
to print “ Folk Lore of the North,” which 
extended to six separate impressions, where- 
of the last appeared in 1856. His largest 
work occupied much of his time last year, 
and was entitled ‘‘ Folk Lore, or a Collection 
of Local Rhymes, Proverbs, Sayings, Pro- 
aa Slogans, &c., relating to Norithum- 
rland, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.” It consists of 154 pages, and 
the impression was limited to only 50 copies. 
Besides these, he had many other slips 
printed on similar subjects ; and the last 
effort of his pen was to complete “ A Classi- 
fied Catalogue of the Antiquarian Tomes, 
Tracts, and Trifles,” which had been edited 
by himself. Very few collectors are in pos- 
session of all his publications ; and they who 
desire to complete sets should spare no ex- 
pense to achieve that object, for even now 
several cannot be obtained, and it is im- 
probable they will ever be reprinted. 

In domestic life, Mr. Denham was a kind 
and amiable man. Though somewhat formal 
in manner, which his intercourse with the 
world did not wear off, he was blameless 
and inoffensive—ever candid and upright in 
his dealings, while those with whom he was 
in habits of intimacy have to mourn the loss 
of a true and stedfast friend. His ruling 
passion influenced him to the last, for the 
catalogue of his tracts, already alluded to, 
is dated last month, when he was subjected 
to much suffering ; and his correspondence 
was maintained to within a few days of his 
decease. Peace to his ashes! He has left few 
behind qualified to succeed him in gathering 
up so much of what were household words in 
the mouths of our forefathers, and giving it a 
place in the cabinets of those who prize what 
is, left of the generations who have passed 
away.—Gateshead Observer. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Sept. 14. At Lakenheath, Suffolk, aged 78, 
the Rev. Samuel Barker, Rector of Carleton 
St. Peter. 

Sept. 22. At Wootton Vicarage, Lincolnshire, 
the Rev. F. W. Giffard, Vicar of Wootton. 

Sept. 23. Suddenly, at the Parsonage, Nor- 
wood-green, Middlesex, aged 59, the Rev. 4. C. 
Thomson, Curate, formerly Missionary of the 
S.P.G., Southern India, afterwards minister of 
St. James’s Church, Melbourne, Victoria, and 
late Chaplain at Evandale, Tasmania. 

At the Vicarage, Blyton, near Gainsbro’, aged 
74, the Rev. Joseph Cheesbrough, Vicar of Nor- 
thorpe, near Kirton-in-Lindsey, and Curate of 
Blyton. 

At Waddesdon, the Rev. William W. Walton, 
Rector of Waddesdon, Bucks, and eldest son of 
William Walton, Esq., of Hampton, Middlesex. 

Sept. 26. Aged 79, the Rev. Frederick Stephen 
Bevan, Rector of Carleton Rode, Norfolk, for 
thirty-eight years Rector of the above parish, 
Honorary Canon of Norwich, and Rural Dean. 
He married Anne Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Sir R. J. Buxton, of Shadwell-court. He 
was distinguished for his unremitting devotion 
to his sacred duties; also by his munificent libe- 
rality to many religious and moral institutions. 
His loss will be deeply deplored by a large circle 
of relations and friends, and likewise by his 
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arishioners, especially the needy, to whom he 
je been a kind and benevolent pastor, and the 
neighbouring parishes of New Buckenham and 
Tibenham, where the school-houses stand a 
lasting memorial of his care for the improvement 
of society by educating the poorer classes. 

Sept. 28. At Taunton, from an over-<ose of 

russic acid, aged 52, the Rev. C. 7. James, 
ormerly of Ermington, and late Inspector of 
Factories and Model Lodging-houses. 

At the Parsonage, Painswick, the Rev. 
John Colborne, B.A. 1824, M.A. 1828, Wadham 
College, Oxford, P.C. of Slad, or Holy Trinity, 
Painswick (1854), Gloucestershire. 

Sept. 29. John Aubone Cook, M.A., Vicar of 
South Benfleet, and Rural Dean of Canewdon, 
Essex, eldest son of the late Col. John Cook, 
28th Light Dragoons. . 

Aged 73, the Rev. Robert Baily Fisher, M.A., 
forty-six years Vicar of Basildon. 

Sept. 30. At Upper Seymour-st., aged 34, the 
Rev. Henry Garth, youngest son of the Rev. 
Richard Garth, of Farnham, Surrey. 

Oct.1. Aged 68, the Rev. Thomas Guerney, 
M.A., Rector of All Saints’ and St. Julian’s, 
Norwich (1832). 

Oct. 2. At the Vicarage, Monck Hesleden, in 
the county of Durham, at the advanced age of 
90, the Rev. William Hayes, last surviving son 
of the Rev. William Hayes, Vicar of St. Oswald’s, 
in the: ity of Durham. Mr. Hayes graduated at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and was appointed to a 
minor canonry in Durham Cathedral early in life, 
which canonry he held for more than fifty years, 
retiring from it about fifteen years before his 
death. He was instituted to the living of Monck 
Hesleden in the year 1806, and after holding that 
preferment for fifty-three years, he died in the 
vicarage house, much respected, and, to use the 
expression of those who lived near him, upon the 
occasion, *‘one of the last of the old English 
gentlemen in that immediate neighbourhood.” 

Oct. 2. At Brookfield, Bath, aged 84, the 
Rev. Edward Pinder, B.A., 1847, M.A. 1850, 
Wadham College, Oxford, and second son of W. 
M. Pinder, esq. 

At Palermo Bray, aged 51, the Rev. Edward 
Synge, late Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Matlock 
Bath (1853), Derbyshire. 

Oct. 4. At Kirby-hall, Boroughbrigde, aged 
78, the Rev. 7hos. Allanson, B.A. 1811, Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, Vicar of Kirby-on-the-Moor 
(1838), Incumbent of Marton-le-Moor (1856), and 
of Dishporth (1847), Yorkshire. 

Oct. 7. Aged 47, the Rev. Thomas Chessher 
Martelli, B.A. 1841, M.A. 1844, late Fellow of 
Brasenose Coliege, Oxtord, First Incumbent of 
tne district Church of St. John, Marchwood 
(1843), Southampton. 

Oct.8. At Oldbury-house, Clifton, aged 64, 
the Rev. Walter Marriott, B.A., Chaplain of the 
Bristol County Gaol, and youngest son of the 
late Wm. Marriott, esq., of the H.E.I.C. Service, 
Bengal Presidency. 

Oct.9. In London, aged 30, the Rev. Henry 
Hughes Still, B.A. 1854, M.A. 1857, Exeter 
Coliege, Oxford, Rector of Cattistock (1855), 
Dorsetshire. 

Oct. 15. At Alnmouth, aged 40, the Rev., 
Edward Bryan, Curate of St. Paul’s, Alnwick. 

Oct. 18. At the Vicarage, High Ercal, Salop 
aged 61, the Rev. G. Z. Larden. 


Sept. 14. At the Manse of Chapel of Garioch, 
aged 48, the Rev. James Greig, A.M., in the 
16th year of his ministry and ineumbency of 
that parish. 

Sept. 28. At Weymouth, aged 61, the Rev. 
Joseph Earnshaw. 

Oct.6. At New Shoreham, Sussex, the Rev. 
J. £. Good, Pastor of the Protestant Free Church. 
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DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


May 12. At Ashmore, Australia, Geo. Tylden, 
third son of the late Charles Chisholm, Rector of 
Southchurch, Essex, and Rural Dean. 

May 29. At sea, whilst on his passage to Eng- 
land for the benefit of his health, Bosvargus 
Toup Nicolas, esq., Acting Queen’s Commis- 
sioner and Consul-Gen. for the Sandwich Isles, 

June 6. At Sydney, John Chamberlaine Berry, 
esq., son of the late Rev. Henry Barry, Rector of 
Draycot Cerne, and Upton Scudamore, Wilts, 
and of Mrs. Barry, Burlington-st., Bath. 

June 17. At Minamurra, Illawarra, N.S.W., 
aged 69, Elizabeth, relict of Mr. Wm Tindell, 
Perth, Scotland. 

P Killed before the Peiho forts on the 25th 
une :— 

Lieut. Alfred Graves (1850). Served in the 
** Styx,” 6, paddle, in the East Indies, from July 
185) till 1856, and had served as senior lieut. in 
the ‘Assistance’? screw store ship since April, 
1857. He had received a medal for his services. 

Lieut. Charles H. Clutterbuck (1852). Served in 
the ‘* Amphion,” 34, screw-frigate, in the Baltic 
fleet from January, 1853, till the close of the 
Russian war, and for which he received a medal. 
He had served as senior lieut. of the ‘* Acorn,” 
12, sloop at China since June, 1856. 

Lieut. William H. Rason (1855). Was mate of 
the ‘‘ Leopard,” flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Plum- 
ridge, in 1853 and 1854, and had held the com- 
mand of the ‘Kestrel’? and ‘ Plover” steam 
gun-boats in the East Indies since March, 1857. 
He had received a medal for his valuable ser- 
vices. 

Aged 23, Lieut. Henry L. T. Inglis, R.M.L.L, 

oungest son of the late Lieut. Patrick Inglis, 
R.N. Lieut. Hen. L. T. Inglis served as second 
lieut. in the ‘* Russell,’ 60, screw, in the Baltic 
expedition in 1855, and for which he received a 
medal. He had served as first lieut. in the 
** Sanspareil,” 70, and ‘* Highflyer,” 21, in China, 
since March, 1857. 

Aged 22, Hamilton Wolridge, Lient. R.M., 
son of Major A. A. R. Wolridge, Chatham. Lieut. 
Hamilton Wolridge served as second lieut. in 
the ‘* Colossus,” 80, on particular service, from 
July, 1856, till June, 1857; and had served as 
first lieut. with the Royal Marine Brigade in 
China since August, 1857. 

Captain Theobold M‘Kenna, of the first (the 
Royal) Regt. of Foot. Became an ensign 2nd of 
February, 1849; lieut. 19th of March, 1852, and 
captain 15th of May, 1855. He served at the 
siege of Sebastopol in 1855, for which he received 
the medal and clasp, and the order of a Knight 
of the Legion of Honour. 

July 10. At Meerut, India, aged 34, Thomas 
Clough Taylor, second son of the late Edward 
Clough Taylor, esq., of Kirkham-abbey, Yorks. 

July 12. On board H.M.’s hospital-ship ‘* Mel- 
ville,” Hong Kong, Joseph Kenworthy, Assistant 
Engineer of the gun-boat *‘ Drake.” 

July 17. Onboard H.M.’s ship “* Magicienne,”’ 
at Shanghai, from_the effects of wounds received 
in leading a land attack at Peiho, on the 25th 
June, aged 39, Captain Nicholas Vansittart. 

At sea, on his passage from Burmah to Eng- 
land, Major James Ross Arrow, of H.M.’s 15th 
Regt. M.N.I. 

July 18. Drowned off the Bar, at Lagos, Ef- 
fingham J. Kellow, Master R.N., second son of 
Capt. Robert Kellow, of Stonehouse. 

July 29. At Seetapore, India, of fever, aged 24, 
Thomas George Blackburne, Lieut. 20th Bengal 
Native Infantry, fourth son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Blackburne, Rector of Prestwich, Lan- 
cashire. 

July 30. Of dysentery, at Bangalore, Madras, 
aged 19, John Henry Maw, esq., 27th Regt. 
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M.N.L., eldest son of Edwin Maw, esq., of Don- 
caster. 

Aug. 1. At Gwalior, Isabel, wife of the Rev. 
W. Ferguson, Chaplain to H.M.’s 71st Highland 
Light Infantry. 

Aug. 2. At Neemuch, East Indies, Margaret 
Laura, wife of Lieut. J. H. Waterfall, 95th Regt. 

Aug. 3. At Barrackpore, near Calcutta, Ellen 
Mary, wife of Lieut. Gavin D. Crawford, B.N.I. 

Aug. 4. At Candelo, Two-fold Bay, Australia, 
aged 55, Major John French, late 14th Regt. 
Bengal Native Infantry, second son of the late 
John French, ons Wanstead. 

Aug. 5. At Malabar-hill, Bombay, Hannah, 
wife of Fielding Scovell, esq. 

Aug. 6. At Cerillos, near Coquimbo, Chili, 
aged 38, Dr. Frederick G. Hammack, of Co- 
quimbo, third son of John George Hammack, 
esq., of Boxlands, Dorking. 

Aug. 10. At Chicacole, Madras Presidency, 
aged 31, Frederic James Windus, Civil Surgeon, 
second son of the late John Windus, esq., of Ep- 
ping, Essex. 

A coroner’s inquest was held at the county 
prison of Galway, on the body of Major Theobald 
Barnmell Donnelly, who was arrested on the 
19th of October, 1857, under a warrant of the 
Court of Chancery, arising out of the suit of 
“Peel ». Birmingham.”’ Deceased was at the 
time of his arrest over eighty years of age. He 
was (says the ‘‘ Vindicator”) in a feeble state 
when he entered the prison, and shortly after his 
intellect became greatly impaired, though always 
of a rE and mild disposition. He was con- 
nected with some of the first families in the 
county, and received as a marriage portion 
£30,000. He was for many years a magistrate 
of the county of Kildare. The Jury, after hear- 
ing evidence, returned the following verdict :— 
“That the deceased died from natural causes 
and general debility, hastened by a cruel and 
heartless incarceration, under an attachment 
from the Court of Chancery; and we beg to 
direct the attention of the authorities to the law 
of imprisonment for debt with a view to its 
amendment.” 

Aug.12. At Benares, East Indies, aged 29, 
John Steel, esq., Lieut. Ist Batt. 60th Royal 
Rifles, second son of Major-Gen. Sir Scudamore 
W. Steel, K.C.B. 

Aug. 13. Atsea, Capt. Smalpage, 3lst Bengal 
Native Infantry, Brigade-Major of the Bengal 
Brigade in China. 

Aug. 15. At Simla, Brigadier Jas, Mackenzie, 
of the 5th European Light Cavalry. 

Aug. 21. At Arundel, aged 87, Mr. John 
Downer. The deceased was one of the oldest 
inhabitants of the town of Arundel, and for 
many years the Tiler of the Freemasons’ lodge. 
He was formerly in the Sussex Volunteers, 
and one of the men who assisted in captur- 
ing Allen, the notorious highwayman, who 
was shot near Midhurst. By trade he was a 
joiner, and worked at Arundel-castle at the time 
of its restoration, being a companion of the 
famous carver, Jonathan Ritson. He had pre- 
served a record of all the great local events of 
his life, and was frequently referred to as an 
authority of dates. The old man was singularly 
fond of his fiddle, and would play, for hours to- 
gether of an evening, the old country dance 
tunes, which he continued to do up to within a 
few days of the time of his death. 

Aug. 22. At Cawnpore, of cholera, aged 31, 
Lieut. Robert Creighton, B.N.I. 

Aug. 23. At Lincluden-house, near Dumfries, 
the Hon. Patricia, eldest dau. of the late Lord 
Panmure, and relict of G. Young, esq., of Lin- 
cluden. 

Aug. 25. At St. Andrews, Saml. Messeiux, esq. 

Aug. 26. At Poona, aged 28, Mungo S Camp- 
bell, esq., of Bombay, eighth surviving son of 
Colin Campbell, esq., of Colgrain, Dumbartonsh. 
, Aug. 31. Aged 27, Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
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= ate Christopher Nevile, of Thorney-hall, 
otts. 

At St. Peter’s-square, Hammersmith, aged 78, 
Lieut.-Gen. Charles Gilmour, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

Aged 61, Thomas Brooke, esq., of Northgate- 
house, Houley, near Huddersfield. 

Lately. At an advanced age, Lieut.-Col. Raitt, 
one of the few remaining heroes of the eighteenth 
century. He entered the service in 1796, and first 
saw active service at the taking of Wexford by 
Sir John Moore. He served under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, was with Gen. Maitland in the 
secret expedition to Quiberon Bay, was pre- 
sent at the capture of Aboukir Fort, and in 
Egypt down to the surrender of Alexandria, when 
he was created Knight of the Crescent, and re- 
ceived a gold medal from the Sultan. In 1858 he 
finally retired from active service, in which he 
had been engaged for fifty-two years. He re- 
ceived the Peninsula medal and four clasps. 

Sept. 4. At Port of Spain, Trinidad, Emily 
Wissett, wife of Edward Calvert, M.A., Principal 
of the Queen’s Collegiate School, Trinidad. 

Sept. 5. At his residence, Pentonville-road, of 
heart disease, Andrew Ross, optician, of Feather- 
stone-buildings, Holborn. 

At Hamilton, Canada West, David Rattray, 
i. formerly of Helensburgh, Scotland. 

Suddenly, at Fordham, Cambridge, aged 74, 
T. H. Melluish, esq., for many years an eminent 
surveyor, and pupil of the late Sir J. Rennie. 

At Bedale, aged 85, Emma, widow of John 
Weston, esq., of Woolton, Lancashire. 

Sept.7. At his residence, at Boslowack, near 
Falmouth, aged 81, James Bull, esq., solicitor. 

At Beyrout-place, Stoke, Devon, aged 68, H. 
W. Green, esq., late of the War Office. 

. — Freer Codgreve, esq., of Stony Stratford, 
ucks, 

At Winchester, aged 65, Elizabeth Bell, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. Dunsterville, Bombay Army. 

At his residence, at the Spa, Gloucester, aged 
76, Thomas Turner, esq. 

Sept. 9. At Topsham, aged 68, Lieut. E. 
Lewin, R.N. 

At Sawbridgeworth, Herts, aged 38, Charlotte, 
wife of Mr. George Harriss, veterinary surgeon. 

Sept.10. At Bow, aged 77, William Conway 
Harpour, for many years of Sea-view, Castle- 
town, Isle of Man, and late Major in H.M.’s 
80th Regt. of Foot. 

At his seat near Wrexham, aged 74, Gen. Sir 
Robert Henry Cunliffe, bart. He was born 22nd 
April, 1785, and married, first, in 1805, Louisa, 
aau. of Mr. A. Forster, and, secondly, in April, 
1825, Susan Emily, dau. of Col. Paton. In June, 
1834, he succeeded his father, Sir Foster, the first 
baronet. The deceased General entered the East 
India Company’s service in the Bengal army in 
1798. He gained the rank of General in October, 
1857, and for his military services in India was 
nominated a Companion of the Order of the Bath. 
In 1828 he was appointed Col. of the 4th Bengal 
Native Infantry. He is succeeded by his grand- 
son, son of the late Mr. Robert Ellis Cunliffe. 

Sept. 11. At Lowton-house, Pitminster, Somer- 
set, aged 71, Robert Mattock, esq., lord of the 
Manor of Taunton Deane. 

At Longway-bank, Wirksworth, aged 27, Mary, 
wife of John Tetmem, esq., surgeon, Derby. 

At Cupar-Fife, John Ferguson, esq. 

Sept.13. At Beverley, aged 69, R. Keningham, 
ésq., one of the magistrates for the borough. 

At Torquay, aged 72, Major Richard Arm- 
strong, late of the Bengal H.E.I.C.S, 

Sept. 14. Aged 79, Mary, relict of William 
Bennett, esq., of Crookham, Hants. 

Sept. 15. At Yarmouth, Augusta, wife of Dr. 
Cauvir, of London, and only dau. of the late 
Dr. Baur, Professor of Botany in the University 
of Gottingen. 

At St. Peter’s-terrace, Hammersmith, aged 46, 
Sophia Jane, eldest dau. of the late John William 
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Henry Lindeman, esq., of Hythe, near South- 
ampton. 

At Charlton-pk., Bishopsbourne, Elizabeth, 
wife of Frederick Wm. Curteis, -, and eldest 
=. of the late Lieut.-Col. Wilby, of H.M.’s 90th 

gt. 

At Thorney-hall, Notts, aged 56, Gertrude, 
wife of the Rev. Christopher Neville, surviving 
her daughter fifteen days. 

Sept. 16. At Hastings, Augustus Frederick 
Douglas Browne, esq., of the Contract-office, Ad- 
miralty, Somerset-house, son of the late Capt. 
George Browne, R.M., of Epsom. 

At Villeneuve, Lake of Geneva, Mark George 
Sprot, esq., late Capt. H.M.’s 93rd Highlanders, 
second son of Mark Sprot, esq., of Riddell, Rox- 
burghshire. 

At her residence, Worcester-terrace, Clifton, 
aged 61, Harriet Mary, widow of Henry May, 
he of the Branch Bank of England, Bristol. 

pt. 17. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 77, 
Vice-Adm. John Brenton. He entered the navy 
in 1798, and served under Saumarez, Colling- 
wood, St. Vincent, Codrington, &c., and re- 
mained in active employ until after the peace of 
1815. The deceased was cousin of the late Sir J. 
Brenton, bart., K.C.B., and Capt. Edw. Pelham 
Brenton. 

At his residence, Grove-lodge, Upper Sydenham, 
aged 66, John Sharland, esq., deputy-chairman 
of the North Devon Railway. The deceased gen- 
tleman was a native of Morthoe, Devon; he 
quitted this locality while a young man, and 
settled in the metropolis, where he soon rose to 
the honourable position of head of one of the 
most flourishing mercantile houses in Bishops- 
gate-street. He retired from business a few 
years ago, and has since devoted his unceasing 
energies to the interests of the railway with 
which he was connected from its commencement. 
Mr. Sharland was justly regarded as the father of 
the North Devon line. 

At Paris, aged 78, Major the Hon. Charles 
Murray, third son of David, second Earl of 
Mansfield. 

Sept. 18. At Duffield-house, near Derby, 
Frances, third dau. of the late Jas. Ratcliffe, 
esq., of Derby. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, W. 
Dawson, esq., Dix’s Field, Anne Eliza, wife of 
John Rudall, esq., of Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Eaton-sq., London. 

At Wortham, aged 100, Mr. John Roper, farmer. 
He retained the use of his faculties till within a 
few days of his death. 

Drowned at sea, aged 17, G. W. R. Barker, 
eldest son of G. Barker, esq., of Arundel-sq. 

Sept. 19. At Sandford, Elizabeth, widow of 
Capt. O’Donell, of the Royal Veterans, and eldest 
dau. of the late Joseph Codner, esq., of Leather- 
head, Surrey. 

At his father’s residence, Buckingham-place, 
Stonehouse, George Slaughter, esq., late Acting 
Paymaster of H.M.S. ‘‘ Contest.” 

At Dodleston, aged 47, Thos. Topham, esq. 

At Weymouth, aged 68, James Pritchard, esq., 
of Oak-terr., Battersea. 

At Great Malvern, aged 54, Thomas Kenyon, 
esq., late Major 8th (King’s) Regiment, second 
son of the late Hon. Thomas Kenyon, of Pradoe, 
Shropshire. 

At Leadenham, Lincolnshire, aged 44, Emily, 
wife of the Rev. Offley Smith. 

Sept. 20. At Farley-court, Berks, Lieut.-Gen. 
Morse, H.M.’s Indian Forces, retired. He was 
accidentally killed by being thrown out of his 
dogeart as he was returning from the town of 
Reading. The General served forty years in 
India, and though of advanced age, rode with 
the Suffolk hounds last season. He was much 
and deservedly respected at Troston, where he 
dispensed many kindnesses to the needy. 

At Woolwich, aged 89, Mary Ann, eldest dau. 
of the late General Gother Mann, Col. Com- 
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mandant of the Royal Eng., and Inspector-Gen. 
of Fortifications. 

Aged 80, the Hon. Isabella Elizabeth Maude, 
dau. of the first Viscount Hawarden. 

At Prussia Cove, Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, Eliza, 
ag dau. of the late Rev. W. M. Johnson, 

-D., formerly Rector of St. Perran-Uthnoe, near 
Penzance. 

At Castlemorres, co. Kilkenny, Ireland, aged 78, 
Harvey de Montmorency. 

At Greenwich, aged 58, Joseph Auterac, esq. 

At Marshfield, Gloucestershire, aged 93, Mary 
Bennett Bryan, last surviving dau. of W. Brran, 
esq., of Marshfield, and aunt of Mr. William 
Woodward, of Bath. 

At the Elms, Kelsall, aged 32, Elizabeth Ann, 
wife of the Rev. John Dalton. 

Aged 74, Anna Catherine, widow of Edward 
Jones, esq., and last surviving child of the late 
John Daniel Hose, esq., of Kentish-town. 

Sept. 21. Aged 69, John Camidge, esq., Mus, 
Doc., Cantab., late organist of York Minster. 
The deceased was a perfect proficient in musical 
matters, and a composer of some celebrity, his 
genius being displayed in sacred music, as ex- 
emplified in the numerous anthems, church ser- 
vices, and chants which he produced and pub- 
lished, and which are now sung not only in the 
cathedrals of this country, but also in churches 
on the Continent, in America, India, and other 
parts of the world. Dr. Camidge succeeded his 
father as organist of the Minster in 1842, but in 
1850 he was seized with paralysis, and his sons 
officiated for him until the commencement of the 
present year, when the Dean and Chapter allowed 
him a pension, and appointed Dr. Monk as his 
successor. 

At Chertsey, aged 59, Capt. William Clement 
Swinfen, R.N. 

At Ryde, aged 79, Lieut.-Col. Harding, of 
Cheltenham. 

At Twyford-hall, Norfolk, aged 73, Lieut.-Col. 
Packe. 

At West Boldon-house, Durham, John Twizell 
Wawn, esq., J.P., and late M.P. for South 
Shields. 

At Southpark, Campbelton, Charlotte Georgina, 
dau. of James Gardiner, esq., Sheriff-Substitute 
there. 

Sept. 22. At Southmolton, aged 63, James 
Wilkins Thorne, esq., M.D., formerly of Oke- 
hampton. 

At Cleveland-gardens, Hyde-park, Frances 
Phebe, wife of George K.} Rickards, esq., and 
dau. of the late Rev. J. H. Lefroy, of Ewshot- 
house, Hants. 

Very suddenly, at St. Nicholas-st., Scarbro’, 
George Broomfield, esq., surgeon-dentist. 

At his residence, Hanbury-hall, Worcestersh., 
aged 26, Thomas Bowater Vernon. 

Paul Oliver, esq., second son of Robert Moon 
Oliver, esq., of Swilly, Devonport. 

The Bey of Tunis. Succeeded by Sidi Sadok. 
** Tranquillity has been maintained.” 

At his residence, Leigh-pk., Hampsh., aged 58, 
Capt. Henry Cormick Lynch, Madras Native In- 
fantry, third son of the late Mark Lynch, esq., of 
Duras-park, co. Galway. 

Aged 72, E. George, esq., of Plascrion, near 
Narberth, J.P. for the counties of Carmarthen 
and Pembroke. 

At Peterborough, aged 28, Althea Henrietta, 
wife of James Edwin Palmer, esq. 

At Brighton, Isabel, wife of Edward Bagwell 
Puretoy, esq., of Greenfield, Tipperary, Ireland. 

At Avranches, France, aged 58, Mons. Jean 
Baptiste Loyer, French Master of the City of 
London Orphan School, Brixton, and for upwards 
of thirteen years Head French Master of the 
Proprietary Grammar-school, Stock well. 

At her residence, Lonsdale-square, Islington, 
aged 75, Anna Maria, widow of John Wood 
Deane, esq. 


Sq. 
Sept. 23. In the Close at Norwich, Barbara, 
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second surviving dau. of the late Rev. H. T. 
Hare, of Docking-hall, Norfolk. 

At St. Andrews, aged 84, Mary, relict of Lieut.- 
Col. James Balfour Wemyss, of Wemyss-hail. 

At Lower Sydenham, Kent, aged 78, Ann, 
widow of Thomas Bonnet, esq., formerly of 
Bank-buildings, London, and of Littlehampton, 
Sussex. 

At Edinburgh, Wm. Stevenson, esq., of Alva- 
street. 

At Paris, the Lady Helena Robinson, relict of 
Sir Richard Robinson, bart. 

At the house of his brother, in Lamb’s Con- 
duit-st., London, aged 76, Mr. Joseph White, 
architect. 

Sept. 24. At her residence, Richmond-hill, 
Bath, aged 85, Rebecca, dau. of Thomas Bolland, 
esq., formerly of Leeds. 

At his residence, Russell-st., at an advanced 
age, G. Morewood, esq., M.D., late Physician to 
the Forces. 

At his residence, Chester-terr., Belgravia, aged 
54, Chevalier Krehmer, the Russian Consul Gene- 
ral in this country. M. Krehmer was in perfect 
health and spirits on the previous evening, and his 
death is supposed to have arisen from disease of 
the heart. 

Miss Coryton, sister of Augustus Coryton, esq., 
of Pentillie-castle. 

At Devonport-st., Hyde-park, aged 34, Char- 
lotte Laura, wife of Brownlow Poulter, esq., 
second dau. of the late Rev. John Drake, Rector 
of Stourton, Wilts. 

At Clarence-terr., Leamington, aged 53, Mary 
Georgina Hampden, wife of John Hampden, esq., 
and sister of the late Sir Edmund Filmer, eighth 
baronet, M.P., of East Sutton-pl., Maidstone. 

At Hombourg, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, aged 
76, Denzil Ibbetson Thompson, esq., of Great 
Cumberland-pl., Hyde-park., a justice of the 
peace and deputy-lieut. for the county of Mid- 
dlesex. 

Sept. 25. At Madeira, the Hon. John Wm. 
Fortescue, second son of the Earl Fortescue by 
his first marriage with Lady Susan Ryder, eldest 
dau. of the late Earl of Harrowby. The hon. 
gentleman had been for more than twelve months 
in a very weak state of health, and, as a last re- 
sort, repaired last year to Madeira. Viscount 
and Viscountess Ebrington were with their at- 
tached relative at his dissolution. Mr. Fortescue 
was born July 14, 1819, was for some years in 
the 7th Regt. of Foot, and wus for a time aide- 
de-camp to the Lord-Lieut. of Ireland. In 1855 
he was appointed Lieut.-Col. of the Ist Devon 
Militia, which, however, he resigned the follow- 
ing year from indifferent health. He was a 
deputy-lieut. of Devonshire, and represented 
Barnstaple from 1847 to 1852. 

At Meaford, Staffordshire, aged 92, the Vis- 
count St. Vincent, one of the three senior mem- 
bers of the House of Peers. The deceased peer, 
Edward Jervis Jervis Viscount St. Vincent, 
of Meaford, county Stafford, in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom, was second son of Mr. 
William Henry Ricketts and Mary, fourth daugh- 
ter of Mr. Swynfen Jervis, and sister of the gal- 
lant Admiral Earl St. Vincent, first viscount. The 
late peer was twice married; first, 29th January, 
1790, to the Hon. Mary Cassandra Twistleton, 
second daughter of Thomas, tenth Lord Saye and 
Sele, which was dissolved in 1798, when the de- 
ceased Viscount married, secondly,}Mary Anne, 
second dau. of the late Mr. Thomas Parker. He 
succeeded to the viscounty and estates on the 
death of his uncle, Admiral the Earl St. Vincent, 
in March, 1823. His lordship leaves surviving 
issue a son and dau. by his second marriage— 
namely, the Hon. Edward S. Jervis, and the Hon. 
Mary Anne, widow of Colonel Dyce Sombre. 
The deceased Viscount is succeeded in the title 
by his grandson, Carnegie Robert John, son of 
the late Hon. Robert John Jervis, by Sophia, 
dau. of Mr. George Narbonne Vincent. The pre- 
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sent Viscount was born 12th August, 1825, and 
married, 1848, Miss Glegg, youngest dau. of Mr. 
cS Saeeaye Glegg, of Withington-hall, Che- 
shire. 

At Poole, aged 91, H. Harris, esq., merchant. 

At Clifton, aged 61, Wm. Counsell, esq., o 
Mark-house, Somerset. 

At St. John’s-lodge, Aylesbury, of diphtheria, 
aged 26, Caroline Mary, dau. of Vice-Admiral W. 
H. Smyth. 

At Cowley Peachey, of bronchitis, aged 72, 
Lettice Elizabeth, widow of Nash Crosier Hilliard, 
esq., of Gray’s-inn, and only surviving dau. of 
the late Wm. Hallett, esq., formerly of Farring- 
don-house, Berks. 

Francis James Nugée, esq., of Upper Wimpole- 
st., London, and Eastern-terr., Brighton. 

Sept. 26. At his residence, George-st., Devon- 
port, aged 70, Lieut. H. Thornton, R.N, 

At Plymouth, aged 69, John Moore, esq., for- 
merly correspondent of the ** Morning Chronicle” 
in Spain. 

At Bulmer, aged 41, Thomas Geo. Beall, esq.y 
surgeon, late of Beeford in Holderness. 

Sept. 27, At Windsor, Astley Greene, late Capt. 
44th Regt. 

At Wilmington-sq., aged 49, Ann, relict of 
Valentine Worster Labrow, esq. 

At her residence, Montpellier-road, Brighton, 
aged 65, Ann, relict of the Rev. Robert Bolton, 
of Pelham Priory, United States, America, and 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Jay, of Bath. 

Sept. 28. At the residence of her father, the 
Ven. Archdeacon Croft, in the Precincts, Canter- 
bury, after a few hours’ illness, Anna Maria, the 
widow of Henry Coare Kingsford, esq. 

At Eynsford, Kent, aged 36, John Whittaker, 
eldest son of the late John Fellows, esq. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 69, John Wraith, 
esq., of Canterbury. 

At Berlin, deeply lamented, aged 80, Professor 
Dr. Carl Ritter, 

At Gibraltar, John Augustus Fuller, Capt. 6th 
Royals, and eldest son of John Bird Fuller, esq., 
of Neston-park, Wilts. 

At Glenbogie-cottage, Rhynie, Aberdeenshire, 
aged 84, Miss Mary Morison, fourth dau. of the 
late Alexander Morison, esq., of Bognie. 

At Ashfield-cottage, near Salisbury, aged 79, 
Samuel Foot, esq. 

At Clapham-road-pl., Kennington, aged 27, C. 
Burrows Malyn, fourth son ofthe late Capt. 
Malyn, of Wokingham, Berks. 

Aged 69, Mr. Thomas Marshall, of Lower Mor- 
den, Surrey. 

Sept. 29. At Dartford, Kent, aged 78, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Wall, Vicar of 
Darenth, Kent. 

At Leamington, aged 60, James Annesley, esq., 
her Majesty’s Consul at Amsterdam, son of the 
Hon. Robert Annesley, and grandson of Richard, 
second Earl Annesley. 

Sept. 30. At Llantarnam-abbey, near New- 
port, Monmouthshire, Richard Brinsley Dowling, 
esq., of the Middle Temple. i 

At Kensington, aged 70, Major Victor Ray- 
mond, late Paymaster 27th Inniskillens. 

At Transy-house, near Dunfermline, J. Bowie 
Kirk, esq., of Over Gogar. 

Lately. Aged 72, Mr. Thos. Monkhouse, a 
well-known and highly-respected inhabitant of 
Barnardcastle. Mr. Monkhouse was, perhaps, 
the oldest Wesleyan Methodist local preacher and 
class-reader in the Whitby district, and in his 
time must have travelled over many thousand 
miles of moor and fell, in snow and beat, to 
preach in outlying places. Mr. Monkhouse’s 
family have been active members of the Metho- 
dist community since its establishment by John 
Wesley. . 

At Boston, United States of America, aged 82, 
Robert Trueman, esq., many years merchant of 
— city, previously British Vice-Consul at Leg- 
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In Paris, aged 96, the Marquis de Brachat de 
Florissac. In the year 1778 he became a page to 
the King, and afterwards entered the army. On 
the outbreak of the Revolution he emigrated, and 
subsequently served the Bourbon family, both in 
military and diplomatic capacities. For many 
years back the old gentleman was seen every day 
riding out on horseback up the Champs Elysées 
and in the Bois de Boulogne. The servant who 
followed seemed nearly as old as his master. 

At the Court-house, Painswick, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 29, Thomas Jay, esq., of Derndale, 
Herefordshire. 

At Sorento, near Naples, aged 69, Lady Eleanor 
Butler, youngest dau. of John, 17th Earl of Or- 
monde. Her ladyship was married in August, 
1808, to Cornelius Viscount Lismore, which mar- 
riage was dissolved in 1826. 

Oct.1. At his residence, Church-hill-cottage, 
Weston-super-Mare, aged 39, Milton John Tay- 
ler, esq., surgeon, late of Bath. : 

At South-crescent, Bedford-sq., John Hicks, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. He had 
for some time suffered from nervous debility, 
and shot himself in his bedroom with a horse 
pistol, nearly blowing his head from his body. 

At his residence, Upper Tooting, aged 84, 
Samuel Elyard, esq., one of her Majesty's jus- 
tices of the peace, and deputy-lieut. for the 
county of Surrey. 

At Torquay, aged 77, William Henry Trant, 
esq., of Farcencauteen and Druminboy, Ireland, 
and formerly of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Skirbeck Quarter, Boston, Lincolnshire, 
aged 80, Robert William Stainbank, esq., J. P. 

At his residence, Lion-house, Stamford-hill, 
aged 69, Edward Baker, esq. 

At Northampton, aged 74, R. B. Portal, esq. 

Oct. 2. At his residence, Yeo-cottage, near 
Yealmpton, snddenly, aged 68, William Ford, 
esq., formerly of Ley Grange. 

At his residence, Prior-park buildings, aged 
67, Joseph Shenstone, esq. 

At Fochabers, Banffshire, N.B., aged 40, Jane 
Isabella Gordon, wife of the Rev. John Lock- 
wood, Rector of Everingham. 

At her residence, in Eaton-sq., aged 81, the 
Dowager Countess of Listowel. 

At Balsall-heath, Birmingham, aged 73, Sarah, 
dau. of the late John Gough, esq., Kidder- 
minster. 

At Bremen, aged 18, John Henry, only son of 
J. A. Frerichs, of Thirlestaine-hall, Cheltenham. 

At Seaton, T. Cann, esq. 

John James French, esq., surgeon, of St. Peter- 
street, Islington. 

At Bishop’s Stortford, Herts, aged 21, William 
Wright, youngest surviving son of the late 
Samuel Burder, esq. 

At Cambridge, aged 70, — Ann, widow of 
Lieut.-Gen. B. W. D. Sealy, H.E.I.C.S. 

a mm his residence, John Haig, esq., of Dollar- 
eld. 

At Banner-place, Morningside, Edinburgh, T. 
Davies, esq., Civil Engineer and Architect. 

Oct. 3. At Waldron-house, near Tavistock, 
aged 74, William Courtenay, esq., a deputy- 
lieut. and magistrate for the county of Devon. 

At Dodbrooke, Devon, aged 82, Robert Browne 
Evuns, esq., late of Lower Easton. 

At Lower-road, Islington, aged 79, Alexander 
Dewar, surgeon, R.N., late of Sunning-hill, 
Berks. 

At his residence, Upper Eaton-st., Pimlico, 
aged 57, Hamilton Davies, retired Com. R.N 

At Nobold, Salop, aged 71, Wm. Beach, esq. 

At Gourock-house, N.B., of scarlet fever, 
Margaret Parker, wife of James Stewart, esq., 
and dau. of Duncan Darroch, esq., of Gourock. 

At Howley-place, Maida-hill, Julia Susana Pol- 
laky, wife of Ignatius Pollaky, and youngest dau. 
of the late Erasmus Lloyd Devonald, M.D. 

At Upton-house, Tetbury, aged 53, Maurice 
Mackelyne, esq. 
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At Great Malvern, aged 55, James Reid, esq., 
of Linden-villas, Carlton-hill, Holloway, and 
Ravmond-buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

In Guildhall-st., Folkestone, aged 72, Mr. W. 
T. Larkins, High Bailiff, County Court. 

Oct.4. Suddenly, in Paris, the Hon. J. Y. 
Mason, the American Minister, from an attack of 
apoplexy, with which he had been seized during 
the night. 

Suddenly, at The Lilies, near Derby, Millicent 
Ursula Mary, wife of Jn. Gilbert Crompton, esq. 

At Southsea, aged 57, Harriet Lewis, wife of 
William Samuel Turnly, esq. 

At Bath, Mary, relict of Isaac Brent, esq. 

Betsey, relict of William Guppy, esq., of Sid- 
bury-castle, near Sidmouth. 

At Scarbro’, aged 60, Rachel Harriet, wife of 
Leonard Terry, esq. 

At Northampton, aged 47, Henry Turner, ho- 
mceopathic chymist, of Manchester. 

At Framlingham, Suffolk, aged 68, William 
Edwards, esq., solicitor. 

At Chelsea, aged 56, Charlotte Elizabeth, wife 
of Thomas Theed, esq. 

At Chertsey, aged 19, Miss Bosanquet, dau. of 
the late Admiral Bosanquet. She had been 
labouring under great depression of mind lately, 
and her death resulted from taking an overdose 
of laudanum. The verdict was ‘* Temporary 
Insanity.” It appears that some disappointment, 
or threatened disappointment, in an engagement 
with a Captain Beaufoy, was the occasion of her 
depression of mind. 

Oct. 5. At Leamington, where she had latterly 
resided for some years, Etheldred Lady Duberly, 
dau. of Chas. St. Barbe, esq., of Lymington, and 
relict of Sir Jas. Duberly, of Gaines-hall, Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 

At his residence, Dartmouth, aged 64, John 
Elliott Fox, esq., solicitor, of Finsbury Circus. 

At his residence, Park-lane, aged 61, Mr. Richd. 
Atwood. 

At Lenham, Kent, aged 93, Mr. Chas. Sedg- 


wick. 

At Curzon-lodge, Old Brompton, aged 76, Wm. 
Judd, esq. 

At his residence, Lower Streatham, aged 63, 
Mr. Henry Jesse, formerly of the Phoenix Fire- 
office, London. 

At Lower Norwood, Hen. Edm. Goodhall, esq. 

Oct. 6. At West Drayton, aged 35, David 
Edw., eldest and only surviving son of David 
James, esq., of Wolverton, Somersetsh. 

At his residence, Bank-house, Pontefract-lane, 
aged 80, Henry Hall, esq., for many years senior 
magistrate of Leeds, and a deputy-lieut. of the 
West-Riding. 

In Hans-place, John M. Sandham, esq. 

In Russell-square, Brighton, aged 84, Harriet, 
widow of Thos. Morris, esq., late of Horley-pl., 
Clifton, Bristol. 

At Strathtyrum-house, St. Andrews, aged 16, 
Wm. James M‘Laren, eldest son of Major-Gen. 
Gairdner, C.B. 

At St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, Clara, relict of 
Wm. Carter, esq., many years a chief clerk in the 
Admiralty, Somerset-house. 

At the Windsor Hotel, Edinburgh, Robert 
Cutler Ferguson, of Craigdarroch and Orroland. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Elizabeth, relict of Col. 
Thomas Forbes. 

At Bath-rd., Hounslow, aged 58, Sarah Ann, 
relict of Post-Captain Richd. Walter Wales, R.N. 

At Amersham-road, New-cross, Mr. Carl Ben- 
dixen, of Frederick’s-pl., Old Jewry. 

Oct. 7. Of tetanus, at Avon-hill, Midford, near 
Bath, the residence of Capt. Winthrop, R.N., 
aged 45, Capt. John M’Dowall Skene, R.N. 

At Cheltenham, aged 34, Frances, wife of 
H. Herries Creed, esq., and youngest dau. of 
the late Wm. Grasett, esq., of Ovendon-house, 
Kent. 

At her son-in-law’s, Thorn Fauleon, Somerset, 
aged 82, Elizabeth Lady Ramsay, second dau. of 
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Dunean Macdonell, of Glengary, relict of Wm. 
Chisholm of Chisholm, and Sir T. Ramsay, 
bart. 

At St. John’s-wood, Julian Chas. Henry War- 
wick, esq., second son of the late Guy Warwick, 
esq., barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s Inn. 

At Roecliffe, Leicestershire, aged 63, Isabella, 
widow of Sir Wm. Heygate, bart. 

At Glocester-crescent, Hyde-park, Catherine, 
widow of Wm. Bromley, esq., formerly of Upper 
Clapton. 

At Oxford, aged 32, Stephen Charles Roberson 
Jacob, third son of Mr. Jacob, clerk to the jus- 
tices and to the guardians of the poor. 

At the Villa Padova Grassa, Florence, aged 21, 
the Marquis Ottavio Martino degli Albizzi, eldest 
surviving son of the late Marquis Ottavio degli 
Albizzi, of Florence, 

Aged 73, Thomas Howard, esq., solicitor, of 
Preston. 

Oct. 7. At Scarborough, aged 77, Mr. Ald. 
Lamb, of Axwell-park. The deceased was of 
Liberal politics; and in November, 1836, he was 
chosen as the second Mayor of Newcastle, (suc- 
ceeding the late Mr. Chas. John Bigge). On the 
retirement of Sir Matthew White Ridley, bart., 
(now M.P. for South Northumberland,) Mr. 
Lamb was elected to the chair of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Oct. 8. At Southampton, aged 70, Rear-Adm. 
Wm. Bohun Bowyer. 

At Grosvenor-house, Cheltexham, Anthony 
Ellis Arkell, esq., solicitor. 

At Brighton, Henrietta Emily, second dau. of 
= J. Blackburne Hawkes, of the Battery- 

ouse. 

At Bramford, Suffolk, aged 65, Samuel Webber, 


esq. 

At Houghton Regis Vicarage, aged 11, Minna, 
eldest child of the Rev. Hugh Smyth, Vicar of 
Houghton Regis. 

Aged 85, Edw. Paul Bocquet, esq., of Thurloe- 
place, Brompton. 

At the residence of his cousin, John Maclean, 
esq., Scarsdale-villas, Kensington, aged 13, John 
Neil, only son of Donald Campbell, esq., Reef, 
N.B., and nephew of Robert Salmond, esq., City 
of Glasgow Bank. 

At Paris, aged 68, John Ralli, esq., of Odessa. 

At High Holborn, aged 45, Mr. Thomas Edgar 
Everett. 

Oct. 9. Aged 89, Wm. Bennett Blackmore, 
esq., of Salisbury. 

At Stratford-house, near Stroud, aged 72, Jos. 
Cripps, esq. 

At Penzance, aged 70, Henrietta, widow of 
Commander George George, R.N. 

At Bradwell-house, Yarmouth, Mary Ann, wife 
of Frederick Aston Oakes, ezq. 

At his residence, Cloudesley-street, Islington, 
aged 81, Thos. Elborough, esq. 

Suddenly, at his residence, New-grove, Mile- 
end-road, aged 58, Mr. Chas. Drakeford. 

Mary Lydia, the youngest dau. of J. R. Ede, 
esa, surgeon, Hemingford-house, Barnsbury- 
park. 

At the residence of her father, Mr. John Fuller, 
Beachamwell, Norfolk, aged 38, Eleanor, wife of 
W. A. Rackham, esq., surgeon. 

At Penshurst, Charlotte Streatfeild, relict of 
Henry Streatfeild, esq., of Chiddingstone, Kent. 

At Newcastle, co. Down, Annie, wife of Major 
Donald Stuart, late of the 46th Regt. 

At Judd-st., Brunswick-sq., aged 50, George 
Simmons, esq., surgeon. 

At Suffolk-place, aged 69, Rear-Adm. William 
Holt. The deceased officer was midshipman of 
the “* Minerva,” and served in her boats at the 
capture of two gunboats on the coast of Spain in 
1806, for which he was gazetted. He served also 
in the “ Surveillante,” and commanded a rocket- 
boat at Copenhagen in 1807. He was promoted 
to lieut. in November, 1810, and served as such 
in the * Blossom” and ‘ Undaunted,” partici- 
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pating in a variety of services in the Mediter- 
ranean ; of the “‘ San Joseph,” at the capture of 
Genoa in 1814 ; was senior lieut. of the ‘‘ Hussar,” 
and severely wounded while in action, in the 
boat of that ship, with a horde of pirates on the 
coast of Cuba, in 1824, for which he was pro- 
moted to commander in September of that year. 
He became captain in June, 1838, and rear- 
admiral on the reserved half-pay Sept. 10, 1857. 

At Westbourne-park-road, a 41, Henr 
James Stevens, esq., late manager of the Bank 
of Jamaica. 

At Leigh Sinton, aged 86, Sarah, widow of J. 
Berrow, esq., of Bourne Bank, Worcestershire. 

At Paris, of congestion of the brain, T. Y. 
Gooderson, esq., of Albany-st., Regent’s-park. 

Aged 24, Francis Smallwood, son of E. Bullock, 
esq., of Hawthorn-ho., Handsworth, Staffordsh. 

Oct. 10. At Hastings, aged 73, Col. William 
Faweett, son of the late Major-Gen. William 
Faweett, and grandson of the late Gen. Sir 
William Fawcett, K.C.B., Gov. of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, &c. 

At Raby-pl., aged 59, Edm. J. Eversley, esq. 

At Eliot-lodge, Sydenham, Kent, Annie, wife 
of Capt. Walter Lord. 

At his residence in Leicester, aged 57, Thos. 
Miller, esq. 

At dhe Lense of her father, the Rev. James 
Ivory Holmes, Baring-crescent, Exeter, aged 38, 
Margaret Sarah, widow of the Rev. Richard 
Strong. 

Aged 51, Laura, wife of Mr. G. B. Prichard, of 
Portobello-lodge, Lower Norwood, Surrey, and 
youngest dau. of the late Samuel Nesbitt, esq., 
Secretary of the Bahamas. 

At his residence, Denmark-hill, aged 70, Edwin 
Cuthbert, esq. 

At Longford-terr., Monkstown, aged 79, Wm. 
James M‘Causland, esq., of Fitzwilliam-sq., and 
Merville, Stillorgan, co. Dublin. 

At his residence, Dalton-house, St. Albans, 
aged 89, Samuel Jones, esq. 

At Lindsey-place, Chelsea, aged 25, Gabriel, 
only son of Mr. Gabriel Hards, of the Statistical 
Department, Shipping Office, Board of Trade. 

Oct. 11. Aged61, Henry Bedford, esq., solici- 
tor, Gray’s Inn-sq. 

At Castle-hill, Dover, Elizabeth Mozier, wife 
of Edward Knocker, esq., solicitor. 

At Kilbryde-castle, Perthshire, aged 48, Mary, 
wife of Henry Rudd, esq. 

At Montague-pL, Russell-sq., aged 36, Graham 
Wilkin, esq. 

At his residence, Cleveland-pl. West, Bath, 
aged 77, Richard Price, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 70, Mr. Samuel Charles 
Harper, for many years proprietor of the *‘ Chel- 
tenham Free Press.” 

Suddenly, at Milton, aged 74, Comm. Thomas 
George Nichols, R.N. 

At his residence, in the Vale of Cartmel, North 
Lancashire, aged 69, George Harrison, esq., for- 
merly of Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Highgate-hill, Middlesex. 

Aged 16, Bertie Albemarle, fourth son of 
Albemarle Cator, esq., of Woodbastwick-hall, 
Norfolk. 

At Southampton, aged 78, Mr. Samuel Wyatt, 
an old and respected inhabitant of the town, and 
many years churchwarden of the parish of St 
Mary. 

At Brighton, Lucy Michell, relict of Stanley 
Howard, esq., of Brixton, Surrey. 

At her residence, Onslow-sq., South Kensing- 
ton, Amelia, relict of George Waddell, esq., of 
the H.E.I.C. Civil Service, Bombay. 

John, third son of Thomas Trench Berney, 
esq., Morton-hall, Norfolk. 

Oct. 12. Aged 9, George Lindsay Kerr, step- 
son of the Rev. Reginald Shutte, Rector of St. 
Mary Steps. 

At Carnarvon-lodge, Forest-gate, Essex, aged 
65, Robert Skipper, Esq. 
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At Tilford, aged 67, Anne, wife of Martin 
Ware, esq., Russell-sq., London, and Tilford, 
Surrey. 

At Brighton, of diphtheria, aged 11, Hamlyn, 
third son of Lawrence Smith, esq., of North- 
house, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 

At Holambe-cottage, Westcott, Dorking, Wm. 
W. Fuller, esq. 

At his residence, South-st., Dorking, W. H. 
Powis, esq. 

At Chevington, Frances Harris, a very aged 
woman, who for many years imposed upon the 
eredulous by her reported witchcraft, until the 
magic implements containing her ‘spell’? were 
destroyed at the request of the Kev. Lord Arthur 
Hervey and Lord Alfred Hervey. Her exact age 
cannot be ascertained; but it appears from the 
parish register of Hargrave that she was bap- 
tised in 1763, and she has often stated that she 
well remembered walking three miles to church 
in pattens to be christened. She was therefore 
probably 103 years of age at the least.—Bury 
Post. 

At Cheltenham, aged 62, Emma Frances, widow 
of the Rev. Charles Barton, D.D., Dean and 
Rector of Bocking. 

At Newcastle, aged 58, John Storey, esq, 
Commission Agent and Broker. He was one of 
the founders, and many years Secretary, of the 
Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club. 

At Sandwich, Kent, aged 56, James Wood, 
esq., one of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for Sandwich and its liberties. 

In Woburn-place, Russell-sq., Anna Sophia, 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Dethick, late Rector 
of Oldbury, Salop. 

At Avranches, in Normandy, John Parkinson, 
esq., late of Kinnersley-castle, Herefordshire. 

Oct. 13. At his seat, Roundhay, near Leeds, 
Sir Geo, Goodman, formerly M.P. for the borough 
of Leeds, who for some time past had been suf- 
fering from a paralytic affection, brought on by 
his close attention to his Parliamentary duties. 
Sir George was a magistrate for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and also for the borough of Leeds. 

At Catlodge, Inverness-shire, aged 62, Major- 
General Towers, formerly of the 7th Hussars. 

At Andersea-house, Wellington, aged 75, Wm. 
Farrant, esq. 

At Camden-terr., Bath, aged 67, William Kent 
Newbolt, M.D., who served through the Pen- 
insular war, son of the late Sir John Thomas 
Newbolt, knt., Physician to Leopold, King of the 
Belgians, 

Suddenly, at Blenheim-cottage, Downshire- 
hill, Hampstead, aged 63, Miss Annette Lythgoe, 
sister of the late Joseph Lythgoe, esq., of Essex- 
st., Strand. 

At Park-pl., Greenwich, aged 71, Margaret, 
widow of Major-Gen. Bredin, R.A. 

At the Curragh of Kildare, Lydia, wife of 
Major Munns. 

At Richmond, Emmeline, dau. of J. A. Hinge- 
ston, esq., and grand-dau. of Jas. Arbouin, esq., 
of Brunswick-sq. 

At Weymouth, aged 83, Elizabeth, relict of 
Capt. W. H. Carrington, Barrack-master, of 
Dorchester and Weymouth, formerly of the 
Royal Marines. 

Oct. 14. At his residence, Smarden, aged 77, 
Gabriel Allen, esq. 

Suddenly, at Boston, Lincolnshire, aged 29, 
William Burgess, eldest son of William and 
Susannah Bishop, formerly of Maidstone. 

At Madrid, aged 28, Mark Waring, esq., Cheva- 
lier of the Order of Leopold, fourth son of John 
Waring, esq., of Haworth-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Tiverton, aged 57, Mr. G. H. Voysey. The 
deceased was Mayor of Tiverton in 1848-9 and 
1849-50, and at the time of his death filled the 
office of town churchwarden, to which he was 
elected in March, 1857. 

Aged 81, Edward Lloyd, esq., of Bhayatt, near 
Corwen. 
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Aged 69, suddenly, at Southdown-lodge, East- 
bourne, Mr. Polhill, late of Brunswick-sq., 
Brighton. 

At Abbeydale, near Sheffield, aged 80, John 
Rodgers, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 23, Frances Charlotte, third 
dau. of E. A. Lloyd, esq. 

At Icklingham, Suffolk, aged 73, J. Gwilt, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 68, Anne Isabella Petrie, 
widow of Fowler Price, esq., of Huntington- 
court, Hereford. 

At his residence, Alfreton, aged 61, Gervase 
Cressy Hall, esq. 

At Paris, aged 80, William Cadday Good, esq., 
K.D., of Copenhagen, formerly his Danish Ma- 
jesty’s Consul-General at Hull. 

At his residence, Sand Heys, Aigburth, near 
Liverpool, aged 57, Wm. Rotheram, —- al 

At York-terr., Regent’s-pk., aged 87, Alicia, 
widow of Capt. Wm. Henry Byam, R.N. : 

At his residence, Upper Leeson-st., Dublin, 
aged 59, T.Slator Rooke, Major in H.M.’s Indian 
Army. 

Oct. 15. At Orchard-st., Portman-sq., Eliza- 
beth Walker, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Medland Kingdon, esq., of Exeter. 

At Hamlet- house, Moulsham, aged 75, Henry 
Guy, esq. ; 

At Southampton, aged 27, Alfred Brodribb 
Randall, solicitor, Southampton, youngest son of 
Mr. Edward M. Randall, of the same piace. _ 

At Fulham-road, aged 80, Thomas Hosier 
Saunders, esq., formerly of Bradford, Wilts, for 
many years one of H.M.’s Justices of the Peace 
for that county. 

At St. Helen, Auckland, aged 70, Thomas 
Storey, esq., civil engineer. 

At Tetbury, Gloucestershire, aged 71, John 
Tayloe, esq., Lieut. (h. p.) 77th Foot. ‘ 

Cecilia Maria, widow of the Right Hon. Maurice 
Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry. 

Suddenly, aged 56, Mr. Francis Graves, of 
Haverstock-hiil and Pall Mall. 

At Saffron Walden, aged 31, Elizabeth, wife of 
Joseph John Robson, esq. 

At his residence, Prospect-hill, Smedley-lane, 
Manchester, aged 75, John Boardman, esq., for- 
merly Alderman of that city. 

Oct. 16. At her residence, Maud-cottage, 
Teddington, aged 83, Eliza Jane, relict of Geo. 
Hardisty, esq., and only surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. Arthur John Coham, Archdeacon of 
Wilts, Rector of Potterne, Wilts, and of Chiswick, 
Middlesex, and of Upcott-Avenel, Sheepwash, 
North Devon. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Bradford, aged 63, 
Alderman Beaumont. He was the brother of 
Dr. Beaumont, the eminent Wesleyan minister, 
who died suddenly in the pulpit when preaching 
at Hull. The deceased alderman had been a 
member of the Bradford Town Council since the 
year 1847, when the borough was incorporated. 

At Longthorns, Blandford, aged 23, Mary 
Grier, wife of Fiennes M. Colville, esq., Capt. 
45rd Light Infantry. 

At Royal-terrace, Edinburgh, Margaret Hope 
Inglis, widow of Henry Scott Alves, esq., 
formerly Assistant Secretary to the Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 

At Rutland-street, Edinburgh, Frances, only 
dau. of the late James Pringle, esq., of Tor- 
woodlee. 

At Dudbridge-house, near Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 83, William Marling, esq. 

At Brighton, Octavia, wife of the Rev. W. W. 
Phelps, of Reading. 

At East Grinstead, Anna, wife of John Whyte, 
esq., M.R.C.S. é 

At Camden, Chislehurst, aged 28, Martin, eld- 
est son of Robert C. Norman, esq., and late 
Deputy Secretary to Government in the Revenue 
Department, Madras. 

AtChadwell, Stoke Hammond, Bucks., aged 50, 
Caroline Jane, wife of Thos, Francis Fountaine. 
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At Mecklenburgh-sq., aged 61, Rbt. Aylwin, 


esq. 

At his residence, Portsdown-road, Maida-hill, 
aged 67, Mr. Thomas Jories Mawe, formerly of 
New Bridge-st., Blackfriars. 

Ocl. 17. At Webb’s Royal Hotel, Torquay, 
of disease of the heart, aged 27, Capt. Robert 
Stewart Dykes. 

Aged 42, Mary, wife of Joseph Bourne, esq., 
of Brindle, near Chorley, second and youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Tredwell, esq., of Hanbury, 
Worcestershire. 

At Cambridge-terrace, = 
Cordelia, wife of Major 
Aberdeenshire Highlanders. 

At the Grove, Hammersmith, aged 31, Eliza 
Frances, wife of Edward Halford, esq. 

At Weymouth-st., Caroline Mary, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Dicken, Rector of Norton, Suffolk. 

At Richmond-terrace, Islington, of disease of 
the heart, aged 65, Thos. Allen, esq., late ware- 
housekeeper, &e., Inland Revenue. 

At Fenchurch- “house, Pennicuick, N.B., Mar- 
garet, relict of Major Ludwick Stewart, 24th Regt. 

Elizabeth, widow of George Knox, esq., of 
Montague-st., Russell-sq. 

Oct. 18. At St. Leonards, aged 38, Henrietta, 


de-park, aged 28, 
Iter Boyd, Royal 
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wife of the Rev. Anthony W. Thorold, and eldest 
dau. of Thomas Greene, esq., Wittington-hall, 
Lancashire. 

At Chertsey, Frances Maria, relict of the Rev. 
David Bristoe Baker, Incumbent of Claygate, 
— 

Aged 54, Jane, wife of Joseph Delves, esq., 
Blenheim-place, Tunbridge Wells. 

Suddenly, aged 59, Edmund Sharp, esq., of 
Devonshire-terrace, Marylebone. 

At Bath-st., Glasgow, aged 52, John Houlds« 
worth, esq., of Cranston-bill. 

At Kettering, aged 52, W. S. Wyman, esq. 

At Lockeridge, near Marlborough, Wilts, Geo. 
White, esq., formerly of Manton. 

Oct.19. The wife of C. R. Taylor, esq., of 
Montague-st., Russell-sq. 

Aged 31, Frances Ann, wife of C. J. Geldard, 
esq., of Cappleside. 

At his residence, Moss-grove, near Manchester, 
aged 50, Thomas Edward Pickford, esq. 

Aged 97, Mrs. Jane Beckley, of Woodstock. 

Oct. 2. At Sandon-ter., Liverpool, Francisca 
Gamez, widow of Robert Walkinshaw, esq., of 
New Almaden, California. 

At the residence of his brothers, Little Russell- 
st., Covent-garden, aged 44, Mr. W. C. Foulkes. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued 


by the Registrar-General.) 





Deaths Registered. 


Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


— 


g 


- 





Sept. 
Oct. 


” 


24 
1 
8 

125 


” 














28 
38 
28 
25 


166 
136 
134 




















PRICE OF CORN. 


15 
Wheat. 
a 4d. 


\ 
}42 6 


Average 
of Six 
Weeks. 

Week ending 

Oct. 15. 


Barley. 
& d. 
35 3 


&. 


21 


35 10 21 


Oats. 


Peas. 
a 
38 6 


Beans. 
s. d. 
39 11 


Rye. 
a d@, 
30 3 


d. 
7 


3 | 27 | 389 | 39 8 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW 


AT SMITHFIELD, Octonzr 24. 


Hay, 27. 15s. to 47. 4s. — Straw, 11. 48. to 12. 10s. — Clover, 37. 15s. to 51. 5s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
8d. to 5s. Od. PE iy of Cattle at Market, Oot. 24 
6d. to 5s. 4d. 6,040 
2d. to 5s. 4d. 24,910 


Sheep and lambs...........ccccceeeve 
Od. to 5s. Od. ea oe 133 


Calves .... 
Pigs.....c..00s. 
COAL-MARKET, October 24. 


Best Wallsend, per ton, 17s. Od. to 19s. 3d. Other sorts, 13s. Od. to 17s. 3d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From September 24 to October 23, inclusive. 





Thermometer. 
ad 


FI 
5 
A 


Barom. 


Weather. 


Thermometer. |Barom. 
. 4 


s jad oD 
a 


Weather. 





°o 


74 
68 
66 
64 
67 
64 











29. 





in. pts. 


79)|fair 


. 8liido, rain 

. 97/\fr.cldy.hvy.rn. 

. 96)\cloudy 

. 87|irn cl. hvy. rn. 
29. 74/\do. 

. 78)\do. constant 

- 76)\do. cloudy 

. 15j\cloudy, fair 





4)|fair 


. 81)ido. 

. 94i|do. do. ely. 

. 96)/fair 

. 79icly. hy. rain 
29, 83 rain 





| 























DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


° pts, 

. 77|\cloudy 

. 72\\rain, cloudy 
4A/\do. 


. 69jido. do. 

. T1jido. do. 

. 58) fair, do. rain 
. 49)icloudy, rain 

. Ad/irain, hvy. do. 
. GAilhvy. rain, cdy. 
. Q1jicloudy 

. 88)ido. rain 

. Aljicl.fr.cly.hy.rn, 
. 23iido. do. 

. 29)\do.slgiht snow 
. 89)|foggy 








3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 


New 
3 per 
Cent. 


Bank 
Stock. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 


India 
Stock. 


India 
Bonds. 
£1,000. 





954 


23 pm. 





95% 








953 





953 








26 pm. 
23 pm. 
26 pm. 
23 pm. 
23 pm. 
26 pm. 





23 pm. 





23 pm. 











27 pm. 
27 pm. 
27 pm. 


219 
217 
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943 
943 
943 
945 
941 


95} 
954 
953 
945 





222 





217 
218 
2173 
219 


28 pm. 
27 pm. 
27 pm. 
27 pm. 
28 pm. 
25 pm. 
30 pm. 
28 pm. 
27 pm. 
31 pm. 
28 pm. 
27 pm. 
28 pm. 


220 
221 


221} 
222 
221} 














6 dis. 















































Bonds 
1,000. 











PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS, 


NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Tux advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are PRINTED FROM THE 
pest TexTs EXTANT; and not only this, but each volume has, during its progress 
through the press, been superintended by some competent member of the Univer- 
sity. There have also Leen supplied, where necessary, SuMMARIES, CHRONOLOGICAL 
TaBies, BrograPHicaL Norices, Inpices, and the like,—aids which are often 
wanting in other editions. Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and ona 
firm, fine paper, capable of receiving writing-inks, for notes; and, at the same time 
they are supplied at moderate prices. 

It is hoped that the advantages which the “Oxrorp Pockrr Cxassics” possess 
over other Series will not fail to increase the circulation which they have already 
attained in both our public and private schoo!s, as also in our Universities, 

CLOTH. 


i] 
co 
° 
3 


CPQAacCCOoOROCRCCS EX 


Horativs . e ° 
JUVENALIS ET PeRsrus . 
Livius, 4vols. . ° 
Lucanus e e 
Lucretius , ° 
PuHzpDRus ° . 

. 

6 


ZEscnYLus . ° ° e 

ARISTOPHANES. 2 vols, ° 

ArIsTOTELIS EtHica . ° 

Cz#saR . e pS ° ‘ 
Cicero DE OrFiciis, DE SENECTUTE, 
ET DE AMICITIA ° e ° 
CornELIus NEPpos ° e ° 
DEMOSTHENES DE Corona et As- 
CHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM . 
Evrirpipes. 8 vols. < e 
Evripipis Trace@piz VI. ° 
° 


SALLUSTIUS . 

SoPpHOCLEs . 

Tacitus. 2 vols. 
THUCYDIDES. 2 vols, 
VIRGILIUS e e ° 
XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA 
Poretz Scenici Grzc1 


Heropotus, 2vols. . 
Homer Ixtas ‘ FS 
OpyssEA . ° ° 
*.° A liberal Discount is allowed from these prices to Schools, and where 
numbers are required. 


SHORT NOTES, 
to accompany the Txxts of the “Oxrorp Pocket Cxasstcs,” are now in course of 
publication, calculated as well for the use of Schools as for the junior members of 
the Universities. 

Of SOPHOCLES are already published:— | Orestes (ditto) . 


Azax (including the Text ° Pua@niss& (ditto) . . : : 
Exectra (ditto) . ‘ Hirrovytus (ditto) . 
(virus Rex (ditto) . Aucestis (ditto) . . . .« 
Cotonews (ditto) *.* The Nores separately, in One Volume, 
ANTIGONE (ditto) .  .« cloth, 3s. 
Puitocretes (ditto) . 
TRACHINIZ . ° . 
*.* The Nores separately, One Volume, | J)ewosrHenes DE Corona (with Text) 2 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ZEscuINEs IN CTESIPHONTEM (ditto) 2 
Of ESCHYLUS are already published:— | Vire1t—Georeaics (ditto) . ., 2 
Prometueus Vinctus (with Text) 1 Buconics (ditto) . . 1 
SerTeM conTRA THEBAS (ditto) 1 ————  EnE1D (ditto) oi: ee 
Persz (ditto) Horace, Opes anp Epopes (ditto) 2 


AGAMEMNON (ditto) apa ~ Satires (ditto) ey 
CHorrnora (ditto) . . EpisTLes AND Ars PoETIca 


Evmenipes (ditto) (ditto) ee ee eek 
Supriices (ditto) .  . ‘ . HoracE—The Notes separately, in One 

*,* The Nores separately, One Volume, Volume, cloth, 2s. 

cloth, 3s. 6d. Sau.ust, Jucurtua (ditto) . 

Of EURIPIDES are already published:— | ———— Caritinz (ditto) . 

Hecusa (with Text) ~ » « 1 © | Cornetius Nepos (ditto) . 

Mxpea (ditto) oo e 8. lw EO Pe). e's 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. PARKER. 
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MONUMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, Ecclesiastical, Corporate, 
Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and Diploma Plates, in Medieval and Modern 
Styles; Arms sought for; Sketch, 2s. 6d.,in colour, 5s., painted on vellum, 21s.; Crests on 
Seals or Rings, 8s. Monograms and Heraldic Designs executed in correct style. Solid gold. 
18 carat, Hall-marked, Sard or Bloodstone Ring, engraved Crest, two guineas. Lever-press 
and Crest-die, one guinea. Illustrated Price-list, post free-—T. MORING, Engraver and 
Heraldic Artist, (who has received the gold medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844, 
No. 8, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
Capital Stock £100,000. 
PABIIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the 
PLAN of the BANK OF DEPOSIT, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained 

with ample security. 

Deposits made by Special Agreement may be withdrawn without notice, 

The Interest is payable in January and July. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 








Just published, Tenth Edition, price 1s, 


“(\N THE LOSS OF TEETH.” And as now restored by the NEW 
PATENT SYSTEM of SELF-ADHESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES, or LIGA- 
TURES, and also without extracting any Teeth or roots, or any painful operation ; the result 
of 20 years’ practice. By THOMAS HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The invention is of importance to many persons, and those interested in it 
should read this Treatise, 
‘A book that will be read with pleasure and profit by all who are about to seek dental 
advice ; and, emanating from such quarters, may be relied upon.” —Blackwood’s Ladies” Magazine. 
“This treatise should be read by all those who are compelled to resort to artificial teeth ; 
the author’s great experience and acknowledged success give him a title to the reader’s con- 
fidence.” —Kent Herald. 
“ Much that is curious, and more that is valuable, will be found in this treatise on the 
teeth.”— Brighton Herald. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, and all Booksellers; or sent free by post by Mr. Howarp, 
17, George-street, Hanover-square, 


RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 





The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving. efficient and perma- 
nent support inf all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 











